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This  research  into  women  in  a  literature  classroom  was  situated  in  a 
theoretical  perspective  woven  from  concepts  on  the  social  construction  of 
reality,  the  androcentric  nature  of  that  reality,  and  the  concept  of  muted-group 
theory.  According  to  muted-group  theory  those  groups  who  have  not  created 
the  structures  that  define  everyday  life  are,  nevertheless,  bound  by  those 
structures.  Enculturated  in  an  androcentric  world,  women  and  girls  are 
members  of  a  muted-group.  This  research  was  an  investigation  into  how  this 
membership  may  shape  women's  responses  to  literature  within  the  matrix  of  a 
literature  classroom. 

I  conducted  a  qualitative  study,  using  ethnographic  and  feminist 
methods,  and  I  rendered  the  results  as  an  educational  criticism.  I  interviewed 
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students  about  their  responses  to  literature  and  their  perspectives  on  their 
futures  and  personal  beliefs,  and  I  focused  on  their  responses  to  Gilman's  "The 
Yellow  Wallpaper." 

Several  obstacles  to  transformation  emerged.  The  students  were 
thwarted  by  both  the  academic  setting  and  by  their  enculturation  as  members  of 
a  muted  group.  First,  in  the  classroom  there  was  a  focus  on  an  assertive  style  of 
academic  prose.  This  focus  favored  the  language  of  certainty  and 
aggressiveness  and  the  ideology  reflected  in  official  reality.  This  concentration 
and  the  students'  desire  for  high  grades  seemed  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  limiting  the  students'  response  to  the  literature  and  to  the  liberationist 
pedagogy  practiced  by  their  instructor. 

Second,  the  students  were  hampered  by  their  enculturation  as  members 
of  a  muted  group.  Their  initial  personal  responses  to  literature  were  submerged 
in  the  public  discussion  and  lost  in  their  formal  interpretations.  The  students 
were  grouped  into  two  categories  within  the  framework  of  the  muted-group. 
Those  not  conscious  of  their  oppression  emerged  as  ventriloquists  who  voiced 
the  dominant  perspectives  of  the  status  quo  and  expressed  intolerance.  Those 
beginning  to  recognize  the  realities  embedded  in  their  status  as  women  in  an 
androcentric  society  appeared  as  chameleons,  aware  they  had  been  cast  by 
external  contexts  but  not  yet  conscious  that  they  had  the  power  to  alter  those 
contexts.  Both  of  these  groups  resisted  the  insights  that  multicultural  and  . 
feminist  literature  is  capable  of  providing. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


For  one  magical  year,  I  lived  on  Moonlight  Beach  in  southern 
California.  Each  day  I  managed  to  put  in  a  few  hours  riding  the  waves  on  my 
boogie  board.  As  I  bobbed  in  the  ocean,  sitting  on  my  patch  of  compressed 
foam  and  watching  for  the  next  rideable  wave,  I  would  imagine  the  opposite 
shore  or  strange  sea  creatures  bumping  in  the  lightless  murk  deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific.  These  images  were  logical  extensions  of  the  world  in 
which  I  sat,  and  they  were  easy  to  see.  I  did  not  think  of  the  millions  of  stars 
dimmed  to  invisibility  by  the  sun.  Though  I  knew  they  were  there,  they  were 
not  part  of  my  consciousness,  not  part  of  those  moments  in  time. 

In  many  ways  the  beliefs,  behaviors,  and  experiences  that  chart  the 
lives  of  humans  are  like  stars  dimmed  to  invisibility.  Most  of  the  time  we 
navigate  our  days  without  acknowledging  that  any  force  other  than  ourselves 
may  direct  our  actions.  We  use  language  without  realizing  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  its  history.  We  exchange  goods  and  smiles  without  thinking  of  the 
enormous  cultural  patterns  that  we  are  enacting.  We  respond  to  art  and 
literature  insisting  fpr  all  the  world  that  our  responses  are  independent  of  our 
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daily  lives  and  that  they  float  above  our  political  beliefs  and  personal 
perspectives. 

Yet,  when  we  read  literature,  the  social  structures  that  tint  and  shape 
our  lives  are  part  of  our  responses  even  though  they  may  not  be  part  of  our 
consciousness.  When  the  villagers  demonize  Hester  Prynne  in  Hawthorne's 
The  Scarlet  Letter  ( 1850/1 961),  we  respond  to  their  actions  from  our 
positions  in  our  own  villages  with  our  own  standards  and  beliefs  about 
individuality  and  prejudice  and  religion.  From  these  perspectives,  drenched 
by  our  enculturation,  we  empathize  and  speculate.  We  judge  human 
behavior  and  criticize  or  applaud  human  motives.  Like  the  villagers  in 
Hawthorne's  tale,  we  decide  to  cast  out  characters  or  to  embrace  them.  Our 
decisions  are  based  on  perspectives  formed,  at  least  in  part,  by  our 
immersion  in  a  specific  culture  in  a  specific  time. 

Perhaps  no  force  has  the  power  to  influence  responses  to  life  and 
literature  as  profoundly  as  the  sex-role  stereotypes  we  have  internalized 
during  our  apprenticeship  in  a  social  world.  As  we  have  grown  into 
consciousness,  we  have  absorbed  language.  We  have  learned  to  name  the 
world  as  those  around  us  name  it,  and  we  have  learned  to  mimic  the 
behaviors  of  those  we  observe.  We  see  an  offical  reality  reflected  in  laws 
and  literature,  in  media  and  film,  in  the  habituated  behaviors  that  make  up 
our  day-to-day  existences.  We  become  saturated  by  everyday  life,  and  our 
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positions  in  the  world  become  part  of  a  seeminly  natural  order.  In  this  way, 
Berger  and  Luckmann  (1966)  theorize,  an  official  reality  is  constructed  and 
internalized. 

However,  this  official  reality  is  not  constructed  equally  by  all  of  the 
members  of  a  society;  rather  it  accrues  over  time  through  the  perspectives 
of  those  who  dominate.  Across  time,  official  reality  has  been  constructed  by 
those  with  the  power  to  preserve  their  experiences,  to  write  laws  that  serve 
their  needs,  to  create  art  and  literature  that  mirrors  their  perspectives. 
Throughout  human  history  those  with  this  power  have  been  men,  so  the 
world  has  been  fashioned  in  the  image  of  man  and  from  the  perspectives  of 
men.  Thus,  the  reality  that  has  been  constructed  is  an  androcentric,  or  male- 
centered,  reality. 

The  collection  of  ideas  that  frames  our  concept  of  the  way  things  are 
forms  a  model  of  official  reality.  Created  by  the  dominant  group,  this  reality 
saturates  everyday  life.  Members  of  subordinate  groups  live  in  the  shadow  of 
official  reality:  they  speak  in  languages  they  have  inherited,  build  ideas  on 
intellectual  foundations  created  from  dominant  perspectives,  and  spin 
dreams  of  acheivement  that  match  those  of  the  dominant  group.  Thus,  the 
members  of  subordinate  groups  frequently  are  muted,  not  by  linguistic 
silences,  but  by  the  psychic  limitations  embedded  in  the  structure  of  the 
dominant  model  of  reality.  Furthermore,  as  S.  Ardner  (1975)  theorizes,  while 


some  muted-group  members  are  unconscious  of  the  dissonance  between 
the  model  of  official  reality  with  which  they  are  saturated  and  the  reality  of 
the  lives  they  are  living,  other  muted-group  members  may  be  conscious  of 
this  dissonance. 

Women  and  girls,  as  well  as  racial  and  religious  minorities,  people 
with  varying  physical  abilities,  lesbians,  and  gay  men,  are  members  of 
muted  groups.  As  readers,  saturated  by  an  official  reality,  their  beliefs  in  the 
sanctity  of  this  reality  may  shape  their  responses  to  literature.  Furthermore, 
their  adherence  to  this  reality  may  limit  the  potential  of  literary  studies  to 
provide  transformative  personal  experiences  that  can  unfold  as  students 
learn  about  culture  and  self  in  literary  texts.  In  fact,  student  readers  may 
resist  literary  texts  that  present  material  which  contradicts  the  perspectives 
reflected  in  official  reality.  Such  resistance  can  undermine  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  in  literature  classes  the  complex  forces  that,  like  stars  dimmed  to 
invisibility,  may  direct  their  lives. 


Nature  of  the  Problem 
In  literature  classrooms  the  influence  of  the  official  reality  encountered 
in  the  lived  world  may  thwart  the  exploration  of  literary  texts  in  both  public 
and  private  responses  to  literature.  First,  if  the  interpretive  community  of  the 
classroom  ignores  the  possibility  of  interrogating  established  social  roles, 
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then  public  discussions  of  literature  may  perpetuate  limitations  rather  than 
erode  them.  For  example,  in  my  own  classes  students  often  assign  to 
characters  stereotypically  gendered  traits  that  are  not  readily  apparent  in  the 
text,  or  they  harshly  judge  characters  for  actions  that  run  counter  to 
traditional  roles.  At  other  times  students  automatically  excuse  characters  for 
acting  out  cruelties  or  inequities  that  students  see  as  a  part  of  the  "way 
things  are."  When  classroom  communities  respond  in  these  ways,  they 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  fixed  social  roles  and  the  accompanying  gender, 
racial,  and  economic  stereotypes  that  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  the  literary 
text.  Students  who  are  beginning  to  question  those  roles  may  subvert  their 
own  curiosity  and  questions.  Teachers  who  are  attempting  to  practice  a 
liberationist  pedagogy  so  that  students  can  investigate  how  culture  and  self 
intersect  may  be  thwarted  in  their  efforts. 

Second,  student  membership  in  either  muted  or  dominant  groups 
may  not  only  uphold  sex-role  stereotypes  and  impede  a  reader's  private 
transactions  with  literary  texts,  but  it  may  also  thwart  class  discussions.  In  my 
own  classes  when  I  present  works  that  I  think  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  discuss  characters  who  have  challenged  social  roles,  frequently 
students  exhibit  a  lack  of  tolerance  for  human  difference  and  a  disdain  for 
independent  thought.  This  vocalized  resistance  to  an  open  exchange  of 
ideas  has  emerged  in  the  classrooms  of  others  as  well.  In  discussing  the 
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difficulty  often  encountered  in  teaching  feminist  and  multicultural  texts, 
Schweickart  (1987)  notes  that  "the  issues  of  racial,  sexual,  religious,  and 
cultural  differences  are  potentially  divisive,  and  they  immensely  complicate 
the  renewal  of  undergraduate  education"  (p. 21).  In  her  description  of  her 
attempts  to  practice  a  liberationist  pedagogy,  hooks  ([lowercase  is  author's 
choice]  1994)  also  mentions  divisiveness  and  student  resistance  as  issues 
that  sometimes  undermine  her  efforts. 

In  my  own  classes,  I  have  been  confronted  by  similar  responses  and 
student  attitudes.  More  than  one  angry  young  woman  has  expressed 
outrage  when  she  discovers  that  Nora  Helmer,  the  protagonist  in  Ibsen's  A 
Doll  House  (1879/1993),  leaves  her  children.  And  more  than  once  Hamlet's 
mother,  Gertrude,  has  been  given  the  bulk  of  the  blame  for  Hamlet's 
situation.  One  of  the  most  unsettling  aspects  of  these  hostile  responses  is 
that  they  are  usually  directed  toward  female  characters.  Another  disturbing 
aspect  is  that  these  hostilities  often  spring  from  women  students  many  of 
whom  do,  as  Fetterley  (1977/1991)  theorizes  they  will,  identify  against 
themselves:  they  show  intolerance  for  women  who  exhibit  traits  that  male 
characters  have  traditionally  found  distasteful,  such  as  talking  too  much  or 
being  emotional,  and  they  often  criticize  female  characters  who,  like  Ophelia 
in  Hamlet,  do  not  seem  to  understand  and  accept  male  priorities. 
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Students'  tendency  to  blame  or  ignore  women  in  the  texts  they  read  is 
a  disturbing  phenomenon.  For  teachers,  this  phenomenon  is  difficult  to 
disrupt  or  even  to  explore.  Often  issues  of  gender  are  so  submerged,  so 
much  a  part  of  "the  way  things  are"  that  students  overlook  them.  When  these 
issues  are  raised  even  by  experienced  teachers  and  professors,  they 
frequently  find  that  they  must  negotiate  a  jagged  terrain  of  student 
resistance  within  the  interpretive  community  of  the  literature  classroom. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  many  educators  (e.g. .Davidson  &  Phelan, 
1993;  Spindler  &  Spindler,  1993)  view  the  inclusion  of  texts  that  highlight 
issues  of  human  diversity  and  expose  how  those  issues  intersect  with  culture 
as  a  positive  and  necessary  expansion  of  the  literary  canon.  Additionally,  the 
expansion  of  the  canon  is  encouraged  by  the  recent  focus  on  the  education 
of  girls  in  school  (Sadker  &  Sadker,  1993)  and  women  in  literature  classes 
(Rich,  1979;  Showalter,  1971),  by  the  rising  number  of  nonwhite  students, 
and  by  the  rise  of  reader-response  approaches  to  literature  instruction 
(Beach,  1993;  Eagleton,  1983).  Such  approaches  encourage  students  to 
respond  personally  to  literature  (Nelms,  1988)  as  they  work  toward 
interpretation.  In  reader-response  centered  classrooms,  texts  which  highlight 
multicultural  and  feminist  issues  can  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  both  personal  issues  and  social  roles.  Furthermore,  the  inclusion 
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of  the  texts  can  make  the  study  of  literature  more  personally  relevant  for 
students  (Anaya,  1992;  Athanases  et  al.,  1992;  Blair,  1991;  Pace,  1992). 

However,  if  this  trend  to  include  feminist  and  multicultural  texts  in 
literature  studies  is  to  have  the  liberatory  and  invigorating  effect  that  many 
teachers  of  literature  hope  it  will  (Graff,  1993;  Heilbrun,  1985),  then  the 
issues  of  student  resistance  and  membership  in  muted  groups  must  be 
investigated.  For  these  issues  may  not  only  hamper  our  ability  to  move 
students  toward  the  kind  of  critical  literacy  they  need  to  function  as 
thoughtful  participants  in  society,  but  these  issues  may  also  prevent 
students  from  trusting  their  own  observations  and  pursuing  their  own 
intellectual  hunches.  Thus,  as  literature  teachers  and  literature  teacher- 
educators,  we  must  work  to  understand  the  forces  that  work  against  the  in- 
class  investigation  of  issues  in  multicultural  and  feminist  texts. 

To  investigate  these  forces,  I  focused  on  one  aspect  of  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  texts  that  resist  the  perspectives  of  official  reality.  I  decided  to 
investigate  how  women  as  members  of  a  muted  group  responded  privately 
and  publicly  to  feminist  texts.  I  also  wanted  to  learn  how  women  as  students 
and  teachers  responded  to  these  texts  and  to  each  other  in  the  interpretive 
community  of  the  classroom.  Thus  my  central  question  in  this  research 
became  how  do  women  as  members  of  a  muted  group  located  within  the 
matrix  of  an  interpretive  community  respond  to  class  discussions  and  to 
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literature  that  highlights  the  experiences  of  other  muted-group  members?  My 
investigation  was  guided  by  related  questions  that  focused  on  the  teacher 
and  the  students  in  her  class  as  women  and  on  the  discussions  that  evolved 
over  time  in  the  interpretive  community  of  the  literature  classroom. 

Questions  about  the  instructor.  How  does  the  instructor's  perception 
as  a  member  of  a  muted  group  influence  her  pedagogical  practices  and  her 
approaches  to  literature? 

Questions  about  the  students.  Is  student  membership  in  a  muted 
group  apparent  in  their  responses  to  literature?  Do  differences  emerge 
between  students1  private  and  public  responses  to  literature?  Is  student 
adherence  to  official  reality  evident  in  their  responses  to  literature?  Is  it 
evident  in  the  class  discussion  of  literature?  Does  this  adherence  retard  the 
investigation  of  literary  texts? 

Questions  about  the  interpretive  community.  How  are  literary 
characters  constructed  in  the  public  discussion  of  literature?  How  might 
these  constructions  influence  student  interpretation  of  literature?  How  do 
these  constructions  reflect  official  reality? 

Significance  of  the  Study 
In  the  field  of  literary  studies,  particularly  in  feminist  literary  criticism, 
theorists  have  speculated  about  what  it  means  to  read  as  a  woman  (Baym, 


1981;  Crawford  &  Chaffin,  1986;  Culler,  1990;  Fetterley,  1977/1991; 
Schweickart,  1986;  Showalter,  1971),  and  there  has  been  some  research  on 
women  reading  independently  (Bleich,  1986;  Flynn,  1986).  However,  there 
has  been  little  research  about  what  it  means  for  women  to  engage  in  or 
observe  discussions  about  literature  and  culture  in  classrooms  as  students 
or  teachers  even  though  several  theorists-i.e.  Bartky,  1990;  Bern,  1993; 
Fine,  1992;  Greene  &  Kahn,  1985-suggest  that  culture  enforces  gender 
roles.  A  study  of  how  women  as  members  of  an  interpretive  community 
respond  to  literature  is  warranted  if  we,  as  literature  teachers  and  as 
teacher-educators,  are  to  begin  to  understand  how  we  can  help  women  as 
both  students  and  teachers  investigate  the  external  forces  that  may  direct 
their  lives. 

Because  as  part  of  this  study  I  will  examine  how  meaning  is  socially 
constructed  in  literature  classrooms,  this  study  may  help  literature  teachers 
and  teacher  educators  understand  how  human  differences  can  be  dealt  with 
in  classrooms  in  ways  that  respect  those  differences.  Thus,  the  results  of  this 
study  may  provide  some  insight  into  such  issues  as  the  demonization  of 
others  and  the  construction  of  literary  meaning  in  the  matrix  of  the  social 
context  that  exists  in  interpretive  communities. 
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Possible  Use  of  the  Results 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  particularly  since  the  publication  of  Emig's 
Composing  Process  of  Twelfth  Graders  (1971),  there  has  been  much  focus 
on  the  teaching  of  writing  in  English  education,  and  there  has  been  relatively 
little  research  on  how  to  teach  literature.  While  many  English  education 
researchers  have  focused  on  the  teaching  of  writing,  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  literary  studies  because  of  new  theories  of  literary  interpretation.  My 
research  may  inform  the  processes  of  educating  literature  teachers  and  of 
teaching  literature. 

Whereas  the  trend  toward  more  inclusive  texts-such  as  multicultural 
and  feminist  texts-has  the  potential  to  invigorate  literary  studies,  it  also  has 
the  potential  to  create  volatile  situations  in  class  discussions.  Teaching  these 
texts  may  expose  biases  that  are  inadvertently  deepened  by  the  attitudes  of 
the  interpretive  community.  Thus,  we  must  discover  ways  for  teachers  to 
negotiate  the  ideological  minefield  that  they  may  enter  when  they  teach  texts 
that  highlight  issues  of  human  diversity  or  texts  that  present  the  lives  of 
muted-group  members.  Teachers  need  tools  for  teaching  these  works  and 
methods  that  will  help  them  deal  with  diversity  issues  in  class.  One  possible 
result  of  this  study  resides  in  the  insights  it  may  offer  on  how  teachers  can 
confront  some  of  these  issues. 
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Another  possible  result  may  be  found  in  what  this  study  reveals  about 
the  lives  of  women  and  girls  as  one  of  many  muted  groups.  Insights  into  how 
the  members  of  this  group  respond  to  literature  may  be  used  to  consider  the 
responses  of  other  muted  groups.  Gaining  insight  into  how  these  women 
deal  with  issues  of  silence  and  domination  and  with  characters  who  may 
share  some  of  their  life  experiences  can  provide  us  with  pedagogical 
strategies  that  may  assist  other  members  of  muted  groups  who  might  adopt 
limiting  self-definitions. 

Literary  texts  that  present  issues  of  human  diversity,  such  as  feminist 
and  multicultural  texts,  have  the  potential  to  help  students  rethink  their  own 
positions  in  the  lived  world.  Yet  if  this  potential  is  being  thwarted  not  only  by 
public  dissent  but  also  by  internalized  visions  of  an  official  social  reality,  then 
the  understandings  gained  in  this  study  will  be  valuable.  Such 
understandings  may  help  teachers  move  students  through  the  personal 
conflicts  that  they  face  in  this  society. 

Finally,  in  teacher  education,  where  women  students  dramatically 
outnumber  men,  the  understandings  developed  here  may  provide  insight 
into  the  problems  women  face  as  they  struggle  with  issues  of  student 
resistance  that  spark  controversy  in  the  classroom.  As  Belenky,  Clinchy, 
Goldberger,  and  Tarule  (1986)  suggest  many  women  are  socialized  in  ways 
that  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  deal  with  issues  of  conflict  and  authority.  Yet, 
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teachers  who  want  to  practice  a  liberationist  pedagogy--that  kind  of  teaching 
that  attempts  to  liberate  students  from  the  limiting  patterns  of  their  own 
enculturation,  often  must  deal  with  these  issues.  By  focusing  this  study  on 
the  complexities  women  face  as  they  teach  literary  texts  that  are  likely  to 
raise  student  resistance,  I  hope  to  deepen  my  understanding  of  how  to  help 
pre-service  and  inservice  teachers  confront  some  of  the  issues  that  arise  as 
they  attempt  to  practice  liberation  pedagogy  or  when  they  present 
multicultural  and  feminist  texts  in  literature  classrooms. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

My  mother  once  killed  a  rattlesnake  with  a  golf  club,  and  during  World 
War  II  she  crawled  into  the  ball  turrets  of  bombers  to  wire  radios.  Later,  in  a 
different  life  in  our  Southern  version  of  Levittown,  she  claimed  an  inability  to 
adjust  the  picture  on  the  television.  Insects  and  reptiles  that  ordinarily  would 
have  met  speedy  deaths  survived  when  my  father  was  home,  unless  he 
crunched  them  with  his  heel  or  swacked  them  with  a  newspaper.  Why  did 
my  mother,  and  later  my  friends  and  I,  respond  to  the  world  in  one  way  in 
one  situation  and  a  different  way  in  another?  Why  were  we  so  sensitive  to 
contexts,  so  willing  and  able  to  adopt  poses  of  helplessness  and  ignorance? 
Were  our  ploys  and  postures  part  of  the  sex-role  stereotypes  that  we  saw 
around  us?  Can  responses  so  carefully  monitored  and  possibly  staged  be 
responses  at  all?  If  the  responses  of  most  women,  particularly  the  young 
women  we  meet  in  our  classes,  ride  such  a  slippery  slope  of  context,  can  we 
ever  unravel  what  those  responses  are  much  less  what  they  may  mean? 

This  research  is  my  attempt  to  investigate  how  the  socialization  of 
women  as  members  of  a  muted  group  may  be  evident  in  their  responses  to 
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literature  and  to  discussions  of  literature  within  the  matrix  of  an  interpretive 
community.  To  begin  unraveling  the  complexity  of  this  investigation,  I  will 
start  by  presenting  a  cornerstone  of  feminist  critical  theory:  the  notion  of 
androcentrism.  Next  I  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  concepts  of  Berger  and 
Luckmann  (1966)  to  describe  how  social  reality  is  constructed.  Then  I 
consider  how  the  androcentric  nature  of  the  lived  world  shapes  the  day-to- 
day lives  of  women  and  girls  and  situates  them  as  members  of  a  muted 
group.  Finally  I  bring  these  issues  into  a  literature  classroom  by  presenting 
theories  of  women  as  readers,  along  with  theories  on  readers'  responses  to 
literature.  Then  I  present  several  studies  that  have  considered  how  culture 
may  influence  responses  to  literature. 

Feminist  Critical  Theory 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  I  define  feminist  critical  theory  as  the 
basic  theories  that  underpin  the  loosely  connected  framework  of  feminist 
scholarship  that  stretches  across  academic  disciplines.  While  there  are 
many  different  philosophical  perspectives  within  the  feminist  community 
(Rosser,  1996),  most  feminist  scholars  adhere  to  the  central  idea  that 
ideological  stances  are  never  neutral,  and  they  have  devoted  much  energy 
to  examining  the  bias  that  has  resulted  from  the  predominantly  male 
authorship  of  knowledge  structures.  There  have  been  efforts  to  expose  this 
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bias,  to  examine  its  impact  on  both  women  and  men,  to  debunk  its 
stereotypes,  and  to  engage  in  research  that  expands  those  knowledge 
structures  so  that  the  perspectives  and  concerns  of  girls  and  women  are 
included.  Thus  a  basic  principle  of  feminist  scholarship  is  the  notion  that  the 
everyday  world  has  been  constructed  as  male-centered  and  that  this 
structuring  has  shaped  the  perspectives  and  lives  of  not  only  boys  and  men 
but  also  of  girls  and  women. 

The  Androcentric  Nature  of  the  Lived-World 

Having  been  refused  admission  to  the  library  at  the  fictional  Oxbridge 
University,  Woolf's  (1929/1964)  heroine,  Mary,  visits  the  British  Museum.  The 
purpose  of  her  mission  is  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  about  women  and  fiction. 
Instead  of  unearthing  the  truthful  gems  she  seeks,  she  discovers  a  lopsided 
reality:  the  great  "truths"  about  women  have  been  fashioned  by  men.  Though 
she  does  not  name  it  as  such,  the  phenomenon  that  Woolf  describes  has 
become  known  as  androcentrism,  the  male-centeredness  of  both  knowledge 
and  social  structures. 

A  key  factor  in  androcentrism  is  the  historical  reality  that  the 
intellectual,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  social  structures  created,  and  most 
of  the  experiences  preserved,  have  been  established  and  sustained  by  men. 
Though  the  causes  of  this  dominance  can  be  debated  endlessly,  the  issue 
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here  is  not  why  this  is  so,  simply  that  it  is.  As  a  result  the  male  perspective 

has  been  "naturalized."  Language  is  laced  with  examples  of  this 

naturalization.  One  is  the  use  of  words  such  as  mankind  to  refer  to  all 

humans.  Another  is  the  use  of  the  "generic  he"  to  refer  to  gender-neutral 

nouns.  Naturalization  of  the  androcentric  perspective  also  occurs  through 

reification  which  is 

the  apprehension  of  the  products  of  human  activity  as  if  they  were 
something  else  than  human  products-such  as  facts  of  nature,  results 
of  cosmic  laws,  or  manifestations  of  divine  will.  Reification  implies  that 
man  [sic]  is  capable  of  forgetting  his  own  authorship  of  the  human 
world,  and  further,  that  the  dialectic  between  man  the  producer  and 
his  products  is  lost  to  consciousness  (Berger  &  Luckmann,  1966,  p. 
89). 

Distanced  from  the  human  origins  that  have  constructed  the  everyday 
world,  we  exist  in  what  we  believe  is  a  naturally  occurring  order. 
Furthermore,  we  sense  that  though  we  are  existing  in  this  order,  we  are 
separate  from  it.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  intact  border  between  our  self 
and  the  world,  between  our  internal  thoughts  and  ideas  and  those  frames 
that  define  the  world.  De  Beauvoir  (1953/1989)  writes  extensively  on  how 
this  belief  and  the  male  authorship  of  the  everyday  world  create  the  male  as 
the  "One"  and  the  female  as  the  "Other."  Bern  (1993)  explains  that  males 
are  "describing  what  they  see  from  an  egocentric--or  androcentric- 
perspective"  (p.  42)  from  which  the  world  is  dichotomized  in  terms  of  what  is 
the  same  as  and  what  is  different  from  males.  Because  male  experience  and 
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perspective  have  been  naturalized,  female  experiences  and  perspectives 
historically  have  been  both  devalued  and  seen  as  deviant.  Furthermore, 
objects  which  make  up  the  world  have  been  defined  in  terms  of  their 
"meaning  or  functional  significance"  (p.  42)  for  males.  Thus  females  are 
identified  in  terms  of  the  purposes  they  serve  in  a  male's  life,  so  the 
prevailing  acceptable  roles  for  woman  in  life  and  in  literature  are  presented 
as  offspring  (child),  wife,  mother,  seductress,  temptress  or  some  narrow 
combination  of  these  figures  (Ellmann,  1968;  Millett,  1969). 

The  concept  of  androcentrism  is  a  cornerstone  of  feminist 
scholarship.  Green  and  Kahn  (1985)  observe  the  dominance  of  the  male 
perspective  in  academic  disciplines,  such  as  history,  anthropology,  and 
literature.  Bern  (1993)  notes  the  results  of  the  androcentric  perspective  in 
four  fundamental  components  of  Western  ideological  structure:  Judaeo- 
Christian  theology,  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  Freudian  psychoanalytic 
theory,  and  American  equal  rights  law.  Hogsett  (1993)  exposes  the  sexist 
bias  embedded  in  Bloom's  Taxonomy,  and  in  Gilligan's  "A  Woman's  Place  in 
a  Man's  Life  Cycle"  (1982a)  she  debunks  much  of  what  modern  psychology 
has  said  about  girls'  moral  development  on  the  basis  of  the  androcentric 
perspectives  that  have  guided  the  field.  In  feminist  literary  criticism,  which  is 
discussed  below  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  this  study,  these  efforts  also  have 
been  both  vigorous  and  productive. 
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Enculturation  in  the  Lived  World 

Beyond  the  academy,  what  do  these  androcentric  modes  of  thought 
and  this  androcentric  presentation  of  the  world  mean  for  women  and  girls 
situated  in  modern  day  America?  How  does  androcentrism  intersect  with  the 
concept  of  everyday  life  that  most  women  hold?  In  the  world  that  we  each 
occupy  and  in  which  we  become  habituated-the  lived  world-everyday  life  is 
the  reality  "available  to  the  common  sense  of  the  ordinary  members  of 
society"  (  Berger  &  Luckmann,  1966,  p.  19).  As  a  social  being,  I  negotiate 
this  reality  minute  by  minute.  As  I  go  through  my  day,  I  interact  and  respond 
to  systems  and  codes  in  predominantly  predictable  ways.  These  actions  can 
be  as  basic  as  following  a  paved  road  to  my  destination.  The  road  leads 
along  a  path  that  may  not  be  the  most  direct  for  my  purposes.  But  I  follow  it; 
to  do  otherwise,  to  strike  out  across  a  field  of  strawberries  would  have 
consequences.  In  fact,  to  careen  off  the  road  and  race  my  car  across  the 
field  may  not  even  occur  to  me.  The  incalculable  codes,  systems,  and 
customs  that  saturate  everyday  iife  are  not  as  obvious  as  the  legal  codes 
that  keep  my  car  on  the  pavement.  Complex  and  covert,  they  exist  inside  a 
self-perpetuating  web  of  tacit  understandings  and  language. 

Language  is  one  of  the  most  profound  forces  in  everyday  life.  I  have 
been  indoctrinated  in  the  use  of  language,  and  it  saturates  my  world.  I 
depend  on  it  to  name  my  experiences  and  feelings,  to  explain  my  ideas,  to 


communicate  the  most  fundamental  facts  about  myself.  It  is  the  bottleneck  in 
and  out  of  my  consciousness.  All  of  the  members  of  my  society  use 
language  in  similar  ways.  We  depend  upon  its  communicative  value  to  share 
experiences  and  to  perform  even  the  most  minuscule  task.  Language 
objectifies  experience  and  sustains  classification  schemes.  It  is  a  tool  in 
formulating  a  "social  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  and  which  is  available  to  the  individual  in  everyday 
life.  .  .  This  stock  of  knowledge  includes  my  knowledge  of  my  situation  and 
its  limits"  (p.  41).  Furthermore,  because  of  the  mutual  understandings 
embedded  in  this  knowledge,  other  occupants  of  the  lived  world  are  aware 
of  my  situation  and  its  limits,  too,  just  as  I  am  aware  of  theirs. 

Therefore,  my  situation--who  I  am  in  terms  of  linguistic  categories, 
such  as  gender,  race,  class,  religious  preference,  sexual  orientation,  body 
type,  and  age-carries  the  weight  of  what  these  identifiers  mean  in  everyday 
life  to  me  and  to  others.  It  is  not  possible  to  gain  an  identity  outside  the 
parameters  of  the  social  world  partly  because  I  am  tethered  to  and  by 
language.  I  will  always  define  my  self  in  relation  to  that  world.  Even  if  I  live  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  expectations,  I  will  define  my  self  by  that 
opposition.  "[T]he  organism  and,  even  more,  the  self  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  apart  from  the  particular  social  context  in  which  they  are 
shaped"  (p. 50).  The  everyday  world  in  which  I  work  and  live  with  all  of  its 
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customs  and  codes  and  accumulated  knowledge  accounts  for  a  large 
measure  of  what  I  internalize  about  my  self  and  my  future  within  that 
everyday  world. 

A  large  part  of  the  schema  I  internalize  revolves  around  my  biological 
sex  and  the  behaviors  and  codes  that  my  culture  affixes  to  that  sex.  What 
does  my  awareness  of  my  self  as  a  female  mean  if  I  am  born  into  an 
androcentric  world?  If  the  perspectives  through  which  I  read  the  world  cast 
me  as  the  Other,  what  sense  can  I  make  of  the  lived  world?  If,  as  my 
everyday  life  unfurls,  I  observe  that  the  experiences  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation  by  my  society  are  not  mine,  except  in  a  peripheral  or  perhaps 
even  a  negative  way,  how  do  I  construct  a  self?  What  possibilities  and  limits 
shape  my  future? 

Androcentrism  and  Enculturation 

The  androcentric  perspective  reflected  in  the  everyday  world  through 

social  institutions,  mass  media,  literature,  art,  history,  science,  anthropology 

and  psychology  has  ramifications  for  all  members  of  a  society.  Over  forty 

years  ago,  De  Beauvoir  (1953/1989)  speculated  on  what  it  means  for  girls  to 

grow  into  puberty  and  into  the  realization  of  their  difference,  their  position  as 

"Other"  within  culture: 

It  is  a  strange  experience  for  an  individual  who  feels  himself  [sic]  to 
be  an  autonomous  and  transcendent  subject,  an  absolute,  to  discover 
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inferiority  ...  as  a  fixed  and  preordained  essence.  .  .  .  This  is  what 
happens  to  the  little  girl  when,  doing  her  apprenticeship  for  life  in  the 
world,  she  grasps  what  it  means  to  be  a  woman  therein.  The  sphere 
to  which  she  belongs  is  everywhere  enclosed,  limited,  dominated,  by 
the  male  universe:  high  as  she  may  raise  herself,  far  as  she  may 
venture,  there  will  always  be  a  ceiling  over  her  head,  walls  that  will 
block  her  way.  .  .  .  Because  she  is  a  woman,  the  little  girl  knows  that 
she  is  forbidden  the  sea  and  the  polar  regions,  a  thousand 
adventures,  a  thousand  joys:  she  was  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line.  (pp.  297-298) 


In  the  process  that  De  Beauvoir  describes  above,  the  little  girl  is 
cognizant  of  her  situation  as  she  discovers  inferiority;  her  situation  is 
revealed  to  her  as  she  matures.  In  De  Beauvior's  speculation  she  suggests 
that  the  child  both  recognizes  and  accepts  the  socially  imposed  limitations 
of  her  future  as  if  they  were  natural. 

However,  as  Bern  (1993)  describes  the  process  of  enculturation  she 
suggests  that  this  acquiescence  is  unconscious  and  self-perpetuating.  Bern 
explains  that  androcentrism  fuels  a  gendered  enculturation  process.  First 
she  notes  two  key  points  of  gender  schema  theory:  (a)  the  child  adopts  the 
gendered  lenses  embedded  in  cultural  discourse,  and  (b)  once  these  lenses 
are  internalized  the  child  attempts  "to  construct  an  identity  that  is  consistent 
with  [those  lenses]"  (p.  139).  In  Bern's  theory  the  gendered  lenses  through 
which  the  child  learns  to  view  the  world  are  tinted  by  the  androcentric 
perspective  of  the  lived  world.  Thus  the  limits  imposed  upon  both  sexes  by 
the  weight  of  cultural  tradition  are  part  of  the  internalization  process.  Girls 
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and  women  construct  the  self  as  "Other";  they  invent  these  selves  in  terms  of 

the  functions  they  serve  in  the  lives  of  men.  Furthermore,  because  of 

reification  this  self  is  compatible  with  what  is  deemed  "natural,"  with  what  is 

commonly  seen  as  the  "way  things  are."  The  addition  of  the  androcentric  tint 

alters  the  consequences  of  internalizing  gender  lenses. 

[Before  androcentrism  was  added  to  gender  role  socialization]  the 
individual  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  carrier  of  the  culture's 
gender  polarization,  [when  androcentrism  is  added]  the  individual  is  a 
deeply  implicated— if  unwilling-collaborator  in  the  social  reproduction 
of  male  power,  (p.  142) 

Bartky  (1990)  hints  at  what  this  collaboration  may  mean  for  girls  and 
women  enculturated  in  contemporary  American  society  when  she  discusses 
how  she  has  come  to  see  herself  as  a  victim  of  "psychic  alienation"  (p.  22). 
She  asserts, 

It  is  possible  to  be  oppressed  in  ways  that  need  involve  neither 
physical  deprivation,  legal  inequality,  nor  economic  exploitation:  one 
can  be  oppressed  psychologically.  ...  To  be  psychologically 
oppressed  is  to  be  weighed  down  in  your  mind;  it  is  to  have  harsh 
dominion  exercised  over  your  self-esteem,  (p.  22) 

As  she  defines  a  psychological  oppression,  Bartky  shows  how  fragmentation 
and  mystification  are  part  of  this  kind  of  oppression.  Mystification  refers  to 
the  "systematic  obscuring  of  both  the  reality  and  agencies  of  psychological 
oppression  so  that  its  intended  effect,  the  depreciated  self,  is  lived  out  as 
destiny,  guilt,  or  neurosis"  (p.  23).  Fragmentation  is  the  "splitting  of  a  whole 


person  into  parts  which  .  .  .  may  take  the  form  of  a  war  between  a  'true'  and 
'false'  self ...  or  the  form  of  a  coerced  and  degrading  identification  of  a 
person  with  her  body"  (p.  23).  Bartky  theorizes  that  mystification  and 
fragmentation  result  from  a  woman's  internalization  of  the  outside  world  and 
lead  to  a  "truncated  self  [that  is]  not  something  manufactured  out  there  by 
an  anonymous  Other  which  I  encounter  only  in  the  pages  of  Playboy  or 
Ladies' Home  Journal;  it  is  inside  of  me,  a  part  of  myself ..."  (p.  25). 

Life  in  the  "Time  Before" 

I  opened  this  chapter  with  a  brief  story  of  my  mother's  bravery  and 
intelligence  and  the  observation  that  those  attributes  were  squelched  in 
certain  contexts.  As  I  write  I  recall  bright,  energetic  friends  who  also 
suppressed  their  own  goals  and  talents  to  take  "their  places"  in  adult  the 
world.  Recalling  these  experiences  and  reading  feminist  academics  and 
writers,  I  am  struck  by  Bartky's  image  of  the  truncated  self.  Though  it  is 
constructed  in  slightly  different  ways,  this  image  is  haunting  to  me  partly 
because  of  memories  of  my  own  adolescence  and  partly  because  it 
persistently  emerges  in  feminist  texts  (i.e.,  Friedan,  1963;  Millet,  1969;  Rich, 
1979;  Woolf,  1929/1964;  and  others).  Moreover,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
recurring  metaphors  of  voice  and  silence. 
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One  difficulty  of  investigating  the  lives  of  girls  and  women  as  students 
and  teachers  is  that  the  theoretical  base  of  the  investigation  is  guided  by 
perspectives  that  originate  in  positions  of  privilege.  Bartky  and  other  feminist 
academics  represent  a  privileged  class  of  adult  women  who  are  well- 
educated  and  well-fed.  They  have  reflected  on  their  lives  and  been 
transformed.  In  fact,  as  Bartky  noted  "[t]o  be  a  feminist,  one  has  to  become 
one  .  .  .  [usually  through]  a  profound  personal  transformation,  an  experience 
which  goes  far  beyond  that  sphere  of  human  activity  [that]  we  regard 
ordinarily  as  'political'"  (1990,  p.  11).  Indeed,  the  work  of  feminists  is  united 
by  their  perspectives.  A  key  question,  however,  for  those  of  us  in  education 
is  how  can  the  insights  offered  in  feminist  writings  be  used  in  our  work  with 
those  who  have  not  had  a  such  a  transformative  experience?  The  scrutiny 
with  which  feminist  academics  have  examined  their  own  lives  offers  insight 
into  what  their  lives  were  like  in  the  "time  before"  the  rise  of  their  feminist 
consciousnesses,  before  they  grasped  the  existence  and  implications  of  the 
androcentric  nature  of  "reality."  How  these  writings  influence  research  on 
women  and  girls  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Another  problematic  point  arises  from  the  deeply  embedded  nature  of 
androcentric  perspectives  that  may  be  encountered  when  investigating  the 
lives  of  girls  and  women.  Participants  in  that  world  who  become  participants 
in  research  studies  may  not  be  able  to  articulate  alternative  perspectives  in 
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concrete  ways.  This  inability  influences  research  methodology,  and  it  is 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

Research  on  Girls  and  Women 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of  feminist  scholarship  has  been  the 
investigation  of  the  lives  of  girls  and  women  in  the  lived  world.  In  education, 
key  research  has  been  conducted  by  Sadker  and  Sadker  (1994)  who 
surveyed  dozens  of  studies  and  conducted  their  own  research  to  evaluate 
girls'  educational  experiences.  In  every  grade  and  in  every  part  of  the 
country  they  found  gender  bias  in  both  pedagogy  and  curriculum  content. 
This  bias  suggests  that  from  a  very  early  age  girls  are  relegated  to 
peripheral  status.  Considering  Berger  and  Luckmann's  (1963)  concept  of 
the  social  stock  of  knowledge  generated  in  the  lived  world,  this  relegation  to 
peripheral  status  is  not  inexplicable.  While  the  Sadkers  pointed  out  that  boys 
also  suffered  from  gender  bias--for  example,  many  were  expected  to 
suppress  traditionally  feminine  characteristics  and  to  exhibit  traditionally 
masculine  traits,  often  at  their  own  peril-it  is  clear  from  the  research  that 
boys  also  received  androcentric  messages  of  autonomy  and  self- 
actualization  from  both  pedagogical  strategies  and  curricular  content.  The 
sheer  weight  of  the  evidence  that  Sadker  and  Sadker  and  others  (  e.g. 
AAUW,  1992,  1995)  have  gathered  on  the  inequity  of  girls'  educational 
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experience  indicates  that  gender  bias  is  deeply  embedded  in  public 
education.  The  findings  of  these  researchers  buttress  the  work  of 
educational  critical  theorists,  such  as  Apple  (1983) ,  Freire  (1970) ,  Giroux 
(1983)  and  Weiler  (1988) ,  who  assert  that  schools  reinforce  culture  with  its 
inequities  intact. 

While  Sadker  and  Sadker  have  focused  on  the  habituated  world  of 
schools  which  girls  and  women  experience,  Gilligan  and  her  colleagues 
(Brown  &  Gilligan,  1992;  Gilligan,  1990;  Gilligan,  1982b)  have  worked  to 
understand  the  internal  world  of  girls  as  they  develop.  In  Gilligan's  (1982b) 
work  on  girls'  moral  development,  she  challenged  Kohlberg's  hierarchy 
(cited  in  Gilligan,  p.  10)  of  moral  development,  which  had  been  created  from 
research  with  only  male  subjects.  Gilligan  proposed  that  moral  development 
was  tied  to  differing  points  of  view  that  were  shaped  by  the  different 
socialization  of  females  and  males.  Gilligan  cited  Chodorow's  premise  (pp. 
7-9)  that  because  '"women,  universally,  are  largely  responsible  for  early  child 
care'"  (p.  7),  females  developed  with  a  priority  of  connectedness  while  males 
prioritized  separateness.  Using  this  framework,  Gilligan  asserted  that  these 
differing  perspectives  shape  moral  development  so  that  priorities  are 
different  for  males  and  females.  Girls  focus  on  connectedness  and  invest  a 
great  deal  of  energy  in  relationships.  Thus,  they  privilege  the  relational  world. 
Before  the  Gilligan  research  the  androcentric  lens  through  which  moral 
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development  had  been  viewed  put  females  at  a  disadvantage  because 
traditionally  a  focus  on  the  relational  world  has  been  seen  as  an  indication  of 
immaturity.  (See,  for  example,  Graves'  (1974)  research  on  children  writers.) 

Gilligan  and  others  also  researched  two  girls'  schools:  the  Emma 
Willard  School  (Gilligan,  1990)  and  the  Laurel  School  (Brown  &  Gilligan, 
1992).  In  both  of  these  studies  the  researchers  investigated  the  priorities  of 
connectedness  and  relationships  as  they  evolved  during  female 
adolescence.  One  result  was  the  discovery  of  how  the  pull  of  the  relational 
world  is  in  conflict  with  the  values  of  autonomy  presented  in  contemporary 
culture.  The  chasm  between  these  two  forces  is  difficult  for  girls  to 
transverse,  for  the  journey  across  requires  that  some  element  of  self  be 
abandoned  or  suppressed.  As  Gilligan  explained,  "For  girls  to  remain 
responsive  to  themselves,  they  must  resist  the  conventions  of  feminine 
goodness;  to  remain  responsive  to  others  they  must  resist  the  values  placed 
on  self-sufficiency  and  independence  in  North  American  culture"  (1990,  p. 
14).  So  the  image  of  dividing  and  suppressing,  of  fragmenting,  emerges 
again  as  part  of  the  psychic  history  of  females.  Again  this  fragmentation  is 
the  result  of  the  disjuncture  between  the  external  world  with  its 
representation  of  the  "way  things  are"  and  perceptions  of  developing  girls 
and  how  they  sense  things  should  be.  However,  the  fragmentation 
discussed  above  does  not  arise  from  the  retrospective  insights  of  feminist 
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academics  but  from  the  voices  of  adolescent  girls  as  they  discuss  their  lives 
with  researchers. 

Images  of  fragmentation  and  silence  also  emerged  in  a  study  by 
Belenky,  Clinchy,  Goldberger,  and  Tarule  (1986).  Using  the  model  Perry 
(cited  in  Belenky  et  al.,  1986)  had  constructed  from  interviews  with  Harvard 
males  as  a  template,  these  researchers  investigated  how  women  construct 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  In  interviews  with  136  women  from  various 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  in  a  variety  of  contexts,  Belenky  et  al.  used 
metaphors  of  voice  to  describe  how  women  constructed  knowledge.  Women 
in  the  position  of  silence  received  knowledge  from  external  sources.  Unable 
to  believe  they  had  the  power  to  create  knowledge  from  their  own 
experiences,  they  were  dependent  upon  these  forces  to  make  sense  of  their 
lives. 

It  seems  naive  to  attempt  to  understand  how  sex-roles  may  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  truncated  self  without  considering  the 
issue  of  heterosexuality.  In  Bartky's  discussion  of  the  truncated  self  (see 
above)  she  suggests  that  fragmentation  can  also  originate  in  sexuality  and 
sexual  objectification--the  identification  of  a  whole  person  with  one  or  two 
aspects  of  her  anatomy-that  girls  and  women  witness  in  the  lived  world  of 
everyday  life  and  occasionally  in  personal  relationships. 


In  an  ethnographic  project  I  conducted  (Pace,  1993)  by  observing  a 
college  literature  classroom,  I  found  that  many  of  the  women  students 
became  active  participants  in  their  own  objectification  as  a  way  of 
communicating  with  a  male  instructor  who  encouraged  such  behaviors. 
Throughout  the  term  this  instructor  used  flirting  to  engage  the  female 
students  and  the  sexual  objectification  of  women  to  bond  with  the  male 
students.  As  the  class  evolved,  it  became  focused  on  human  sexuality  as  a 
chief  element  in  literary  texts.  He  relegated  women  students  to  sexual 
objects  by  suppressing  their  intellectual  responses,  encouraging  responses 
that  signaled  helplessness  and  self-doubt,  and  by  exhibiting  flirting 
behaviors  during  class  discussions.  As  the  class  evolved  discussion 
became  increasingly  focused  on  the  sexual  behavior  of  literary  characters. 
The  instructor,  for  example,  repeatedly  labeled  Hamlet's  mother  a  "slut." 
With  body  language  and  overt  talk  of  sexual  conduct  and  of  female 
anatomy-such  as  a  reference  in  one  class  to  Dolly  Parton's  breasts-he  was 
attentive  to  the  women  in  his  class  only  as  male-defined  women,  not  as 
students.  By  "romancing  the  intellect"  (p.  26)  of  these  female  students  and 
placing  them  in  self-degrading  postures,  the  instructor  reinforced  their 
position  as  beings  who  were,  above  all  else,  sexual.  Alternative  avenues  of 
engagement  in  the  class  evaporated,  and  by  the  end  of  the  term  more  than 
half  of  the  women  had  joined  in  the  process  of  the  sexual  objectification  of 
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other  women:  They  defined  female  literary  characters  exclusively  by 
referencing  sexual  behaviors  or  anatomical  features. 

In  a  study  examining  sexuality  issues  beyond  the  classroom  and  in 
the  college  culture  as  a  whole,  Holland  and  Eisenhart  (1990)  found  the 
element  of  romance  significant.  As  part  of  their  study  on  the  role  that 
romance  plays  in  women  students'  career  choices,  they  presented  a  cultural 
model  of  heterosexual  romance:  A  man  and  a  woman  are  mutually  attracted. 
He  gets  to  know  and  appreciate  her  and  performs  certain  tasks,  such  as 
taking  her  places,  calling  her  on  the  phone,  and  buying  her  gifts.  She,  in 
return,  allows  the  relationship  to  move  to  a  more  intimate  level.  Both  are 
rewarded  not  only  by  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship  but  also  by  the  prestige 
derived  from  the  fact  that  they  have  proven  attractive  enough  to  have  a 
mate.  Moreover,  the  model  is  driven  by  the  relative  attractiveness  of  each 
member  of  the  couple,  by  each  person's  attractiveness  capital.  If  the  man  is 
the  less  attractive  member,  he  must  bestow  particularly  "nice"  treatment  on 
the  woman.  If  the  woman  is  the  less  attractive  partner,  she  does  not  expect 
as  much  "nice"  treatment  from  the  male  (Holland  &  Skinner  cited  in  Holland 
&  Eisenhart,  pp.  94-95).  However,  attractiveness  is  defined  differently  for 
men  and  women:  "Men's  prestige  and  attractiveness  can  derive  from 
success  in  other  domains.  ...  A  woman's  prestige,  in  contrast,  comes  solely 
from  her  [physical]  appeal  to  men"  (p.  107).  The  attractiveness  capital  of 
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women,  then,  is  tied  to  the  images  of  women  that  have  been  created  in  an 
androcentric  culture,  images  that  rank  women  in  relation  to  their  functions  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  in  relation  to  their  physical  attributes.  The  cultural  model 
of  heterosexual  romance  shapes  expectations  in  relationships,  establishes 
the  cultural  and  personal  capital  of  attractiveness,  and  frames  the  "sexual 
auction"  (p.  106)  that  Holland  and  Eisenhart  identified  on  the  college 
campuses  they  studied. 

This  cultural  model  of  heterosexual  romance  and  the  concept  of 
attractiveness  capital  suggests  that  the  most  accessible  form  of  power 
women  have  is  that  which  they  can  claim  through  approximating  a  culturally 
constructed  image  of  physical  attractiveness.  The  struggle  to  obtain  this 
image  enforces  a  labor-for-looks  mentality  for  young  women  competing  to 
raise  their  ante  in  the  sexual  auction.  However,  attempts  to  mimic  the  models 
of  feminine  attractiveness  mirrored  in  popular  culture  set  up  a  spider-and-fly 
situation.  If  women  resist  the  images  culture  fashions  and  claim 
independence,  they  may  lose  the  attractiveness  capital  necessary  to  attract 
a  mate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  embrace  these  poses  of  attractiveness, 
they  participate,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  their  own  objectification. 

This  pursuit  of  beauty  contributes  to  the  process  of  female 
fragmentation  because  it  "produces  ...  an  estrangement  from  [a  woman  or 
girl's]  bodily  being:.  .  .  she  is  scarcely  allowed  to  be  anything  else;  .  .  .  she 
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must  exist  perpetually  at  a  distance  from  her  physical  self,  fixed  ...  in  a 
permanent  posture  of  disapproval"  (Bartky,  1990,  p.  40).  Thus  the  girl  or 
woman  must  step  outside  of  herself  and  view  that  self  with  the  gaze  of  the 
male  eye  so  that  she  can  measure  her  attributes  against  what  she  imagines 
the  standards  of  attractiveness  to  be.  Because  the  imagined  perfection  is 
not  attainable,  many  girls  and  women  become  ensnared  in  a  cycle  of  self- 
critique.  Even  if  a  woman  approximates  the  current  standards  of 
attractiveness,  she  still  cannot  rest.  Fashion  will  change  the  image,  or  time 
will  alter  the  body;  the  self-monitoring  cannot  stop.  Bartky  sees  the  feminine 
narcissism  described  by  Freud  (cited  in  Bartky,  p.  39)  and  presented  in 
countless  texts  not  as  vanity  or  frivolity  but  as  a  sign  of  self-conscious 
inferiority,  as  a  preoccupation  "with  an  inferiorized  body"  (p.  40)  that  women 
are  constantly  trying  to  repair.  This  preoccupation  springs  from  the 
heterosexual  model  of  romantic  attraction  and  is  fed  by  culturally  produced 
images  of  women. 

Thus,  androcentric  perspectives  are  manifested  in  culture  and  shape 
the  lives  and  perspectives  of  all  the  members  of  the  culture.  In  the  lived 
world  of  codes  and  systems,  of  language  acquisition  and  use,  of  public  and 
private  education,  of  heterosexual  attraction  and  rebuttal,  girls  and  women 
are  cast  in  supporting  roles,  to  take  "their  place"  in  the  male  world.  Caught  in 
the  synergy  of  androcentric  perspectives  and  the  reification  and 


internalization  of  the  lived  world  of  everyday  life,  many  females  live  out  their 
lives  within  the  confines  of  feminized  role  identity.  As  Berger  (1963)  notes, 
"Society  not  only  controls  our  movements,  but  shapes  our  identity,  our 
thoughts  and  our  emotions.  The  structures  of  society  become  the  structures 
of  our  own  consciousness.  ...  We  are  betrayed  into  captivity  with  our  own 
cooperation"  (p.  121).  When  I  consider  the  androcentric  perspective  that 
shapes  that  captivity,  Bern's  assertion  that  many  women  become 
"collaborators]  in  the  social  reproduction  of  male  power"  (1993,  p.  142)  is 
similar  to  Bartky's  representation  of  the  evolution  of  a  truncated  self.  The 
theories  of  both  these  women  are  buttressed  by  the  ideas  found  in  muted 
group  theory. 


Muted-Group  Theory 
Women's  collaboration  in  the  reproduction  and  transfer  of  the 
androcentric  model  of  the  lived  world  also  emerges  in  the  concept  of  muted- 
group  theory.  S.  Ardener  (1975),  the  social  anthropologist,  explains  that 
people  "hold  .  .  .  very  close  ideas,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  talk 
of  a  group  sharing  or  generating  a  common  model  of  society"  (xi).  Within  this 
larger  model  of  the  reality,  there  is  a  'model  of  woman'  that  represents  who 
women  are  "in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  'generated'  the  model"  (xi). 
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According  to  S.  Ardener,  as  social  groups  generate  common  models 
of  society,  those  groups  who  have  not  created  the  dominant  model  are 
muted.  Using  this  definition  and  considering  the  social  construction  of  reality 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  identify  several  muted  groups-e.g.  racial 
minorities,  religious  minorities,  lesbians  and  gay  males,  and  women. 
Dominated  groups  "structure  their  world  through  the  model  (or  models)  of 
the  dominant  group.  .  ."  (cited  in  Deiamont,  1989,  p.  25).  In  fact,  S.  Ardener 
suggests  that 

while  both  dominant  and  muted  groups  probably  generate  ideas  of 
social  reality  at  deep  [persistent  paradigmatic]  levels,  the  ideas  of  the 
dominant  group  so  blanket  the  surface  of  everyday  life  that  the  muted 
group  is  likely  to  find  its  generation  of  surface  ideas  inhibited  by  the 
blanket  coverage,  (p. 15) 

In  other  words,  the  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  different  realities  is  sustained 

by  the  overpowering,  persistent  model  of  the  lived  world  encountered  in 

everyday  life.  Members  of  muted  groups  may  not  be  able  to  create  a  model 

of  a  different  reality  or  articulate  an  understanding  of  their  situation  within  the 

confines  of  the  dominant  model. 

For  muted  groups  who  are  geographically  clustered-i.e.,  racial 

minorities  and  some  religious  minorities--the  structuring  of  alternative  models 

within  the  boundaries  of  their  ethnic  or  geographic  domain  may  increase  the 

awareness  of  their  domination.  These  groups  often  have  their  own  cultural 

artifacts  and  histories  which  may,  in  fact,  include  some  acknowledgment  of 
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their  oppressed  status.  Thus  for  these  groups  a  deep  sense  of  the  discord 

between  different  social  realities  can  arise.  However,  for  members  of  muted 

groups  who  are  dispersed  throughout  the  population-i.e.,  lesbians,  gay 

males,  girls,  and  women-points  of  discord  between  the  dominant  models  of 

the  lived  world  and  the  individualized  models  they  have  suppressed  may  be 

deeply  disguised. 

S.  Ardener  suggests  that  despite  the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 

dominant  model  of  social  reality,  even  muted  groups  probably  do  generate 

models  of  a  conflicting  social  reality  at  some  level.  However, 

[i]t  is  not  clear  quite  how  muted  groups  adjust  to  the  dislocation 
between  their  deep  models  and  the  surface  model  of  the  dominant 
group,  but  it  is  argued  that  they  learn  to  express  their  own  deepest 
ideas  in  terms  of  the  dominant  group's  surface  ideas,  (p.  15) 

The  idea  that  muted  group  members  "learn  to  express"  their  deepest 

ideas  in  terms  of  the  dominant  groups'  ideas  indicates  that  the  discord 

between  the  two  models  of  social  reality  must  be  sensed  though  it  may  not 

be  consciously  known.  S.  Ardener  (1975)  observes  that  this  sense  of  discord 

may  emerge  as  intolerance  for  change  and  a  blind  adherence  to  the 

dominant  model  even  though  it  puts  members  of  the  muted  group  at  a 

disadvantage  in  the  social  world.  Friere  (1970)  also  discusses  the 

resistance  that  oppressed  groups  may  demonstrate  toward  efforts  to  liberate 

them  from  the  comfort  of  the  status  quo: 
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The  conflict  lies  in  the  choice  between  being  wholly  themselves  or 
being  divided;  between  ejecting  the  oppressor  within  or  not  ejecting 
him;  .  .  .  between  following  prescriptions  or  having  choices;  between 
being  spectators  or  actors;  .  .  .  between  speaking  out  or  being  silent, 
(pp.  32-33) 

Even  if  muted-group  members  become  aware  of  their  position  by 
sensing  the  dissonance  between  internal  and  external  models,  they  may 
simply  readjust  their  internal  models.  Thus,  their  unconscious  perceptions 
may  evolve  into  "conscious  ideas  [that  are  in]  accord  with  those  generated 
by  the  dominant  group"  (S.  Ardener,  cited  in  Delamont,  1989,  p.  15). 

Freire  also  discusses  how  oppressed  groups  who  are  "submerged  in 
reality  cannot  perceive  clearly  the  order .  .  .  whose  image  they  have 
internalized"  (p.  48).  Freire,  like  Berger  and  Luckmann  (1966),  does  not 
specifically  discuss  women.  However,  he  asserts  that  when  the  members  of 
one  group  hinder  the  "pursuit  of  self-affirmation  as  a  responsible  person" 
(Freire,  1970,  p.  40)  by  the  members  of  another  group,  an  oppressive 
situation  is  established.  If  women  have  internalized  the  androcentric 
perspective  of  the  lived  world,  it  follows  that  they  must  believe  that  their 
"pursuit  of  self-affirmation"  rests  in  their  service  to  men,  in  their  position  as 
Other  in  the  androcentric  lived  world  of  everyday  life.  While  Freire  does  not 
take  into  account  how  the  definition  of  a  "responsible  person"  may  contribute 
to  internalized  oppression  of  women,  muted-group  theory  interwoven  with 
the  concepts  of  internalized  androcentrism  does. 
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In  Berger's  (1963)  discussion  of  how  society  becomes  infused  in 
individuals  he  alludes  to  the  way  that  individuals  adapt  to  roles  fashioned  by 
social  codes  even  if  those  roles  are  self-defeating:  "[P]rejudging  not  only 

concerns  the  victim's  external  fate  but  also  his  [sic]  consciousness  as  it 

is  shaped  by  .  .  .  expectations.  The  most  terrible  thing  that  prejudice  can  do 
to  an  individual  is  to  make  him  [sic]  become  what  the  prejudiced  image  of 
him  [sic]  says  that  he  [sic]  is"  (p.  102). 

Thus  muted-group  theory  in  conjunction  with  Berger  and  Luckmann's 
(1966)  ideas  on  the  social  construction  of  reality  provides  some  insight  into 
the  inarticulateness  and  capitulation  of  members  of  oppressed  groups  within 
a  society.  If  the  concept  of  androcentrism  is  added  to  these  theoretical 
propositions,  then  girls  and  women,  no  matter  what  their  ethnic  or  economic 
background,  are  members  of  muted  groups. 

Feminist  Literary  Theory 
The  Androcentric  Nature  of  Literary  Texts. 

As  an  undergraduate  in  the  early  seventies,  I  remember  asking  an 
English  professor  why  there  were  no  women  writers  on  his  syllabus.  He 
laughed  and  noted  that  when  a  woman  wrote  something  worth  reading  it 
would  be  on  his  syllabus.  As  an  aspiring  writer,  I  was  embarrassed  and 
angry.  In  retrospect,  I  realize  that  the  professor  was  as  much  a  prisoner  of 
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his  value  system  as  I  was  of  mine.  He  had  internalized  standards  of  literary 
excellence  embedded  in  male-centered  perspectives. 

One  focus  of  feminist  literary  critics  has  been  to  trace  the  bias  that 
people  like  me  and  my  professor  represented  and  to  expose  how  that  bias 
has  shaped  the  creation  and  evaluation  of  literary  texts.  Above  I  recalled 
Berger  and  Luckmann's  (1966)  observation  that  language  objectifies 
experiences.  Through  language  all  experiences  are  preservable,  but  not  all 
experiences  are  preserved.  As  a  society  evolves  only  certain  events  are 
captured  for  preservation.  In  other  words,  the  accrual  of  experiences  that 
construct  the  social  stock  of  knowledge  is  a  selective  process.  The  nature  of 
the  experiences  accrued  in  history,  in  literature,  in  religion,  and  in  the  arts 
seem  to  "tower  over  the  reality  of  our  everyday  lives  like  giant  presences"  (p. 
40),  but  these  experiences  were  also  selected  for  preservation  by  those  who 
constructed  those  "giant  presences,"  by  men  who  were  privileged  in  some 
way  by  the  cultures  in  which  they  lived. 

When  the  experiences  of  one  group  are  granted  more  value  than 
those  of  any  other  group  (i.e.  when  a  dominant  model  of  experiences 
eclipses  alternative  experiences)  the  represented  experiences  become  the 
standard.  Other  experiences  exist  in  shadow  and  may  not  be  preserved  at 
all.  Baym  (1981/1985)  traces  how  theories  of  American  literary  criticism  have 
sustained  the  notion  that  male  experiences  in  this  culture  have  been 
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considered  more  worthy  of  preservation  than  female  experiences.  And  in 
examining  women  writers  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Heilbrun  (1988) 
reflects  on  how  the  devaluation  of  the  lived  events  of  women's  lives—their 
friendships,  their  physical  experiences,  and  the  richness  they  have  found  in 
aging-have  not  been  preserved  in  the  works  of  prominent  women  writers 
because  these  women  did  not  write  about  these  events.  The  absence  of 
these  experiences  reinforces  the  notion  that  they  are  trivial. 

The  missing  voices  of  women,  the  editing— by  self  or  society-of 
female  experiences,  the  elevation  of  male  experiences,  and  the  prevalence 
of  male  judges  of  literary  excellence  have  resulted  in  a  literary  canon,  which 
like  the  lived  world,  is  androcentric.  Observing  the  androcentrism  embedded 
in  literature,  Showalter  (1971)  asks  how  women  as  students  are  influenced 
by  the  literary  curriculum.  Using  the  syllabi  from  the  department  where  she 
studied  as  an  undergraduate,  she  concluded  that  "by  the  end  of  her 
freshman  year,  a  woman  student  would  have  learned  something  about 
intellectual  neutrality;  she  would  be  learning,  in  fact,  how  to  think  like  a  man" 
(p.  855).  Showalter  follows  the  trajectory  of  this  apprenticeship  and  reflects 
on  its  results: 

The  masculine  culture,  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  a  male  author 
and,  usually,  a  male  professor,  is  so  all-encompassing  that  few 
women  students  can  sustain  the  sense  of  a  positive  feminine  identity 
in  the  face  of  it.  Women  are  estranged  from  their  own  experience  and 
unable  to  perceive  its  shape  and  authenticity,  in  part  because  they  do 
not  see  it  mirrored  and  given  resonance  by  literature.  Instead  they  are 


expected  to  identify  as  readers  with  a  masculine  experience  and 
perspective,  which  is  presented  as  the  human  one.  (p.  856) 

As  noted  above,  the  roles  women  characters  play  in  the  literary 
expression  of  male  experiences  have  been  recognized  as  narrow  and 
confining.  (See,  for  example,  Baym,  1981/1985;  De  Beauvoir,  1953/1989; 
Ellmann,  1968;  Fetterley  1977/1991;  Millet,  1968;  Woolf,  1929/1964.)  Baym 
(1981/1985)  asserts  that  particular  types  of  male  experiences  that  support  a 
myth  of  American  culture  have  been  preserved  in  American  literature.  In  this 
myth  "the  pure  American  self  divorced  form  specific  social  circumstances" 
confronts  the  "promise  offered  by  the  idea  of  America."  Baym  explains  that 
this  promise  is  "that  in  this  new  land,  untrammeled  by  history  and  social 
accident,  a  person  will  be  able  to  achieve  complete  self-definition"  (p.  71). 

However,  the  person  who  seeks  and  achieves  this  self-definition  is  the 
autonomous  male.  Women,  as  Fetterley  (1977/1991)  points  out,  frequently 
are  cast  as  obstacles  to  male  freedom. 

Immasculation  and  Enculturation 

Women,  by  nature  of  their  reproductive  function  and  their 
entrenchment  in  the  domestic  sphere  traditionally  have  been  cast,  however 
inaccurately,  as  peripheral  figures  in  the  drama  of  a  "new  land"  to  which 
Baym  (1981/1985)  refers.  Fetterley  (1977/1991)  notes  that  women  are,  in 
fact,  antithetical  to  the  self-definition  of  men.  Examining  women's  roles  in 
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American  literature,  she  concludes  that  women  are  often  portrayed  as 

nagging  or  seductive  reminders  that  men  must  occupy  social  positions  of 

responsibility,  too.  Fetterley  notes  that  "[t]he  sacrificial  scapegoat  [in 

American  literary  works]  is  the  woman/wife  and  the  cleansed  survivor  is  the 

husband/male"  (p.  492).  Tracing  this  theme  through  several  well-known 

canonical  works,-for  example,  Faulkner's  "A  Rose  for  Emily"  (1931/1993), 

Fitzgerald's  The  Great  Gatsbv  (1925/1953),  and  Hawthorne's  "The 

Birthmark"  (1843/1 993), --Fetterley  echoes  Showalter's  questions  about 

women  and  the  literary  curriculum.  However,  Fetterley  speculates  on  the 

personal  processes  that  girls  and  women  may  experience  as  they  read 

androcentric  texts: 

The  female  reader  is  co-opted  into  participation  in  an  experience  from 
which  she  is  explicitly  excluded;  she  is  asked  to  identify  with  a 
selfhood  that  defines  itself  in  opposition  to  her;  she  is  required  to 
identify  against  herself '[italics  added]  ...  to  experience  a  peculiar 
form  of  powerlessness  .  .  .  [T]he  powerlessness  that  results  from  the 
endless  division  of  self  against  self,  the  consequence  of  the 
invocation  to  identify  as  male  while  being  reminded  that  to  be  male-to 
be  universal,  to  be  American-is  to  be  not  female,  (p.  493) 

Fetterley  proposes  that  within  the  dynamic  of  the  reading  process,  women 

become  immasculated;  they  learn  to  think  as  men:  "As  readers  and  teachers 

and  scholars,  women  are  taught  to  think  as  men,  to  identify  with  a  male  point 

of  view,  and  to  accept  as  normal  and  legitimate  a  male  system  of  values, 

one  of  whose  central  principles  is  misogyny"  (p.  497). 
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Just  as  the  myth  of  self-realization  Baym  (1981/1985)  describes  is  not 
confined  to  literary  texts,  the  fragmentation  that  Fetterley  (1977/1991) 
proposes  is  not  confined  to  the  reading  of  literature.  As  the  above  discussion 
indicates,  fragmentation  emerges  in  the  philosophy  of  Bartky  (1990)  and  the 
research  of  Gilligan  (1990).  Moreover,  it  is  a  possible  result  of  the  disjuncture 
some  muted  groups  sense  as  they  struggle  with  the  weight  of  dominant 
models  of  official  reality.  Fetterley's  idea  of  immasculation  foreshadowed 
what  Bern  (1993)  describes  as  internalized  androcentrism  and 
fragmentation. 

Not  only  do  the  concepts  of  internalized  androcentrism  and 
fragmentation  make  their  way  into  literary  studies-and  thus  the  literature 
classroom-via  the  work  of  theorists  such  as  Fetterley,  but  the  element  of 
"romancing"  also  appears  in  feminist  literary  theory.  However,  in  this  context 
romancing  is  not  the  literal  romancing  that  may  emerge  in  class  discussions 
(Pace,  1993)  or  in  the  off-campus  social  life  researched  by  Holland  and 
Eisenhart  (1990);  rather  it  is  a  more  figurative,  more  intellectual  kind  of 
seduction.  This  romancing  takes  place  in  what  Schweickart  (1986)  describes 
as  the  way  that  the  text  "rouses"  the  female  reader's  "authentic  desires"  for 
self-definition  and  then  harnesses  those  desires. 

As  she  probes  the  possibility  of  a  feminist  theory  of  reading, 
Schweickart  (1986)  embellishes  Fetterley's  concept  of  immasculation  by 


acknowledging  how  the  idea  of  autonomy  attracts  the  feminist  reader.  Using 
a  quote  from  Jameson,  Schweickart  explains  that  "[t]he  effectively 
ideological  is  also  at  the  same  time  necessarily  Utopian"  (cited  in 
Schweickart,  p.  42).  In  other  words,  Schweickart  recognizes  that  she  holds 
the  same  general  ideological  notions  as  the  other  members  of  her  world. 
And  that  ideology  supports  concepts  such  as  meritocracy  and  autonomy.  As 
a  feminist  reader,  Schweickart  recognizes  that  the  "authentic  liberatory 
aspirations"  (p.  43),  which  she  has  internalized,  establish  a  genuine 
connectedness  with  male  protagonists.  Once  her  desire  for  autonomy  is 
aroused  by  the  text,  her  identification  with  a  male  character  is  fixed. 
According  to  Schweickart,  the  stronger  her  feminist  sensibilities  the  greater 
her  attraction  to  the  Utopian  vision  of  autonomy.  Thus  Schweickart  suggests 
that  feminist  readers  who  embrace  the  notion  of  autonomy  can  become 
ensnared  in  the  American  myth  of  self-definition  and  even  they  may  identify 
against  themselves. 

Reader-Response  Theory 
Like  other  feminist  academics,  Schweickart  reflects  on  her  personal 
experiences  and  responses.  However,  instead  of  examining  her  responses 
to  the  lived  world,  Schweickart  tries  to  unravel  her  kinship  with  and  alienation 
from  literary  texts.  This  self-analysis  of  her  own  readership  is  legitimized  not 


only  by  feminist  literary  criticism  but  also  by  reader-response  criticism,  a 
strand  of  criticism  in  which  critics  acknowledge  that  readers  participate  in 
the  creation  of  literary  meaning. 

In  its  current  form,  reader-response  criticism  arose  as  one  reaction  to 
the  research  of  Richards  (1929).  In  his  work  at  Cambridge,  Richards 
regularly  collected  students'  written  responses  to  poetry.  As  he  studied  their 
efforts,  he  became  cognizant  of  the  many  ways  that  students  "misread" 
these  works  .  Student  responses  seemed  so  connected  to  their  lives  and 
experiences  that  he  called  the  responses  "fieldwork  in  comparative 
ideology"  (p.  6).  He  classified  the  misreadings  into  ten  categories  and  set 
about  formulating  a  methodology  for  the  teaching  of  literature  that  would 
"control  these  tricksey[sic]  components"  (p.  6). 

Some  of  Richards'  pedagogical  strategies  evolved  to  become  New 
Criticism,  a  method  of  literary  analysis  that  confines  literary  meaning  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  text.  Couched  in  this  stable  position,  meaning  must  be 
unearthed  by  diligent  readers  through  close  readings  of  the  literary  text.  In 
pursuit  of  scholarship,  the  New  Critic  suppresses  subjective  responses,  in 
the  same  way  that  natural  scientists  traditionally  have  been  believed  to  push 
aside  subjectivism.  As  Wellek  and  Warren  (1942)  explain  "Appreciation, 
taste,  enthusiasm  are  .  .  .  an  inevitable,  though  deplorable,  [italics  added] 
escape  from  the  austerity  of  sound  scholarship"  (p.  15) . 


However,  some  theorists  who  read  Richards1  "fieldwork  in 
comparative  ideology"  (1929,  p.  6)  were  not  committed  to  controlling  or 
dismissing  individual  responses  to  literature.  Rosenblatt  (1938/1968)  was 
interested  in  using  the  various  responses  as  a  pedagogical  strategy. 
Influenced  by  Dewey's  writings  on  aesthetic  experience,  she  believed  that 
students'  individual  "transactions"  with  a  literary  work  were  not  only 
inevitable  but  also  valuable.  To  Rosenblatt,  literature  was  an  "intense 
personal  activity"  in  which  "[t]he  reader  counts  for  at  least  as  much  as  the 
book  or  poem  itself"  (1938,  p.  x).  Thus,  meaning  is  not  resident  in  the  text 
rather,  it  emerges  from  the  act  of  reading. 

Despite  Rosenblatt's  assertions,  the  academic  community  continued 
to  view  literary  meaning  as  a  knowable  collection  of  ideas  embedded  in  a 
literary  text  until  Iser's  Act  of  Reading:  A  Theory  of  Aesthetic  Response 
(1978)  appeared.  Like  Rosenblatt,  Iser  asserted  that  reading  was  a  creative 
act  during  which  the  meaning  of  texts  was  produced.  Thus  readers  were  not 
passive  beings  that  absorbed  "a  direct  'internalization'"  of  a  text,  but  active 
participants  in  a  "dynamic  interaction  between  text  and  reader"  (p.  107). 
With  the  work  of  Iser  and  others  (e.g.  Bleich,1980;  Poulet,  1980)  literary 
meaning  was  relocated  to  a  virtual  space  between  the  reader  and  the  writer. 
Thus  the  source  of  meaning  was  no  longer  a  singular  identifiable  text  but  a 
mix  of  that  text  and  an  unidentifiable  and  unpredictable  reader.  So  the 


possibility  that  scholars  could  settle  on  a  single,  fixed  meaning  for  a  literary 

work  evaporated  as  "the  boundaries  that  separate  the  text  from  its 

producers  and  consumers  [became]  a  web  whose  threads  have  no 

beginning  and  no  end"  (Tompkins,  1980,  p.  xi). 

Because  the  dislocation  of  literary  meaning  from  the  object  of  the  text 

was  a  major  event  in  literary  studies,  its  consequences  and  benefits  were 

debated.  In  an  essay  defending  the  notion  of  reader-response  theory  and 

assuring  its  critics  that  literary  meaning  would  not  become  a  solipsistic 

mess,  Fish  (1980)  relocates  and  expands  the  evolving  nature  of  literary 

meaning  by  considering  the  influences  that  social  or  interpretive 

communities  may  have  on  its  creation: 

[l]f  the  self  is  conceived  of  not  as  an  independent  entity  but  as  a 
social  construct  whose  operations  are  delimited  by  the  systems  of 
intelligibility  that  inform  it,  then  the  meanings  it  confers  on  texts  are  not 
its  own  but  have  their  source  in  the  interpretive  community  (or 
communities)  of  which  it  is  a  function  (p.  335). 

Fish's  assertion  is  relevant  to  the  current  study  in  two  ways:  First,  he 

proposes  that  the  self  is  not  "an  independent  entity,"  and  second  he 

suggests  that  dominant  perspectives  control  how  literary  meaning  emerges. 

To  Fish  the  stability  of  meaning  does  not  rest  in  the  text  or  the  reader  but  in 

the  cultural  conventions  to  which  readers  adhere.  So  meaning  becomes 

fixed  within  the  matrix  of  the  interpretive  community.  The  stability  of  meaning 

relies  on  "shared  interpretive  principles,"  on  agreement  about  "what  counts 
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as  fact,  .  .  .  what  is  central,  peripheral,  and  worthy  of  being  noticed"  (p.  337). 
Thus,  Fish  sees  stability  not  in  texts  or  in  readers  but  in  the  larger  social 
context  in  which  a  text  is  read.  In  other  words,  the  text  is  stabilized  by  the 
lived  world  of  everyday  life. 

The  Lived  World  in  the  Reader. 

Because  of  the  work  of  scholars  such  as  Fish,  reader  response 
criticism  has  developed  along  several  strands  (Beach,  1993).  One  strand  is 
made  up  of  cultural  theories  of  response  that  emphasize  the  cultural  context 
in  which  the  reader  is  situated  and  in  which  textual  meaning  is  negotiated 
(Fetterley,  1977/1991;  Fish,  1980;  Scholes,  1985).  This  strand  is  one  focus  of 
this  dissertation. 

Cultural  theories  acknowledge  that  "[a]  text  is  always  read  by  a 
historical  person,  a  person  that  is  located  at  a  specific  point  in  a  cultural 
tradition"  (Scholes,  1985,  p.  48) .  Feminist  literary  criticism  dovetails  with  this 
assertion  by  noting  that  a  text  is  not  only  read  by  but  also  created  by  a 
person  who  is  located  in  a  certain  time  and  bound  by  certain  assumptions, 
e.g.  Baym  (1981/1985),  Ellmann  (1968),  Fetterley  (1977/1991),  Heilbrun 
(1988),  Millett  (1968),  Schibanoff  (1986).  Thus  in  feminist  literary  criticism 
both  the  reader  and  the  writer  are  saturated  with  the  visions  of  reality  created 
and  sustained  in  everyday  life,  such  as  those  discussed  above. 


These  visions  form  what  Gramsci  (cited  in  Giroux,  1983,  p.  199)  calls 
an  "ideological  hegemony."  Within  this  hegemonic  structure  the  dominant 
groups1  beliefs,  habits,  and  social  practices  are  preserved  and  become 
reified  as  universal  truths  to  the  members  within  that  society.  Thus  the 
dominant  group's  model  becomes  the  general  ideology  within  which  the 
social  stock  of  knowledge  is  constructed  and  within  which  the  members  of  a 
lived  world  share  an  everyday  existence. 

As  members  of  a  culture,  writers  also  create  from  their  location  in  a 
specific  time  and  place.  Thus  literary  works  are  also  saturated  with  ideology 
both  because  of  the  world  they  reflect  and  because  of  self-editing-the 
moment-to-moment  decisions  that  writers  make  about  what  to  reveal,  about 
what  their  society  values,  and  about  what  events  have  literary  significance. 
Thus,  textual  ideology  is  the  ideology  embedded  in  a  literary  work.  It  is 
evident  in  literary  elements,  such  as  characterization,  simile,  metaphor, 
setting,  plot,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  texts  rarely  have  a  unified  ideology  and 
often  present  sites  where  various  ideologies  can  be  contested  by  tenacious 
readers.  However,  in  most  secondary  and  lower-division  literature 
classrooms  such  a  sophisticated  analysis  does  not  occur.  To  student 
readers  the  ideology  of  a  text  is  usually  represented  in  the  surface 
structures,  and  the  textual  ideology  of  a  work  may  coincide  with  a  reader's 
general  ideology,  or  it  may  clash  in  ways  that  make  a  reader  resistant  to  the 
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work,  unable  to  comprehend  the  work,  or  unable  to  see  the  possibilities 
embedded  in  the  work.  This  collision  may  be  particularly  problematic  when 
literary  works  with  unfamiliar  ideologies  are  encountered. 

General  ideology  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  being.  The  influence  of  the 
lived  world  and  the  social  stock  of  knowledge  that  constructs  that  world 
resides  in  all  people,  not  just  in  easily  identified  groups.  As  Eagleton  (1983) 
notes  "the  power  of  ideology  over  [some  readers]  is  nowhere  more  marked 
than  in  their  honest  belief  that  their  readings  are  'innocent'"  (p.  198).  While 
the  beliefs  of  certain  articulate  groups  may  stand  in  relief  against  the 
mishmash  of  notions  held  by  most  of  us,  we  all  labor  under  the  weight  of  our 
own  belief  systems,  usually  without  realizing  that  we  do  so. 

While  there  has  been  little  research  in  literary  studies  on  how 
enculturation  per  se  may  influence  reader  response,  several  studies  have 
been  conducted  that  investigate  the  responses  of  groups  that,  using  the 
above  criteria,  could  be  classified  as  muted.  The  results  of  these  studies 
indicate  that  readers'  responses  are  connected  to  the  readers'  life 
experiences,  belief  systems,  and  reactions  to  political  and  historical  events. 

Research  on  Cultural  Influences  on  Readers'  Responses 

Research  on  differences  between  and  among  readers  from  various 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  exposes  how  both  obvious  and  subtle  differences 


in  past  experiences  influence  readers'  responses.  Altieri  (1995)  examined 
the  responses  of  Hispanic,  White,  and  African  American  students  to  literary 
works  that  represented  both  their  own  ethnicity  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
groups.  Students'  reflections  revealed  a  significant  relationship  between  the 
ethnic  background  of  the  student  and  the  culture  represented  in  the  work. 
Minority  students  preferred  stories  portraying  their  own  cultures  and  their 
own  experiences. 

In  another  study  examining  the  influence  of  experiences  on  reading, 
Fritz  (1987)  studied  American  students  and  Indian  students  in  both  the 
United  States  and  in  India.  They  read  stories  about  culturally  weighted 
events--a  wedding  and  a  birthday  party--and  predicted  the  events  of  the 
story.  Significant  differences  in  success  were  related  to  the  country  of  origin 
rather  than  the  geographic  location  of  the  student.  Fitz  concluded  that 
reading  comprehension  is  dependent  on  cultural  and,  thus,  experiential 
background.  Working  with  older  students,  Cai  (1992)  also  found  that 
students  were  more  successful  with  texts  that  mirrored  their  own  cultural 
perspectives.  She  found  that  Chinese  college  students  appreciated  the 
literary  features  of  Chinese  texts  more  than  American  college  students  and 
that  Chinese  students  were  more  sensitive  to  racial  prejudice.  She 
concluded  that  culturally  specific  literary  forms  affect  readers'  responses 
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and  that  readers'  interactions  with  implied  authors  are  consistent  with  the 
readers'  cultural  backgrounds. 

Like  Cai,  Jordan  and  Purves  (1993),  found  that  students  gravitated 
toward  texts  with  which  they  could  identify.  In  a  series  of  89  interviews, 
Jordan  and  Purves  talked  with  students  about  their  understandings  of 
mutlicultural  texts.  They  found  that  students  did  not  look  at  a  literary  text  as 
cultural  artifacts,  but  that  they  were  drawn  to  texts  that  were  about 
characters  with  whom  they  could  identify. 

Mathey  (1993)  focused  on  the  beliefs  of  readers.  She  asked  six 
readers  to  respond  to  stories  about  philosophical  and  religious  experiences 
and  to  the  characters  in  the  stories.  The  participants  were  women  of  similar 
ages  who  held  both  traditional  and  nontraditional  religious  and  philosophical 
perspectives.  These  readers  relied  heavily  on  their  personal,  religious,  and 
philosophical  beliefs  to  construct  meanings  about  the  works.  Additionally, 
they  embraced  characters  with  whom  they  shared  similar  religious  and 
philosophical  experiences.  Mathey  concluded  that  personal  beliefs  may 
account  for  major  differences  in  the  way  readers  interpret  literature. 

Shifting  power  structures  in  the  culture-at-large  influenced  the 
respondents  in  the  research  of  Ma  (1993) .  She  investigated  responses  to  a 
painting  entitled  A  Book  from  the  Sky,  exhibited  in  China  in  1988  and  1989. 
Her  analysis  showed  that  "readings"  at  different  historical  moments 


produced  different  interpretations.  Before  the  Tiananmen  Square  incident, 
critiques  were  positive.  After  the  event  critiques  were  not  only  negative  but 
were  also  critical  of  earlier  positive  reviews.  Ma's  study  illustrates  how 
perspectives  are  not  only  tethered  to  a  person's  location  in  a  specific 
culture,  but  they  are  also  grounded  by  the  political  power  in  place  at  a 
specific  time. 

The  influence  of  experience,  beliefs,  and  political  climate  and  my 
concern  about  the  influence  of  ideology  on  the  gendered  reading  of  literary 
texts  are  supported  by  the  concept  of  schema  theory.  According  to 
Crawford  and  Chaffin's  (1986)  succinct  explanation  of  schema  theory  and 
cognitive  science,  "understanding  is  a  product  of  both  the  text  and  the  prior 
knowledge  and  viewpoint  that  the  reader  brings  to  it"  (p.  3).  The  readers' 
knowledge  and  points  of  view  are  shaped  by  life  experiences  that  are 
inevitability  gendered.  Crawford  and  Chaffin  illustrate  that  sentences  provide 
structures  into  which  readers  insert  meanings  thus  embellishing  the  text 
through  cognitive  processes.  Though  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
embellishment  is  different  for  females  and  males,  these  differences  are  less 
pronounced  than  one  would  expect  given  the  gendered  life  experiences  of 
females  and  males.  Crawford  and  Chaffin  assert  that  the  expressed 
differences  in  interpreting  works  are  masked  by  two  elements:  (a)  the  degree 
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to  which  a  reader  embraces  sex-role  stereotypes  and  (b)  by  the  position  of 
women  as  members  of  a  muted  group. 

The  Reader  in  the  Lived  World  of  a  Classroom 

Each  of  the  above  reader-response  critics  and  researchers  examine 
the  process  of  reading  as  a  private  act,  framed  by  moments  of  personal 
engagement  and  disengagement  with  the  literary  work.  Data  from  this 
private  act  are  generally  gained  in  the  form  of  protocols-written  or  taped 
reactions-that  readers  record  during  or  immediately  after  reading.  Though 
this  strategy  may  be  useful  for  exploring  the  process  of  reading  as  an 
aesthetic  response,  it  promotes  a  focus  on  reading  as  an  exclusively  private 
act  and  retards  any  acknowledgment  of  the  social  implications  of 
constructing  literary  meaning  as  a  member  of  a  social  group.  Such  a  focus 
isolates  reading  responses  and  erects  false  boundaries  between  readers 
and  the  context  in  which  works  are  read.  Fish's  assertion  that  interpretive 
communities  ground  the  stability  of  a  work  rejects  the  possibility  of  purely 
personal,  isolated  response  to  literature.  Moreover,  his  theory  suggests  that 
in  order  to  understand  how  literary  meaning  evolves,  researchers  must 
consider  the  community  in  which  it  is  interpreted. 
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The  Interpretive  Community  of  the  Classroom 

Perhaps  no  context  is  as  saturated  with  the  general  ideology  of  the 
lived  world  as  classrooms.  Because  they  are  located  within  educational 
institutions,  classrooms  reflect  those  institutions  and  the  society  they  serve. 
Readers  in  these  settings  are  situated  in  layers  of  interlaced  contexts.  They 
are  embedded  in  the  context  of  a  classroom  which  is  embedded  in  the 
context  of  an  institution  which  is  embedded  in  the  context  of  a  geographic 
region  which  is  embedded  in  the  context  of  a  culture  which  is  embedded  in 
the  context  of  an  historical  time.  As  tangled  as  this  situatedness  may  make 
the  world  seem,  most  of  the  time  these  layers  are  negotiated  unconsciously, 
and  their  existence  is  suppressed  by  a  common  language  and  by  the 
universal  experience  of  being  human.  We  are  in  this  time  and  place  together 
fastened  by  our  own  historical  moments  and  the  multiplicity  of  meanings  into 
which  these  moments  are  born  and  into  which  they  expire. 

Neither  the  classroom  nor  its  members  exist  separate  from  the  lived 
world.  In  fact,  Apple  (1990)  asserts  that  the  complex  world  of  school  mirrors 
the  larger  social  order  in  its  institutionalness,  in  the  legitimized  knowledge 
that  is  taught,  and  in  the  culturally  situated  educator.  To  these  forces,  I 
would  add  the  culturally  situated  student.  For  students,  like  teachers,  are 
shaped  by  the  frameworks  they  encounter  in  their  everyday  lives  both  in  and 
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out  of  school.  In  literature  classrooms  students,  like  teachers,  have  the 
power  to  shape  the  interpretive  community. 

In  classrooms  there  are  at  least  two  sources  of  power:  student  power 
and  teacher  power.  Student  power  is  exercised  individually  by  popular  or 
vocal  students  or  by  students  who  disrupt  the  classroom  in  varying  degrees. 
Additionally  power  structures  between  and  among  students  can  be  based 
on  attributes  that  are  valued  by  the  culture  as  a  whole,  such  as  economic 
status,  physical  attractiveness,  or  achievements  outside  of  class.  Teacher 
power  is  based  on  the  teacher's  position  as  the  adult  in  charge,  on  the 
teacher's  role  as  evaluator,  and  on  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  being  taught.  In  this  research  both  the  teacher  and  her  students  are 
part  of  the  focus  of  this  study. 

Research  in  Literature  Classrooms. 

Focus  on  teachers.  In  literature  classrooms  the  influence  of  teachers 
on  the  meanings  that  literary  works  eventually  come  to  have  for  students  has 
been  shown  to  be  particularly  powerful.  Although  transactions  with  literary 
works  may  begin  as  private  acts  of  reading,  in  schools  the  actual  reading  of 
a  work  is  usually  just  a  starting  point  in  the  process  of  interpreting  literature. 
For  this  study  I  considered  the  interpretation  of  a  work  to  be  that 
understanding  of  a  work  that  students  fasten  onto  when  writing  a  formal  out- 
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of-class  paper  or  essay.  The  journey  toward  the  actual  interpretation  of  the 
literary  work  is  almost  always  augmented  by  a  plethora  of  instructional 
techniques,  such  as  dramatizations,  small-group  discussions,  videos  and 
films,  and  close  textual  analysis  of  literary  works  (Applebee,  1993).  As  these 
activities  unfold,  usually  the  voice  of  the  teacher  is  particularly  dominant 
(Hillocks,  1989).  And  that  voice  is  particularly  powerful  in  shaping  how 
students  respond  to  literature  and  how  they  make  literary  meaning. 

Drummond  (1990),  Marshall  (1988),  and  Marshall,  Smagorinsky,  and 
Smith  (1995)  documented  the  influence  teachers  exert  in  the  shaping  of 
literary  meaning.  In  her  study  of  academically  talented  students,  Drummond 
(1990)  found  that  the  students  learned  to  carry  out  the  academic  task  of 
critical  analysis  modeled  by  the  teacher. 

In  Marshall's  studies  of  literature  discussions  in  both  lower-track 
(1988)  and  middle-track  (1995)  classrooms,  he  found  distinct  patterns  of 
teacher  and  student  interaction  even  at  the  different  academic  levels.  In 
each  classroom,  teachers  dominated  discussions.  Students  responded  to 
the  questions  teachers  posed  rather  than  create  their  own  questions  or 
investigate  their  own  insights.  Smagorinsky  (1995)  also  saw  the  impact  of 
teacher  influence  when  observing  small  group  discussions  and  whole-class 
discussions  in  the  same  classroom.  In  each  class  he  found  that  students 
mimicked  the  teachers'  strategies  of  interpreting  literature,  whatever  those 
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strategies  might  be,  even  during  independent  discussions  from  which  the 
teacher  was  absent. 

Focus  on  students.  Though  the  above  studies  focused  on  student 
responses  to  teacher  strategies,  other  studies  have  focused  on  student 
responses  to  literary  texts.  Most  of  these  studies  have  been  conducted  by 
collecting  individual  responses  in  clinical  settings  (North,  1987),  by 
observing  small  group  discussions  of  literature  in  the  field,  or  by  a  limited 
number  of  observations  of  a  whole-class  discussion. 

In  the  first  type  of  study  data  are  collected  in  the  form  of  reader- 
created  protocols  which  are  either  written  in  a  log  or  journal  or  are  recorded 
by  a  researcher  in  one-to-one  discussion  with  the  participant.  The  social 
interactions  in  these  studies  are  minimal.  Though  such  studies  offer  insight 
into  how  individual  readers  come  to  understand  literary  texts,  they  do  not 
expose  the  dynamics  of  classroom  literature  discussions  that  teachers  and 
students  negotiate  daily.  Such  insight  is  necessary  if  researchers  are  to 
understand  how  interpretive  communities  are  part  of  the  construction  of 
literary  meaning. 

The  second  type  of  research,  conducted  by  observing  small  groups 
discuss  literature,  provides  some  insight  into  the  social  dynamics  of  the 
construction  of  literary  meaning.  However,  such  research  does  not  illuminate 
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how  larger  and  more  public  discussions  shape  literary  meaning  or  how 
teachers  and  student  leaders  may  influence  student  responses. 

The  third  type  of  research  usually  consists  of  a  small  number  of  visits 
to  a  few  classrooms.  While  this  research  can  offer  insight  on  how  issues  of 
power  and  authority  may  inform  literature  discussions,  it  does  not  chronicle 
the  evolution  of  that  power  or  how  it  shapes  literary  interpretation.  Further, 
such  studies  do  not  provide  insight  into  the  mimetic  nature  of  classrooms. 
The  current  study,  which  extended  over  an  entire  semester,  examined  these 
issues,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  intersections  of  gender  and  the 
interpretation  of  literary  texts  that  highlight  the  experiences  of  muted-group 
members. 

The  interpretation  of  literature  is  a  complex,  culturally  embedded 
transaction  that  may  change  as  the  reader  participates  in  or  simply  observes 
a  classroom  setting.  Thus  readers'  initial  responses  may  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  analyses  they  eventually  develop  about  a  literary  work. 
As  personal  response  evolves  to  become  interpretation,  it  is  tinted  by  the 
public  negotiations  that  occur  in  the  interpretive  community  where  the  voices 
that  dominate  discourse  may  fix  literary  meaning.  As  Tompkins  points  out, 
"When  discourse  is  responsible  for  reality  and  not  merely  a  reflection  of  it, 
then,  whose  discourse  prevails  makes  all  the  difference"  (1980,  p.  xxv). 
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In  educational  institutions  literary  meaning  is  not  a  privately 
constructed  conclusion  about  a  work  but  a  public  one  informed  by  the 
dominant  voice  or  voices  in  the  interpretive  community.  There  has  been  no 
research  on  what  meanings  a  text  may  come  to  have  in  these  public  settings 
or  how  the  negotiated  meaning  of  a  text  may  buttress  rather  than 
deconstruct  the  inequities  of  the  lived  world.  This  research  is  an  effort  to 
investigate  the  process  of  meaning  construction  among  members  of  one 
muted  group-women  and  girls--who  are  embedded  in  the  matrix  of  an 
interpretive  community  and  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  lived  world. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

In  this  study  I  wanted  to  investigate  what  happens  when  women  as 
members  of  a  muted  group  respond  to  class  discussions  and  to  literature 
that  highlights  the  experiences  of  muted  groups.  To  conduct  this 
investigation  I  used  qualitative  methodology  and  collected  data  over  time 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Because  I  was  interested  in  women's  responses 
and  the  angles  of  vision  they  might  display  as  socially  constructed  beings,  I 
approached  this  question  from  a  feminist  research  perspective.  Furthermore, 
because  I  wanted  to  re-educate  the  perceptions  of  my  readers  so  that  they 
might  see  the  literature  classroom  and  the  women  participants  in  a  new  way, 
I  used  the  descriptive  format  of  an  educational  criticism  to  describe  the 
studied  setting,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  events  in  the  setting,  and  to 
present  themes  that  emerged  in  the  setting.  Finally,  I  evaluated  the 
experiences  of  these  women  in  this  classroom  through  the  theoretical 
perspectives  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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Setting  of  the  Study 

The  Naturalistic  Setting. 

To  collect  data,  I  went  into  a  first-year  college  literature  class  rather 
than  into  a  secondary  setting.  I  believe  a  college  classroom  was  most 
appropriate  for  this  study  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  college  students 
purchase  their  own  textbooks,  college  instructors  have  more  freedom  in 
assigning  readings  than  teachers  in  public  secondary  schools  who 
commonly  are  bound  to  a  particular  sequence  of  books.  Furthermore, 
college  texts  do  not  undergo  state-adoption  procedures,  so  they  are  likely  to 
be  more  inclusive  of  minority  and  experimental  works  than  secondary-level, 
state-adopted  texts.  Second,  a  college  instructor,  particularly  a  teaching 
assistant  currently  earning  a  higher  degree  in  literary  studies,  was  likely  to 
be  engaged  with  the  recent  tensions  in  literary  theory  and  analyses. 

The  classroom  I  selected  was  populated  by  students  enrolled  in  a 
required  English  course.  Such  a  population  reflected  a  grouping  of  students 
who  were  less  apt  to  be  like-minded  than  students  enrolled  in  upper-level 
literature  courses  where  course  descriptions  and  titles  or  faculty  reputation 
may  guide  students  in  selecting  courses. 
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The  Instructor 

For  this  study  I  also  sought  a  feminist  instructor  who  was  committed  to 
integrating  minority  and  feminist  perspectives  into  her  curriculum  and  who 
was  attempting  to  practice  a  liberationist  pedagogy.  I  knew  that  such  a 
person  would  be  concerned  about  the  complexities  of  teaching  texts  that 
introduced  students  to  perspectives  that  were  not  mainstream.  Because 
students  respond  differently  to  men  and  women  as  teachers  (Hensel,  1991 , 
pp.  21-22),  I  wanted  to  work  with  a  woman  instructor. 

To  identify  such  a  person,  I  relied  on  the  perceptions  of  others  and 
generated  a  list  of  possible  participants.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  each  person  who 
had  been  suggested  to  me.  Three  of  the  six  women  responded,  and  I  talked 
with  them  by  phone  or  in  person.  In  these  conversations  we  talked  about  the 
literary  texts  they  typically  assigned  and  the  goals  each  woman  had  for  the 
writing-about-literature  course.  After  I  considered  those  initial  discussions,  I 
identified  an  instructor  who  was  willing  to  participate  and  who  regularly 
assigned  texts  that  focused  on  the  experiences  of  oppressed  peoples.  Once 
we  had  agreed  to  work  together,  I  attended  her  class  at  each  session  for  an 
entire  semester,  and  we  talked  in  six  formal  interviews  during  the  term. 
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The  Research  Perspectives 
Because  this  research  project  was  conducted  using  qualitative 
methods  of  data  collection,  my  perspective  deeply  informed  both  the 
collection  and  the  interpretation  of  data.  As  I  gathered  and  analyzed  data,  I 
combined  two  qualitative  research  perspectives:  feminist  criticism  and 
educational  criticism. 

The  Feminist  Critical  Perspective. 

As  part  of  my  investigation  I  considered  the  social  construction  of 
gender  roles.  This  study,  then,  was  influenced  by  theories  of  gender  and 
gender-role  construction  as  well  as  by  my  history  as  an  English  teacher,  a 
woman,  and  a  feminist.  As  I  conducted  this  study,  I  adhered  to  the 
methodological  features  of  feminist  critical  research.  In  social  science 
research  this  method  is  defined  by  three  features:  (a)  centering  of  research 
questions  in  women's  experiences,  (b)  attentiveness  to  the  researcher  / 
subject-as-object  dichotomy,  and  (c)  acknowledgment  of  the  feminist 
perspective  of  the  researcher. 

Centering  of  research  questions  in  women's  experiences.  A  feminist 
researcher  generates  "problematics  from  the  perspectives  of  women's 
experiences"  (Harding,  1992,  p.  7).  In  other  words,  when  researching  a 
situation,  such  as  a  classroom  or  even  a  shopping  center,  the  researcher 


focuses  on  how  women  negotiate  that  environment  and  what  problems 
women  may  face.  In  all  research,  questions  are  formed  around  perceived 
problems.  Because  of  different  enculturation  processes  areas  that  are 
problematic  for  women  may  not  be  problematic  for  men  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  problems,  like  people,  are  culturally  situated.  They  are  shaped  by  age, 
class,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  religious  preference,  and  so  on.  As  a 
feminist  researcher  I  am  attracted  to  problems  that  emerge  in  the 
experiences  of  women  and  girls  as  culturally  situated  beings  because  I 
share  those  experiences.  Furthermore,  I  am  particularly  drawn  to  those 
problems  that  influence  my  professional  life  as  an  English  teacher.  So  these 
issues  have  shaped  my  perception,  and,  consequently,  they  have  also 
shaped  the  questions  that  I  posed  in  this  research.  In  this  inquiry  into  how 
women  as  members  of  a  muted  group  respond  to  class  discussions  and  to 
literature  that  highlights  the  experiences  of  muted  groups,  I  sought  to 
unravel  some  of  the  complexities  that  have  emerged  in  my  own  teaching  and 
some  of  the  problematic  issues  that  I  think  women  working  to  become 
English  teachers  may  face. 

Attentiveness  to  the  researcher  /  subject-as-object  dichotomy.  A 
feminist  researcher  responds  to  the  researcher  /  subject-as-object 
dichotomy  often  submerged  in  traditional  research  (Fine,  1992).  Though  as 
humans  we  all  exist  in  different  positions,  often  in  research  the  distance 
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between  the  researcher  and  the  participants  is  exaggerated  because  of  the 
roles  that  each  person  assumes  as  one  person  examines  the  life,  practices, 
or  beliefs  of  another.  In  my  response  to  the  dichotomous  positions  that 
people  assume  in  a  research  project,  I  attempted  to  be  open  and  honest 
with  the  participants,  particularly  the  instructor,  as  I  talked  with  them.  While 
all  of  the  interviews  were  guided  by  a  specific  set  of  questions,  I  tried  to 
keep  the  interviews  organic.  If  a  participant  went  off  on  a  tangent,  I  followed 
along  and  prompted  additional  responses  before  returning  to  the  questions 
that  I  needed  the  participant  to  answer. 

However,  I  did  withhold  information.  For  example,  I  never  told  any  of 
the  women  students  that  this  study  was  focused  on  gender,  and  I  was 
careful  not  to  ask  questions  that  dealt  with  gender  until  the  final  interview. 

I  did  tell  the  instructor  about  midway  through  the  term  that  gender 
might  become  a  factor  in  the  research.  However,  I  disclosed  this  information 
because  of  the  instructor's  own  concerns  about  gender  that  arose  as  the 
class  evolved  and  certain  patterns  of  seating  and  talking  became  fixed.  In 
our  final  interview  I  was  more  open  with  her  about  the  focus  on  gender. 
Throughout  the  study,  I  was  aware  that  I  was  withholding  this  information 
because  I  felt  that  to  disclose  it  would  influence  the  responses  of 
participants.  I  also  felt  it  would  influence  the  responses  of  the  participants  if  I 
were  only  to  interview  female  students.  So  I  interviewed  all  of  the  students 
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who  volunteered.  Though  12  men  volunteered  to  be  part  of  the  study,  only 
two  of  the  men  actually  came  to  all  of  the  interviews  and  shared  their  writings 
with  me.  I  did  not  analyze  the  data  from  these  men  as  part  of  this  study. 

In  most  cases,  I  felt  that  all  of  the  participants  were  focused  and 
answering  honestly-they  often  asked  probing  questions  to  clarify  a  point- 
during  interviews.  However,  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  participants 
could  only  reveal  information  that  they  had  perceived.  I  knew  that  the 
participants  were  susceptible  to  being  influenced  by  people  in  positions  of 
authority.  As  a  researcher  I  was  in  that  position,  so  I  attempted  to  be 
noncommittal  and  nonjudgmental  when  interviewing  all  of  the  participants. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  our  communication  was  hampered  somewhat 
by  the  very  issues  that  I  sought  to  investigate.  As  Fine  points  out, 
"Oppressed  informants  are  neither  'free'  from  nor  uncontaminated  by 
dominant  perspectives"  (p.  219).  E.  Ardener  (1975)  also  discusses  the 
problem  of  articulation:  "One  of  the  problems  that  women  presented  [in 
research]  was  that  they  were  rendered  'inarticulate'  by  the  male  structure; 
the  dominant  structure  was  articulated  in  terms  of  a  male  world-position"  (p. 
22).  One  strategy  I  used  to  minimize  the  problems  posed  by  this 
inarticulateness  was  to  collect  data  from  a  variety  of  sources,  such  as 
student  essays  or  papers,  reading  journals,  class  responses,  and  interviews. 
I  also  repeated  key  questions  in  slightly  different  ways  during  interviews. 
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I  thought  that  an  attentiveness  to  issues  of  subjectivity  was  critical  in 
this  study.  Roman  and  Apple  (1990)  suggest  that  the  tension  between 
researcher  and  subject  should  be  acknowledged  and  that  it  may  become  a 
legitimate  focus  in  the  analysis  of  data.  In  my  evaluation  of  the  educational 
events  in  this  class  I  discuss  the  difficulty  that  arose  with  one  participant 
which  I  suspect  arose  as  a  result  of  this  tension. 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  feminist  perspective  of  the  researcher. 
Feminist  researchers  acknowledge  their  position  as  feminists  (Fine,  1992; 
Harding,  1992)  and  "reject  the  possibility  of  value-free  research"  (Weiler, 
1988,  p.  59).  This  admission  helps  feminist  researchers  avoid  what  Haraway 
calls  a  "God  trick  .  .  .  that  mode  of  seeing  that  pretends  to  offer  a  vision  that 
is  from  everywhere  and  nowhere,  equally  and  fully"  (qtd.  in  Fine,  1992,  p. 
208).  Thus  my  acknowledgment  of  own  position  is  my  "response  to  the 
recognition  that  the  cultural  beliefs  and  behaviors  of  feminist  researchers 
shape  the  results  of  their  analyses  no  less  than  do  those  of  sexist  and 
androcentric  researchers"  (Harding,  1992,  p.  9).  As  a  woman  working  to 
understand  my  own  position  as  a  culturally  situated  being,  I  am  sensitive  to 
issues  of  gender  on  both  a  personal  and  intellectual  plane.  I  observed  this 
classroom  from  a  specific  position  that  was,  no  doubt,  informed  both  by  my 
gendered  experiences  and  by  my  understandings  of  theories  concerning 
gender  in  the  culture  at  large  and  in  educational  settings.  I  was  also 
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influenced  by  my  experience  as  a  reader  of  literary  texts  and  as  a  teacher  of 
English. 

The  Educational  Criticism  Perspective. 

Five  features  of  educational  criticism  made  it  particularly  appropriate 
for  use  with  a  feminist  critical  perspective:  (a)  the  emphasis  on  the 
connoisseurship  of  the  researcher;  (b)  the  assumption  that  teaching  can  be 
an  ongoing,  artistic  performance;  (c)  the  focus  on  the  meaning  of 
experiences  for  participants;  (d)  the  form  of  representation  used  to  describe 
the  educational  experience;  and  (e)  the  goal  of  improving  educational 
practice. 

The  emphasis  on  the  connoisseurship  of  the  researcher.  One 
fundamental  feature  of  educational  criticism  is  the  expertise  or 
"connoisseurship"  of  the  researcher.  Eisner  defines  this  attribute  as  "the 
ability  to  make  fine-grained  discriminations  among  complex  and  subtle 
qualities"  (1991,  p.  63).  A  researcher  who  has  connoisseurship  is  not  likely  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the  environment  in  which 
research  is  being  conducted.  Moreover,  Eisner's  definition  implies  that  such 
a  person  is  capable  of  sifting  through  the  qualities  of  the  observed  situation 
and  discerning  meanings.  Eisner  states,  "What  is  rendered  by  someone 
working  as  an  educational  critic  will  depend  on  his  or  her  purposes  as  well 
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as  the  kinds  of  maps,  models,  and  theories  being  used"  (1985,  pp.  197-98). 
Thus,  Eisner,  like  feminist  researchers,  suggests  that  the  political  and 
experiential  position  of  the  observer  should  be  stated  because  these 
positions  will  influence  how  the  researcher  perceives  the  setting  and  renders 
the  results.  My  connoisseurship  as  a  researcher  in  an  English  classroom  is 
rooted  in  my  experience  as  a  secondary  and  post-secondary  English 
teacher  and  in  my  experience  as  a  doctoral  student  familiar  with  theoretical 
knowledge  on  the  teaching  and  reading  of  literature  and  on  the  social 
construction  of  gender. 

The  assumption  that  teaching  can  be  an  ongoing,  artistic 
performance.  In  discussing  educational  criticism,  Eisner  emphasizes  that 
teaching  can  be  an  artistic  performance  (1985,1991)  and  that  the  analysis  of 
this  performance  can  deepen  our  understanding  of  classroom  life.  The 
alliance  of  teaching  with  an  ongoing  action  was  important  in  the  current 
study.  In  a  literature  classroom  students  and  teachers  participate  in 
experiences  in  order  to  understand  a  literary  text  and  to  render  those 
understandings  in  writing.  Instructors  and  teachers  by  virtue  of  the  positions 
that  they  occupy  have  the  power  to  direct  and  shape  the  discussion  of 
literature  and  the  way  that  students  make  meaning.  Thus  the  interpretation  of 
literature,  particularly  in  classrooms  where  discussion  is  valued,  is  an 
ongoing  act  orchestrated  by  a  central  authority  figure,  which  is  usually  the 
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teacher  or  instructor.  Within  this  setting,  students,  teachers,  and  literary  texts 
act  and  are  acted  upon  in  concert.  Investigating  these  experiences, 
examining  how  they  are  received  and  constructed,  and  "developing] 
understandings  about  the  educational  process"  (1985,  p.  171)  that  occurs  in 
a  literature  classroom  were  considered  as  part  of  this  study. 

The  focus  on  the  meaning  of  experiences  for  participants.  Another 
key  feature  of  educational  criticism  is  a  focus  on  "the  experience  the 
individuals  are  having  and  the  meaning  their  actions  are  having  for  others" 
(Eisner,  1985,  p.  99).  An  inquiry  into  what  happens  when  women  as 
members  of  a  muted  group  respond  to  class  discussions  and  to  literature 
that  highlights  the  experiences  of  muted  groups  evolves  naturally  into  an 
assessment  of  their  experiences  as  gendered  participants  in  the  studied 
setting.  Since  previous  research  has  documented  the  silenced  position 
women  adopt  in  academic  settings  (American  Association  of  University 
Women,  1992;  Sadker  &  Sadker,  1994)  and  in  general  (Belenky  et  al.,  1986), 
it  is  essential  to  talk  with  participants  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
how  they  are  experiencing  the  curriculum.  However,  because  of  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  that  shaped  this  inquiry,  I  did  not  rely  on  just  the 
data  collected  in  interviews  with  the  student  participants.  In  order  to  diffuse 
as  much  as  possible  the  issue  of  inarticulateness  that  E.  Ardener  (1975) 
notes  and  that  was  discussed  above,  I  collected  data  from  other  sources. 
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Though  I  interviewed  each  woman  student  three  times,  I  also  read  all  of 
each  woman's  reading  journals,  essays,  freewriting  journals,  and  writing 
portfolios. 

The  written  form  of  the  educational  criticism.  Dewey  states,  "The  aim 
of  criticism  is  the  re-education  of  the  perception  .  .  ."  (qtd.  in  Eisner,  1991 ,  p. 
85).  In  other  words,  though  the  object  of  our  vision  is  unchanged,  a  critical 
appraisal  can  alter  how  we  perceive  it.  We  can  no  longer  see  from  our  old 
position.  As  we  read  an  educational  criticism,  we  are  invited  to  re-vision  a 
classroom,  to  engage  in  the  act  "of  seeing  with  fresh  eyes"  (Rich,  1979,  p. 
35).  Thus  "re-presenting"  (Flinders  &  Eisner,  1994  ,  p.  347)  the  educational 
experience  in  descriptive  language  is  an  important  dimension  of  an 
educational  criticism.  It  is  also  an  important  element  in  disclosing  feminist 
research,  as  well.  Fine  (1992)  suggests  that  in  feminist  research  the  results 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  they  "unearth,  interrupt,  and  open 
new  frames  for  intellectual  and  political  theory  and  change"  (p.  220).  Thus 
both  feminist  critical  methods  and  educational  critical  methods  attempt  to 
assist  readers  in  envisioning  the  researched  situation  from  a  new  angle. 

The  goal  of  improving  educational  practice.  The  purpose  of  re- 
educating perception  is  to  enlighten  "in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
schools,  classrooms,  teaching,  and  textbooks"  (Flinders  &  Eisner,  1994,  p. 
385).  Feminist  critics  also  hope  to  initiate  changes  in  the  lives  of  girls  and 
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women.  This  study  of  the  teaching  and  learning  of  literature  focuses  on  how 
the  processes  used  in  classrooms  can  improve  the  environment  of  the 
literature  classroom  for  girls  and  women  as  students  and  teachers. 

Feminist  Educational  Criticism. 
Both  the  feminist  perspective  and  the  educational  critical  perspective 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  political  and  culturally 
situated  position  of  the  researcher.  However,  educational  critics  do  not  focus 
on  the  gendered  experiences  nor  are  they  necessarily  concerned  with 
issues  surrounding  the  researcher  /  subject-as-object  dichotomy.  To 
formulate  a  feminist  educational  criticism,  then,  is  to  attend  to  these 
concerns  as  part  of  an  educational  criticism.  Thus,  a  feminist  educational 
criticism  is  an  educational  criticism  that  is  approached  from  a  feminist  critical 
perspective.  A  critic  engaging  in  this  kind  of  research  makes  a  conscious 
effort  to  diffuse  the  power  relations  traditionally  fixed  in  the  researcher  / 
subject-as-object  dichotomy.  Furthermore,  when  this  kind  of  criticism  is 
rendered  in  writing,  it  is  represented  in  descriptive  language  so  that  the 
perspectives  of  its  readers  may  be  re-educated  and  so  that  new  frames  may 
be  opened  to  change  educational  practice  and  policy. 

A  feminist  educational  criticism  is  also  a  research  methodology 
based  on  the  assertion  that  classrooms  are  sites  where  students  and 
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teachers  have  experiences  as  a  result  of  ongoing,  creative  actions  and  that 
those  experiences  are  both  executed  and  absorbed  in  ways  that  are  at  least 
partially  influenced  by  gender.  Further  a  feminist  educational  criticism  is 
conducted  by  a  feminist  researcher  who  has  connoisseurship  in  educational 
settings.  A  feminist  educational  criticism  was  an  appropriate  method  for 
investigating  the  complex  questions  I  wanted  to  investigate  in  this  study. 

The  Collection  of  Data 
No  researcher  can  collect  data  without  some  conscious  and 
unconscious  gravitation  toward  elements  that  seem  significant  in  a  specific 
setting.  As  I  spent  time  in  the  classroom,  my  sense  of  what  was  important 
was  influenced  by  the  experiences  that  accrued  day  after  day  over  time. 
Furthermore,  this  sense  was  enhanced  and  supported  by  my  ongoing 
conversations  with  the  instructor  and  with  the  students.  Thus,  as  I  collected 
data  I  was  influenced  not  only  by  my  guiding  question  but  also  by  issues 
that  emerged  in  the  classroom. 

Field  Notes 

In  a  qualitative  study  such  as  this  one  it  is  important  for  data  collection 
to  extend  over  time  (Bogdan  &  Bilken,  1982;  Eisner,  1985).  I  attended  the 
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literature  class  to  conduct  field  observations  at  each  scheduled  class 
meeting  for  the  entire  semester. 

While  on-site  I  collected  data  by  taking  hand-written  field  notes, 
recording  audio  tapes  of  class  discussions,  and  recording  my  personal 
remarks  about  a  session  at  the  conclusion  of  class.  These  taped  remarks 
were  useful  for  reflecting  on  the  class  session,  recording  general 
impressions  of  the  class  experience,  exploring  areas  of  confusion  or  tension, 
and  reconstructing  as  accurately  as  possible  unscheduled  conversations 
with  the  instructor.  Furthermore,  the  field  notes  provided  a  record  of  the 
conversations  that  unfolded  in  class.  This  record  helped  me  examine  how 
students  talked  about  literature  within  the  interpretive  community  of  the 
classroom. 

As  I  recorded  my  handwritten  field  notes,  I  was  guided  by  my  own 
educational  expertise  as  a  teacher.  So  I  focused  on  how  students  talked 
about  texts  and  what  body  language  they  exhibited  at  various  times  in  the 
class.  My  experiences  as  an  English  teacher  and  as  a  student  of  literature 
also  informed  my  observations  of  the  class.  I  was  sensitive  to  the  language 
that  all  of  the  students  were  using  to  talk  about  literature  and  to  the  themes 
that  surfaced  and  dwindled  as  characters  and  events  in  literature  were 
discussed.  I  was  interested  in  how  topics  were  raised  and  lost  in  the 
conversations,  and  I  was  also  sensitive  to  the  strategies  that  the  instructor 
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used  to  engage  students  in  writing  about  literature.  I  also  noted  the  patterns 
that  became  habituated  as  the  class  evolved.  My  perspective  was  not  only 
shaped  by  my  connoisseurship  but  also  by  the  questions  that  guided  my 
research  and  shaped  how  I  viewed  the  events  as  they  unfolded  in  the 
classroom  (Ross,  1988). 

Collecting  Data  from  the  Instructor 

I  collected  data  from  the  instructor  in  three  primary  ways:  formal 
interviews,  informal  interviews,  and  informal  exchanges.  Each  of  these  is 
explained  more  fully  below. 

Formal  instructor  interviews.  "[T]o  gain  information  about  the  meaning 
of  events  to  participants"  (p.  164),  both  formal  and  informal  interviews  were 
conducted  with  the  participants.  I  interviewed  the  instructor  of  this  course  six 
times  over  the  course  of  the  semester,  or  approximately  every  two-and-a-half 
weeks.  Each  interview  was  audiotaped  and  transcribed. 

Though  the  early  interviews  were  structured  by  my  need  to  gather 
information  about  the  pedagogical  beliefs  and  general  ideology  of  the 
instructor,  the  later  interviews  were  somewhat  less  rigid.  They  evolved  as 
data  began  to  accumulate  around  certain  aspects  of  literature  study  and 
trends  in  the  discussion  of  literature.  So  as  the  semester  progressed,  I  asked 
questions  about  specific  classroom  events  or  about  specific  students  in  the 
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class.  On  one  occasion  I  copied  a  comment  from  a  student  journal  and 
asked  the  instructor  to  respond.  Thus,  the  later  interviews  reflected  the 
evolving  dynamics  of  the  class  as  they  begin  to  emerge  during  the  accrual 
of  data. 

Informal  instructor  interviews.  Informal  interviews  were  those 
interviews  that  were  not  scheduled  but  which  "occurred]  whenever ...  [I] 
ask[ed]  someone  a  question  during  the  course  of  participant  observation" 
(Spradley,  1980,  p.  123).  During  the  project,  questions  occurred  that  were 
timely.  I  asked  those  questions  if  an  opportunity  to  do  so  was  presented. 
Such  a  strategy  allowed  me  to  gain  insight  into  the  instructor's  perceptions 
before  the  incident  became  dimmed  by  time  or  before  the  situation  had 
resolved  itself  and  the  instructor's  thinking,  perceptions,  and  feelings  had 
changed.  Therefore,  I  asked  informal  questions  when  we  saw  each  other 
before  class  started.  Because  the  instructor  had  a  class  on  the  other  side  of 
campus  immediately  after  the  class  I  was  observing,  discussions  after  class 
were  not  possible. 

Informal  instructor  exchanges.  Informal  exchanges  were  differentiated 
from  interviews  because  I  was  not  asking  a  question.  In  these  instances  the 
instructor  initiated  discussion  by  making  a  comment  about  the  class  or  by 
asking  me  a  question.  As  a  researcher  attempting  to  diffuse  the  subject- 
object  dichotomy  embedded  in  most  research,  I  tried  to  be  as  accessible  to 
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the  instructor  as  possible.  For  example,  early  in  the  research  process,  the 
instructor  became  concerned  about  confidentiality  and  the  protection  of  her 
identity.  We  had  several  phone  calls  on  this  subject  and  even  went  out  to 
lunch  so  that  I  could  reassure  her  that  her  identity  would  be  absolutely 
protected.  She  also  became  uncomfortable  when  I  started  to  interview  the 
students.  We  discussed  this  over  the  phone,  and  I  revealed  to  her  the  types 
of  questions  I  was  asking.  I  reassured  her  that  the  questions  were  about 
literature  and  class  discussions  not  about  her  teaching. 

Informal  interviews  and  exchanges  offered  a  way  to  subvert  some  of 
the  researcher  /  object-of-study  tension.  While  these  informal  interview 
techniques  were  used  only  a  couple  of  times  in  the  study,  knowing  they  had 
been  included  as  part  of  the  data-collection  process  made  the  relationship 
between  me  and  the  instructor  more  casual  and  relaxed  than  it  might  have 
been  if  I  had  had  to  wave  her  off  by  claiming  some  element  of  secrecy. 
Furthermore,  the  instructor  was  sensitive  about  asking  about  results  or 
perceptions  during  the  study.  Informal  interview  techniques  are  particularly 
appropriate  in  feminist  research  where  issues  of  authority  are  difficult  to 
avoid.  Wilkinson  notes  that  '"at  the  very  least  both  ["experimenter"  and 
"subject"]  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  status:  as  participants  or 
collaborators  in  the  same  enterprise'"  (qtd.  in  Fine,  1992,  p.  209).  When  one 
of  these  informal  events  occurred,  I  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  event  in  my 
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field  notes  or  on  my  tape  recorder.  I  used  exact  quotes  of  the  instructors' 
comments  when  possible;  other  material  was  paraphrased. 

Collecting  Data  from  Students 

Student  interviews.  Since  this  study  is  rooted  in  the  experiences  of 
women  in  a  literature  class,  I  focused  on  the  interviews  with  the  women 
participants  in  the  classroom  even  though  I  interviewed  several  of  the  men 
students.  All  of  the  participants  were  identified  by  asking  for  volunteers.  Of 
the  seven  women  students  in  the  class,  six  volunteered  to  be  part  of  the 
study.  Five  participated  in  the  study,  but  only  four  of  the  women  attended 
every  interview  and  offered  me  access  to  all  of  the  written  work  produced  in 
or  for  the  class. 

I  interviewed  each  participant  on  three  occasions  during  the 
semester.  The  interviews  took  place  in  three  cycles.  A  cycle  was  a  series  of 
interviews  in  which  the  same  topics  were  covered  with  each  participant.  To 
accommodate  student  schedules  and  to  minimize  the  mortality  rate  of 
participants,  I  limited  the  time  of  the  interviews  to  less  than  one  hour.  As  with 
the  instructor  interviews,  the  student  interviews  evolved  around  an  ever- 
tightening  structure  of  concerns  and  issues  as  data  mounted.  When  one 
piece  of  literature  agitated  many  of  the  students  in  the  class,  that  piece  of 
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literature  became  a  focus  in  the  next  student  interview.  All  of  the  student 
interviews  were  audiotaped  and  transcribed. 

The  final  interview  with  students  focused  on  their  reactions  to  the 
class  and  on  how  they  viewed  their  lives  as  women  and  their  futures  as 
women.  Several  of  the  questions  used  in  this  interview  were  taken  from  the 
study  conducted  by  Belenky,  et  al.  (1986)  on  the  development  of  women.  I 
used  these  questions  so  that  I  could  supplement  the  information  I  had 
gained  about  student  responses  to  literature  with  information  about  how 
students  felt  about  their  place  in  society  and  how  they  saw  their  lives 
unfolding. 

Student  artifacts.  To  supplement  material  gained  in  student  interviews, 
I  also  collected  artifacts  from  both  the  women  and  men  participants.  I 
collected  reading  journals  that  students  wrote  as  they  responded  to  a  literary 
work.  These  journals  enabled  me  to  see  how  the  students  had  thought  about 
a  story,  character,  or  situation  before  they  witnessed  or  participated  in  the 
class  discussion.  I  also  collected  the  students'  formal  essays.  The  essays 
gave  me  a  way  to  assess  how  students  had  changed  their  thinking  about  a 
story  after  reflecting  on  the  story  and  after  listening  to  or  participating  in 
class  discussions  on  the  story.  By  gathering  data  from  the  students  from 
these  different  sources  and  at  various  times,  I  sought  to  subvert  some  of  the 
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ambiguity  that  may  emerge  when  interviewing  students  who  are  members  of 
a  muted  group. 

The  Analysis  of  Data 
As  data  were  collected  by  assembling  taped  class  sessions,  field 
notes,  taped  interviews,  and  student  artifacts,  I  coded  the  data  into 
categories  based  on  commonalities  (Bogdan  &  Bilken,  1982).  For  example, 
in  one  domain  I  grouped  all  of  the  information  related  to  a  specific  story  or 
character.  As  I  coded  data  in  this  manner  I  became  aware  of  themes  that 
were  beginning  to  emerge  in  the  class.  In  some  cases  I  integrated  these 
themes  into  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  instructor  or  the  students 
during  interviews.  In  other  cases,  I  simply  made  personal  notes  that 
reminded  me  to  keep  these  themes  in  mind  as  I  observed  the  class 
discussions. 

I  coded  the  data  across  a  variety  of  domains.  Because  I  was  aware  of 
the  evolving,  organic  nature  of  the  class  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
"process  codes"  that  "facilitate^]  categorizing  sequences  of  events, 
changes  over  time,  passages  from  one  type  of  status  to  another"  (p.  159). 
The  process  codes,  such  as  those  used  to  analyze  student  response 
journals  and  compare  them  with  formal  essays,  were  valuable. 
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This  kind  of  coding  was  also  useful  for  examining  the  habituated 
activities-events  that  occurred  at  each  class  meeting--  that  became  part  of 
the  pattern  in  this  class.  I  was  concerned  with  these  activities  and  how  they 
might  shape  the  class.  By  attending  to  these  kinds  of  codes,  these  kinds  of 
behaviors,  I  was  able  to  investigate  what  both  the  students  and  the  teacher 
expected  as  they  entered  the  classroom  and  to  consider  how  the  habituated 
activities  of  the  instructor  and  the  students  contributed  to  the  overall 
experience  of  this  classroom  for  the  participants. 

Process  codes  were  also  especially  useful  as  I  tried  to  track 
classroom  conversations.  These  conversations  unfolded  as  a  sequence  of 
events  in  which  certain  ideas  were  elevated  and  other  ideas  were 
submerged.  The  process  codes  helped  me  examine  how  this  happened. 
Furthermore,  as  I  traced  the  ebb  and  flow  of  class  talk,  I  was  guided  by  my 
experience  as  a  student  of  literature  and  by  my  sensitivity  to  language  which 
is  grounded  in  my  experience  both  as  an  academic  and  creative  writer. 

As  a  student  of  literary  analysis,  I  also  found  it  valuable  to  re- 
assemble certain  key  conversations  and  to  deconstruct  them  as  one  might 
deconstruct  a  literary  text.  Pinar  (1992),  in  discussing  methods  for  analyzing 
curricula,  suggests  that  curricula  can  be  deconstructed  and  the  "relation 
between  experience  and  language"  can  be  exposed  as  a  researcher  lays 
"bare  the  construction  of  discourse"  (p.  5).  In  early  discussions  of  curriculum 
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criticism  (Kelly,  1978;  Willis,  1978a,  1978b)  the  strategies  used  in  literary 

criticism  were  seen  as  having  value  for  the  analysis  of  data.  In  this  study  I 

used  these  strategies  to  analyze  these  class  conversations  because  they 

helped  me  see  the  movement  of  talk 

I  also  wanted  to  understand  how  the  voices  of  women  were  present 

and  absent  from  the  class.  While  I  coded  the  talk  of  the  women  to 

understand  how  they  used  talk  in  class,  I  was  also  interested  in  how  the 

women  emerged  and  grew  silent  in  class  conversations.  As  I  listened  to  the 

interview  tapes  and  read  the  transcripts  of  these  tapes  I  followed  the  method 

identified  by  Brown  and  Gilligan  (1992)  in  their  study  of  adolescent  girls. 

They  used  a  combination  of  literary  theoretical  methods  and  psychological 

methods  to  fashion  a  way  of  "hearing"  what  participants  are  actually  saying. 

[I]n  attending  to  the  realities  of  race,  class  and  sex  (who  is  speaking, 
in  what  body,  telling  what  story  of  relationship-from  whose 
perspective,  in  what  societal  and  cultural  frameworks?),  [we  are 
using]  a  resisting  Listener's  Guide,  that  is,  a  feminist  method.  As 
resisting  listeners,  like  Judith  Fetterley's  resisting  reader,  we  question 
"the  very  posture  of  the  apolitical";  we  give  "voice  to  a  different  reality 
and  different  vision  .  .  .  [bring]  a  different  subjectivity  to  bear  on  the 
old  'universality'"  and  thus  politicize  it.  In  listening  to  girls'  and 
women's  voices,  we  listen  for  and  against  conventions  of  relationship 
within  a  society  and  culture  that  are  rooted  psychologically  in  the 
experiences  of  men.  (p.  29) 

As  part  of  my  effort  to  understand  the  ebb  and  flow  of  classroom 
conversation,  I  attempted  to  be  responsive  both  as  a  researcher  and  as  a 


literature  teacher  who  has  spent  countless  hours  analyzing  conversation  and 


narrative  in  literary  texts.  I  used  strategies  such  as  those  identified  above  to 
evaluate  both  the  voices  in  interviews  and  in  this  class.  Close  textual 
reading,  like  that  used  in  the  analysis  of  literary  texts,  of  key  discussions 
supplemented  my  analysis  of  data.  By  looking  at  several  long  conversations, 
I  identified  how  classroom  talk  may  be  influencing  the  public  discussion  of 
literary  meaning,  the  overall  atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
construction  of  literary  interpretation. 

As  certain  patterns  of  behavior  began  to  emerge  in  the  data,  I 
considered  the  theories  discussed  in  Chapter  2:  the  social  construction  of 
gender,  androcentrism,  muted  groups,  and  literary  study.  These  theories 
guided  my  observations  and  my  questions  as  I  collected  data.  However,  as 
Eisner  warns,  "knowing  what  to  look  for  can  make  us  less  likely  to  see  things 
that  were  not  part  of  our  expectations"  (1991 ,  p.  98).  Therefore,  to  avoid 
being  myopic  in  the  midst  of  the  data,  I  checked  my  initial  conclusions  by 
discussing  them  with  the  participants  during  interviews.  I  also  discussed  my 
preliminary  findings  with  the  instructor  after  the  data  collection  had  ceased. 

The  Educational  Criticism 
The  Structure  of  the  Criticism 

Once  the  data  had  been  coded,  I  used  the  four  dimensions  of 
educational  criticism-description,  interpretation,  themes,  and  evaluation-to 
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disclose  the  perspectives  I  gained  while  observing  this  literature  classroom. 
So  that  my  reader  could  get  the  sense  of  this  classroom  as  it  evolved,  I  wrote 
this  criticism  so  that  it  extended  across  four  chapters. 

In  Chapter  4,  "Beginnings:  Setting  Priorities,  Building  Community,"  I 
describe  the  first  day  of  the  class,  introduce  the  participants,  and  interpret 
the  events.  Then  I  present  emerging  themes  that  arise  from  this  data  and 
from  early  interviews  with  the  instructor.  As  I  looked  for  themes,  I  was 
cognizant  of  the  theoretical  perspectives  that  were  guiding  my  research. 

In  Chapter  5,  "The  Class  Evolves"  I  describe  the  habituated  activities 
that  began  to  shape  the  classroom  and  present  segments  of  a  typical 
classroom  conversation.  Then  I  interpret  these  emerging  patterns  and  the 
insight  I  was  beginning  to  gain  from  interviews  and  student  journals.  Finally,  I 
discuss  how  the  themes  inherent  in  these  patterns  are  guiding  the  evolution 
of  this  class. 

In  Chapter  6:  "Constructing  Meanings  of  The  Yellow  Wallpaper',"  I 
examine  how  meaning  about  this  story  is  constructed  by  the  participants. 
First  I  describe  the  classroom  conversation  that  unfolded  over  two  class 
periods  and  how  the  participants  wrote  about  the  story  in  their  journals  and 
in  their  formal  papers.  Then  I  interpret  the  flow  of  the  conversation  and  the 
evolution  of  the  ways  in  which  students  constructed  knowledge  about  this 
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short  story.  Again  I  examined  themes  that  emerged  as  meaning  was 
constructed. 

"Evaluation  of  the  Participants  and  the  Educational  Events"  is  the 
framework  for  Chapter  7.  In  this  chapter,  I  evaluate  the  experiences  of  the 
participants  and  how  those  experiences  are  informed  Py  their  positions  as 
memPers  of  muted  groups.  Next,  I  discuss  how  the  educational  events 
unfolded  in  this  context  and  explore  the  meanings  emPedded  in  how  this 
class  evolved. 

Finally,  in  Chapter  8,  "Implications,  Limitations,  and  Future 
Investigations,"  I  look  at  how  the  results  of  this  study  have  significance  for 
teaching  teachers  and  for  teaching  literature.  I  also  present  factors  that 
emerged  in  the  study  that  may  have  influenced  the  data  or  limited  my 
analysis.  I  conclude  by  discussing  what  future  investigations  along  this  same 
theoretical  line  may  examine  and  what  questions  arose  from  this  research 
that  need  further  investigation. 

Description.  In  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  educational  criticism  I 
used  thick  description  and  literary  language  (Eisner,  1985)  to  render  the 
educational  situation  so  that  a  reader  could  understand  the  events  as  they 
unfolded.  In  this  rendering,  I  sought  to  create  a  "reconstruction  of 
experience,  of  those  aspects  of  curriculum  that  depict  and  mold  the  plot 
[the  incidents  which  occurred  in  class  arranged  chronologically  to  show  a 
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causal  relationship]"  (Kelly,  1978,  p.  122).  Through  language  and  the  events 

that  shaped  this  class  over  time,  I  attempted  to  make  the  classroom  situation 

that  I  perceived  privately  known  publicly.  Eisner  notes  that  the  language  of 

literature  is  appropriate  for  rendering  the  qualities  of  the  educational 

experience  because  such  language  allows  the  reader  to  sense  the  qualities 

of  the  experiences  as  well  as  the  aspects  of  classroom  life  that  are 

inaccessible  through  the  discursive  language  of  science  and  everyday 

speech.  Eisner  notes 

The  language  of  criticism,  like  the  language  of  the  arts,  is 
essentially  nondiscursive;  that  is,  it  informs  not  by  pointing 
to  the  facts  of  the  world  but  rather  by  intimation,  by  using 
forms  to  present  rather  than  to  represent  conception  or 
feeling,  (p.  201) 

To  represent  the  experiences  of  the  teacher  and  the  participating  women 
students  in  the  current  study,  I  have  attempted  to  use  language  that 
communicates  the  qualities  of  these  experiences  for  the  participants. 

Interpretation.  "Curriculum  ...  is  a  form  of  influence  over  persons,  and 
disclosures  of  meaning  in  a  curriculum  are  disclosures  about  the  character  of 
an  influence"  0(Mann,  1978,  p.  84).  While  I  crafted  a  description  of  the  events 
that  unfolded  in  this  class,  I  still  needed  to  present  my  interpretation  of  those 
events  and  what  meanings  I  think  they  had.  The  presentation  of  these 
interpretations  is  a  key  part  of  the  criticism,  so  in  each  of  the  following  chapters 
I  have  included  a  section  that  explains  how  I  interpreted  the  described  events. 


The  interpretive  strategies  that  guided  these  writings  were  different  from  the 
perceptual  interpretation  that  guided  the  collection  of  data.  In  the  latter  case, 
interpretation  was  guided  by  what  I  saw  happening,  by  what  I  as  a  human 
observer  selected  to  rescue  from  the  narrative  vagueness  of  the  lived  world  of 
the  classroom.  In  the  former  case,  the  writing  of  the  research,  my  interpretation 
focused  on  the  incidents  I  selected  in  order  to  tell  the  story  of  this  classroom. 

Themes.  In  writing  the  descriptive  and  interpretive  rendering  of  this 
classroom,  I  also  considered  the  themes  embedded  in  this  situation  and  how 
those  themes  may  be  manifested  in  other  classrooms.  Kelly  (1978)  notes  that 
"[themes]  represent  an  inference,  an  effort  to  draw  a  conclusion  from 
experience"  (p.  125).  In  each  of  the  following  chapters  I  included  a  section  on 
themes  so  that  I  could  connect  the  events  I  perceived  to  the  theories  that 
guided  this  research.  Eisner  notes  that  "the  theme,  embedded  in  a  particular 
situation,  extends  beyond  the  situation  itself"  (1991,  p.  103).  Thus  the  themes 
that  become  apparent  in  one  classroom  may  appear  in  other  classes  as  well.  In 
this  study,  I  have  used  theory  on  the  social  construction  of  gender  and  the 
embedded  ideas  of  androcentrism  and  muted-group  theory  to  speculate  on 
how  these  themes  may  surface  in  other  literature  classrooms. 

Evaluation.  As  a  curriculum  critic,  I  have  attempted  to  judge  the 
significance  or  the  quality  of  the  educational  experience  in  this  literature 
classroom.  As  I  collected  data  and  interpreted  data,  I  evaluated  how  the 


process  of  constructing  the  meanings  of  literary  texts  was  experienced  by  these 
women  students.  Furthermore  I  reflected  on  how  the  instructor  facilitated  or 
inhibited  this  process.  Drawing  conclusions  about  this  educational  setting  was  a 
crucial  part  of  this  educational  criticism.  Eisner  asserts  that  "if  we  do  not  know 
what  we  have,  we  will  not  know  what  direction  we  can  take"  (1991,  p.  101). 
Making  this  determination  is  a  function  of  the  expertise  and  the  perspective  of 
the  researcher.  When  I  entered  the  classroom  of  this  teacher  to  evaluate  this 
process,  I  hoped  to  investigate  what  happened  as  literary  meaning  was 
constructed  so  that  I  could  suggest  directions  and  provide  strategies  for 
helping  students  and  teachers  deal  with  some  of  the  ideological  conflicts  that 
may  influence  their  lives. 

Fine  (1992)  also  suggests  that  researchers  "critique  what  seems  natural, 
spin  images  of  what's  possible,  and  engage  in  questions  of  how  to  move  from 
here  to  there"  (  p.  220).  In  my  judgment  of  this  setting,  I  have  attempted  to 
critique  what  seemed  natural  in  this  classroom,  what  seemed  a  function  of  the 
"way  things  are"  in  the  reified  notions  we  have  of  the  lived  world.  Additionally,  I 
attempted  to  suggest  in  my  final  chapter  how  educators  can  move  from  here  to 
there.  One  purpose  of  the  feminist  educational  criticism  is  to  improve 
educational  practice,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  girls  and  women. 
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The  Validity  of  the  Educational  Criticism. 

"The  point  of  educational  criticism  is  to  improve  the  educational  process" 
(Eisner,  1985,  p.  235).  In  order  for  this  point  to  be  realized,  the  validity  of  the 
educational  criticism  must  be  assessed.  Eisner  (1991;  1985)  identifies  three 
components  for  assessing  the  validity  of  an  educational  criticism:  (a)  structural 
corroboration,  (b)  consensual  validation,  and  (c)  referential  adequacy. 

Structural  corroboration.  Validity  of  a  curriculum  criticism  is  obtained 
through  "structural  corroboration"  which  occurs  "when  pieces  of  evidence 
validate  each  other,  the  story  holds  up,  the  pieces  fit,  it  makes  sense,  the  facts 
are  consistent"  (Eisner,  1985,  p.  241).  To  corroborate  the  findings  of  this  study,  I 
formulated  graphs  that  gave  quantitative  weight  to  some  of  the  trends  that  I  saw 
emerging  in  the  data. 

Consensual  validation.  Eisner  (1991)  asserts  that  agreement  among 
others  that  the  description,  interpretation,  evaluation,  and  themes  are  valid 
established  consentual  validation.  As  part  of  the  validation  of  this  study,  outside 
readers  who  have  extensive  experience  in  a  literature  classroom  have  read  this 
dissertation.  In  addition,  the  instructor  who  participated  in  this  research  read 
and  responded  to  this  dissertation,  and  her  perceptions  were  considered  as  I 
evaluated  the  events  that  unfolded  in  this  classroom. 

Referential  adequacy.  Another  component  of  validity  is  "referential 
adequacy"  (p.  242).  As  the  criticism  is  rendered  from  the  artifacts  collected  in 
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the  process  of  the  research,  the  critic  attempts  to  disclose  connected 
information  that  emerges  through  a  variety  of  differing  perspectives.  For 
example,  as  I  examined  what  the  student  participants  were  saying  in  interviews, 
I  looked  for  the  same  kinds  of  thinking  in  their  papers  and  in  their  in-class 
responses.  The  appearence  of  certain  patterns  across  a  variety  of  contexts 
provided  information  from  which  I  could  draw  a  conclusions.  As  I  analyzed  and 
gathered  data  I  was  able  to  draw  conclusions  about  this  literature  class  that 
were  based  on  "a  set  of  cues."  As  I  structured  this  criticism,  the  clues  became 
referentially  adequated  because  the  cues  "point[ed]  to  one  other  within  the  text 
of  the  work"  (p.  243). 


CHAPTER  4 

BEGINNINGS:  SETTING  PRIORITIES,  BUILDING  COMMUNITY 

Description 

Jane's  class  began  on  a  bright  winter  day  like  those  we  often  enjoy  in 
the  snowless  South.  The  humidity  was  low  and  the  air  was  cool  and  crisp.  I 
found  the  room  long  before  the  class  began  and  took  a  seat  next  to  the  back 
wall.  The  room  was  a  typical  classroom  with  white  cement-block  walls,  a 
green  chalkboard,  and  a  speckled  white-linoleum  floor.  There  were  student 
desks  and  a  teacher  desk.  The  south-facing  wall  was  almost  all  windows. 
Outside  enormous  oaks  ringed  by  monkey  grass  provided  canopy  over  a 
red-brick  courtyard.  Beyond  the  trees  a  vendor  sold  snacks  from  a  small 
cart.  Inside  the  room,  boxy  patches  of  light  draped  over  the  desks  and 
dropped  angular  shadows  on  the  floor.  As  I  plugged  in  my  audiotape 
recorder  and  settled  in  to  observe,  I  felt  optimistic  about  the  possibilities  this 
comfortable  room  suggested  and  about  Jane,  the  instructor  who  had 
volunteered  to  be  part  of  this  study. 

Jane  was  one  of  several  instructors  who  had  been  recommended  to 
me.  The  week  before  classes  started  she  responded  to  my  letter  asking  for 
research  volunteers.  During  our  initial  phone  conversation  she  would  not 
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commit  to  the  research  but  agreed  to  meet  with  me  and  talk  about  my 
project. 

We  met  for  lunch  at  a  small  cafe  across  the  street  from  campus.  As 
we  talked,  Jane  expressed  concern  about  how  my  presence  in  the 
classroom  might  disrupt  the  sense  of  community  she  felt  was  so  vital  in 
teaching  literature  and  writing.  I  had  concerns,  too,  but  I  kept  mine  to  myself 
as  I  listened  to  her  ideas  about  teaching  and  about  literature.  I  was  not  sure 
that  she  was  the  kind  of  instructor  I  wanted  to  spend  the  semester 
observing.  What  kind  of  literature  did  she  assign?  What  goals  did  she  have 
for  the  class?  How  did  she  see  her  role  in  the  class? 

We  talked  for  almost  two  hours  about  teaching  both  writing  and 
literature.  It  was  clear  as  she  talked  that  she  had  thought  deeply  about  many 
of  the  complexities  involved  in  teaching  literature  and  writing.  She  had  a 
solid  background  as  a  writing  teacher  and  had  taken  workshops  from  a  well- 
known  composition  theorist.  She  had  embraced  his  techniques  and 
developed  her  own  while  working  as  a  teaching  assistant  at  another 
university  before  moving  to  her  current  position.  Like  many  of  us  who  teach 
writing,  Jane  felt  ambivalent  about  the  tensions  between  nurturing  student 
ideas  and  then  assuming  an  authoritative  stance  as  she  judged  those  ideas 
and  their  expression  in  student  papers. 
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In  fact,  Jane  seemed  sensitive  to  what  her  position  as  an  authority 
meant  on  several  levels.  She  noted  that  she  tried  to  diffuse  that  position  but 
acknowledged  that  there  was  no  way  to  get  around  the  basic  truth  that  in  the 
end  she  had  to  evaluate  and  judge  student  performance.  She  understood 
that  the  realities  of  teaching  made  her  position  as  an  authority  inescapable. 

Jane  also  discussed  some  of  the  goals  that  guided  her  teaching  of 
literature.  She  had  selected  a  textbook  that  would  provide  students  with 
nontraditional  readings,  and  she  was  going  to  teach  two  novels  that 
presented  different  perspectives  of  the  same  events.  She  believed  that  most 
of  the  short  stories  she  assigned  also  offered  points  of  view  that  were  not 
mainstream.  She  spoke  of  how  these  stories  represented  different  "versions" 
of  the  world  from  those  she  thought  students  were  accustomed  to  hearing. 
Through  the  presentation  of  these  different  versions,  she  hoped  to  help 
students  discover  their  own  assumptions  and  to  recognize  their  own 
positions  in  culture  and  how  those  positions  had  been  shaped.  She  was 
optimistic  that  these  versions  would  prompt  students  to  "question  the 
position  of  the  narrator  and  the  positions  that  generally  speak  to  us  in 
history."  From  what  she  revealed  about  the  stories  she  planned  to  assign,  I 
realized  that  the  majority  of  the  texts  that  students  would  read  in  her  class 
focused  on  characters  who  were  members  of  a  traditionally  silenced  or 
muted  group.  I  also  realized  that  her  expressed  goals  for  the  students  would 
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provide  an  opportunity  for  me  to  investigate  how  students  responded  to  text 
that  highlighted  the  experiences  of  members  of  these  groups.  As  we  sat 
sipping  our  final  cups  of  coffee,  Jane  talked  about  how  important  student 
talk  was  in  her  class.  She  really  wanted  students  to  have  ownership  of  the 
discussions,  and  she  seemed  to  embrace  the  idea  of  a  reader-centered 
classroom.  She  said  she  had  no  interest  in  telling  students  what  literary 
works  were  about;  she  really  wanted  them  to  discover  meanings 
independently. 

By  the  time  our  lunch  was  over  and  we  were  heading  out  into  the 
blustery  December  day,  we  had  decided  to  work  together  on  this  research 
project.  She  seemed  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of  teacher  I  had  hoped  to  find, 
and  she  was  excited  about  the  possibility  of  learning  something  new  about 
her  own  classroom. 

On  this  day,  the  first  day  of  class,  I  sat  in  the  classroom  and  waited  for 
the  semester  to  begin.  Finally,  noise  and  activity  began  to  filter  in  from  the 
hall,  and  a  few  students  came  in  and  sat  down.  When  Jane  entered,  she 
smiled  at  me  and  the  few  students  in  the  room.  Then  she  started  disrupting 
the  big-desk  /  little-desk  pattern.  She  shoved  the  teacher  desk  into  a  corner 
and  commissioned  the  help  of  a  few  students  to  arrange  the  student  desks 
in  a  haphazard  circle.  With  too  many  desks  and  too  little  space,  quite  a  few 
desks  end  up  jammed  together  in  the  corners  of  the  room.  As  the  students 
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came  in,  they  clamored  over  desks  and  climbed  over  and  around  each  other 
to  find  seats. 

Once  the  desks  were  arranged,  Jane  sat  in  a  student  desk  near  the 
chalkboard.  She  nodded  at  students  as  they  came  in  then  checked  her 
watch  and  started  class  promptly.  "Welcome  to  Writing  about  Literature.  My 
name  is  Jane  Mclntyre.  We're  going  to  be  working  hard,  and  we'll  have  a 
pretty  casual  environment,  so  you  can  call  me  Jane." 

She  explained  that  they  would  go  over  the  syllabus  during  the  next 

class  meeting.  As  she  spoke  students  continued  to  negotiate  their  way  into 

the  circle  and  to  scrunch  into  the  desks,  but  Jane  ignored  these  getting 

settled  noises  and  talked  in  general  about  what  she  expected  in  the  class. 

She  summarized  her  requirements: 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  reading  and  a  lot  of 
writing,  and  we  are  going  to  talk  a  lot  about  it.  Participation  is 
essential.  The  class  will  fly  if  we  all  are  willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and 
talk.  Naturally  that's  the  only  way  the  class  will  really  work. 

Then  she  presented  her  ideas  about  how  she  hoped  the  students 

would  discuss  literature:  "I  can  lecture  you  on--here's  my  reading  of  a  story, 

here's  my  reading  of  a  poem--,  but  frankly  I  don't  think  that's  terribly 

interesting  or  particularly  profitable."  She  stressed  how  she  wanted  students 

to  gain  critical  thinking  skills  and  that  for  her  the  "idea  at  this  point  is 

questions."  She  wanted  students  to  question  everything  about  the  class: 


I  hope  the  ideas  I  throw  out  there  you  will  question.  You'll  question 
your  own  ideas;  you'll  question  the  ideas  in  the  book.  It's  all  part  of  the 
class-all  part  of  the  task.  [So]  I'll  rarely  lecture  about  my  ideas  and 
stuff. 

Despite  her  participation  requirement,  Jane  wanted  to  let  students 
know  that  she  understood  that  talking  was  difficult,  but  that  she  expected 
them  to  overcome  this  difficulty  because  in  her  class  talking  was  part  of  the 
process  of  learning: 

Believe  me  I  have  compassion  for  the  fear  of  talking.  If  it  were  up  to 
me-I've  been  in  school  for  a  long  time-I'd  get  in  the  back  corner  and 
stay  pretty  comfortable  if  I  didn't  have  to  say  anything  for  the  whole 
semester.  But  learning  comes  from  talking  .... 

She  tried  to  assure  students  that  they  would  not  be  criticized  for  what 

they  said. "  We're  not  going  to  hold  you  to  your  ideas.  You  get  out  there  with 

an  idea;  it's  an  idea  we're  trying  on  for  a  while.  That's  really  the  bottom  line. 

You  have  to  be  willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb  to  participate."  And  she 

emphasized  the  need  to  respect  differences  of  opinion  that  might  emerge  in 

the  class: 

[S]ometimes  writing  classes  get  personal.  We  are  going  to  be  reading 
stories  about  people's  lives  and  having  reactions  and  talking  about 
our  own  ideas.  Therefore,  what  we  say  here  stays  here.  We  all  have 
very  different  ideas  about  a  story,  about  writing,  so  we  treat  each 
other  with  respect.  You  can  say  my  opinion  is  different  from  his,  here  it 
is.  The  idea  is  that  they  are  different,  not  better. 

Then  Jane  returned  to  the  idea  that  she  would  not  be  the  single 

source  of  knowledge  in  the  class  and  that  students  would  not  be  expected 

to  mimic  her  beliefs:  "And  my  politics  are  going  to  become  obvious  to  you 
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quickly.  But  you  are  not  here  to  repeat  my  politics  back  to  me.  You  are  here 
to  learn  to  write  papers." 

As  Jane  presented  these  policies  in  a  casual  way  the  students  were 
attentive.  Most  were  leaning  forward  in  their  desks  and  had  writing  materials 
on  the  desks  so  that  they  could  take  notes.  Jane  asked  students  to  read  the 
syllabus  before  the  next  class  meeting,  and  she  started  a  stack  of  syllabi 
around  the  circle.  As  these  handouts  were  being  passed  around,  Jane 
introduced  the  concept  of  freewriting  to  the  class.  "Okay,  since  this  is  writing 
class,  we  are  going  to  get  started  with  writing.  How  many  of  you  have  done 
freewriting?" 

A  student  in  the  corner  of  the  room  raised  his  hand. 
Jane  smiled  at  him  and  asked,  "What  did  you  think?  If  you  had  to 
describe  it  to  someone,  how  would  you  describe  it?" 
"Just  write  stuff  down." 

"Yeah,  good."  Jane  nodded  at  the  student  and  explained  how  the 

practice  of  freewriting  allowed  students  to  get  past  some  of  the  difficulties 

they  might  have  with  writing. 

Whatever  comes  to  your  mind  you  put  down  on  paper.  We  all  have  a 
little  fear  when  we  sit  down  and  write.  I  wish  I  was  one  of  those  people 
that  was  like  "Oh  yeah-easy"  (gestures  with  her  arm  by  waving).  Even 
though  I've  been  writing  for  a  while,  I  sit  down,  and  like  "Oh,  no."  The 
idea  of  freewrite  is  to  generate  ideas  and  whatever  comes  into  your 
head  is  okay.  And  you  don't  worry  about  grammar  or  syntax. 
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While  she  presented  the  ways  that  freewriting  might  help  students  get 

beyond  the  difficulties  of  knowing  what  to  say,  students  who  were  not  ready 

to  begin  writing  got  out  materials  to  do  so.  Jane  continued  talking  and 

explained  how  freewriting  would  be  used  in  the  class: 

We're  going  to  share  what  we  write,  but  if  you  end  up  writing 
something  that  you  don't  want  to  share  you  can  say  "pass."  And  that 
makes  the  writing  okay.  Sometimes  you  can  write  whatever  is  on  your 
mind.  Sometimes  we'll  do  focused  freewrites  to  generate  ideas.  Today 
I'm  going  to  start  the  freewrite  [by  providing  the  topic].  After  that  I'm 
going  to  ask  for  volunteers  [to  give  us  a  topic].  You  can  say  I  wonder 
what's  going  on  in  this  story,  and  that  can  be  the  free  writing.  The 
topics  can  be  that  simple.  Since  it  is  the  first  day,  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  write  about  your  name.  What  about  your  name  might  you 
want  to  share? 

Jane  provided  an  oral  example  of  what  kind  of  information  students 

might  want  to  give  by  offering  a  history  of  her  name  and  its  ethnic  roots.  As 

she  explained,  she  talked  about  her  grandmother  and  gave  a  few  details 

from  her  personal  life.  The  story  was  entertaining,  and  at  several  points  in 

this  three-  or  four-minute  narrative,  the  students  laughed.  When  she  was 

finished,  she  quickly  moved  to  the  assignment. 

So  I  thought  today  we  would  start  off  writing  and  get  the  clutter  out  of 
our  heads.  [Just  write  anything]  and  when  I  say  "switch  to  names," 
begin  to  write  about  your  name.  No  pressure.  Just  brainstorm.  Then 
we'll  go  around  the  room,  and  if  there  is  something  that  you  want  to 
say  about  freewriting--or  about  your  name-you  can  do  that. 

The  students  started  to  freewrite.  Jane  was  seated  in  a  student  desk 

at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  lopsided  circle  stretched  out  on  either  side  of 

her.  The  room  was  quiet  except  for  the  sound  of  pencils  and  pens 
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scratching  busily  on  paper.  The  patch  of  sunlight  I  noticed  when  I  first 
entered  the  room  had  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  once  the  desks  were 
moved.  As  I  wrote,  I  wondered  if  the  light  would  be  this  pleasant  all 
semester.  Then  I  surveyed  the  room  to  take  stock  of  the  students  that  formed 
this  interpretive  community. 

Twenty-eight  students  were  in  this  class,  and  21  of  them  were  men. 
There  were  three  African-American  men,  three  Latino  men,  one  Asian  man 
and  thirteen  Caucasian  men.  There  were  only  seven  women;  two  were 
Indian,  one  was  Latina,  and  the  other  four  were  Caucasian.  The  women  were 
seated  in  two  areas-one  next  to  Jane  and  the  other  next  to  me.  Later,  when  I 
ask  for  volunteers,  six  of  these  young  women  will  agree  to  participate.  One, 
Carlita,  will  never  come  to  a  single  appointment,  but  she  will  apologize  and 
reschedule  each  time.  Nancy  will  give  me  all  of  her  writings  but  will  come  to 
only  one  interview.  The  other  women-Kavita,  Casey,  Michelle,  and  Jennifer- 
will  participate  consistently  in  the  study. 

All  four  of  these  women  are  single,  first-year  college  students.  Their 
backgrounds  as  students  from  advanced-placement,  gifted,  or  honors  high- 
school  programs  is  typical  at  this  university.  Only  Jennifer  comes  from  an 
intact  nuclear  family.  Kavita's  parents  are  separated  for  economic  and 
political  reasons,  but  Casey  and  Michelle  both  come  from  single-parent 
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homes.  Casey  and  Michelle  have  boyfriends,  and  Jennifer  split  with  her  long- 
time boyfriend  a  few  months  ago. 

Kavita 

Kavita  sits  next  to  Jane  and  works  diligently  on  her  freewriting  task. 
Kavita  was  born  in  India,  and  she  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  about 
five  years.  As  a  first-year  college  student,  Kavita  is  intent  on  becoming  a 
physician.  Both  of  her  parents  are  professionals.  Her  father  is  working  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  he  apparently  earns  a  salary  that  would  be  difficult  to 
equal  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Kavita's  family  moved  from  India  to  the 
Middle  East  when  her  father  was  transferred.  She  describes  this  move  as  a 
"culture  shock  because  women  could  not  go  out  at  night  or  have 
automobiles,"  and  "they  were  covered  from  ankle  to  head.  Nothing  was  co- 
ed." Kavita  noted  that  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  high-school  teacher  in 
India,  "had  the  most  problem  because  she  had  to  explain  to  us  what  was 
going  on."  When  the  Persian  Gulf  War  started  in  1990,  the  children-both 
girls--and  their  mother  migrated  to  the  United  States  while  Kavita's  father 
remained  in  the  Middle  East.  Kavita  remarked  that  her  father  didn't  "need 
much  freedom,"  and  it  was  easier  for  him  because  he  was  "not  a  female." 

When  Kavita  started  as  a  ninth-grader  in  an  American  high  school, 
she  knew  very  little  English.  By  the  time  she  had  reached  her  junior  year,  she 


was  enrolled  in  advanced-placement  English.  Her  senior  English  teacher 
had  a  Ph.D.,  and  the  class  met  for  two-hour  blocks  each  day.  One  hour  was 
designated  for  research  or  writing,  and  one  hour  was  for  discussion  or 
lecture.  Because  of  this  intense  study  and  her  own  love  of  literature,  Kavita 
has  read  widely.  She  likes  poetry  and  has  had  her  own  poems  published  in  a 
newsletter  written  for  the  Indian  community  in  an  urban  area  of  the  state. 

Though  Kavita's  mother  and  sister  are  only  20  minutes  from  the 
University,  she  lives  alone  in  an  apartment  a  few  blocks  from  campus. 
Kavita's  education  seems  to  be  a  focus  of  her  family's  priorities.  Today,  in 
Jane's  class,  Kavita  works  diligently  on  her  freewrite. 

Casey 

A  few  seats  away  from  Kavita,  Casey  is  writing  too.  Casey's  parents 
are  divorced,  so  she  also  comes  from  a  single-parent  home.  Her  mother 
does  not  have  a  college  education,  and  Casey  struggles  financially  to  make 
ends  meet.  As  this  point  in  her  college  career,  Casey  is  planning  to  become 
an  elementary  school  teacher.  She  has  a  younger  brother;  both  her  family 
and  her  long-time  boyfriend  live  in  an  urban  area  about  a  day's  drive  from 
the  University. 

Casey's  high-school  English  classes  have  not  left  an  impression  on 
her.  She  remembers  her  ninth-grade  class  because  she  learned  to  "write 


papers  and  got  into  the  whole  MLA  style."  She  liked  her  senior  English 
class  because  most  of  the  year  the  class  studied  poetry,  which  is  Casey's 
favorite  genre.  Like  Kavita,  Casey  writes  poetry.  Casey  does  not  remember 
discussing  literature  in  any  of  her  high-school  classes.  She  only  remembers 
reading  works  and  taking  quizzes  on  the  works. 

This  morning  in  Jane's  class,  Casey  writes  and  stares  out  the  window 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  writes  a  little  more. 

Michelle 

To  my  right,  Michelle  works  on  her  freewrite.  Like  Casey,  Michelle 
comes  from  a  single-parent  home.  Her  mother  and  sister  live  a  few  hours 
away  from  the  University,  and  Michelle  lives  in  on-campus  housing.  This 
morning  Michelle  is  dressed  in  the  kind  of  clothes  that  she  will  wear  for  the 
entire  semester--an  old  t-shirt  and  a  pair  of  jeans.  Her  clothing  is  just  one 
clue  to  the  difficult  time  that  Michelle  has  financially.  Unlike  the  other 
participants  in  the  study,  she  is  dependent  on  a  scholarship  to  defray  her 
educational  expenses. 

In  high  school,  Michelle  was  in  honors  English.  The  literature  she  read 
in  these  classes  reflects  the  traditional  curriculum  of  many  high  schools: 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  ninth  grade,  American  literature  in  the  eleventh  grade, 
and  British  literature  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Michelle  remembers  that  most  of 
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the  classes  were  "about  literature"  and  not  "about  writing  papers."  In 
Michelle's  English  classes  literature  was  presented  to  the  students,  and  they 
had  "tests  on  it."  Most  of  the  writing  that  Michelle  did  in  high  school  was 
creative  writing.  This  writing  is  important  to  Michelle,  and  she  is  planning  to 
pursue  a  career  in  journalism. 

Jennifer 

Jennifer  is  seated  on  my  left  and  is  writing  her  freewrite  in  big 
swooping  script.  She  is  the  only  participant  who  left  an  intact  family  to  come 
to  the  University.  Jennifer's  high  school  is  in  an  urban  area.  She  was  active 
in  high  school  as  a  cheerleader,  a  member  of  student  council  and  of  three  or 
four  clubs.  For  most  of  her  public  school  career  she  was  in  gifted  programs, 
and  as  a  first-year  college  student  she  is  acutely  aware  of  grades.  She  had 
"really,  really  great  English  teachers."  To  Jennifer  her  English  classes  were 
"really  cool  because  [they]  were  really  small."  The  twenty  or  so  students  that 
made  up  her  English  classes  were  together  all  through  high  school,  so  they 
were  "really  close."  They  helped  each  other  with  writing  and  discussed  the 
literary  works  in  class.  In  high  school  Jennifer  read  extensively.  For  example 
in  her  senior  year  during  her  British  literature  class,  she  read  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Lord  of  the  Flies,  and  Jane  Eyre. 
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Jennifer  has  a  older  brother  who  attends  another  university  in  the 
state.  Her  father  is  a  professional,  and  her  mother  began  working  as  a 
school  secretary  only  after  Jennifer  and  her  brother  started  to  school.  She  is 
very  close  to  her  family  and  talks  to  one  member  or  another  almost  every 
day.  Though  she  has  not  made  definite  plans  for  a  major,  she  is  leaning 
toward  becoming  a  high-school  history  teacher.  Jennifer  plans  on  pledging 
a  sorority  next  year,  but  for  now  she  lives  in  an  apartment  that  she  shares 
with  another  woman. 

From  her  place  at  the  top  of  the  circle,  Jane  surveyed  the  room.  She 
glanced  back  down  at  what  she  had  written  and  called  "Time."  Then  she 
introduced  me  and  asked  me  to  explain  what  I  would  be  doing  in  the  class 
this  semester. 

I  told  the  students  that  I  was  earning  my  doctorate  in  education  and 
that  I  hoped  to  some  day  work  with  college  students  who  were  preparing  to 
be  English  teachers.  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  observe  their  class  and 
investigate  how  people  talk  about  literature  and  how  they  interpret  what  they 
read.  I  also  let  them  know  that  their  participation  was  on  a  volunteer  basis 
only.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  I  would  be  looking  at  issues  related  to  gender. 

When  I  was  finished,  Jane  asked  if  any  of  the  students  had  questions 
for  me.  None  did,  so  Jane  spent  the  rest  of  the  class  moving  around  the 
circle,  asking  each  student  to  explain  the  story  of  his  or  her  name. 
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Interpretation 

Jane's  first  act  in  the  classroom-the  discarding  of  the  front-and- 
center  position  of  the  teacher  desk--is  a  symbolic  rejection  of  the  traditional 
power  associated  with  the  role  of  teacher.  Yet,  the  very  act  of  moving  the 
desk  occurs  only  because  Jane  has  the  power  to  decide  how  she  will  set  the 
stage  for  this  classroom.  She  may  put  her  hands  on  the  desk  and  shove  it  to 
one  side.  Later  in  the  semester  as  the  students  become  habituated  to 
putting  the  desks  in  a  circle  before  Jane  enters,  none  of  them  ever  move  the 
teacher  desk.  All  semester  it  remains  the  one  piece  of  classroom  furniture 
that  only  Jane  can  dislodge.  The  two  or  three  days  that  Jane  left  the  desk 
front-and-center  were  also  the  days  on  which  she  lectured  on  writing  or 
logical  fallacies. 

Though  shoving  the  teacher  desk  aside  is  a  symbolic  act,  Jane 
begins  immediately  to  diffuse  her  authority  in  tangible  ways.  First,  she 
suggests  that  she  would  value,  indeed  require,  student  participation  and  that 
only  through  student  participation  will  the  class  "fly."  She  backs  this  concept 
by  stating  that  she  does  not  think  her  lecturing  on  the  meanings  of  stories 
and  poems  is  "very  interesting"  or  "particularly  profitable"  and  that  she  will 
"rarely  lecture  about  [her]  ideas  and  stuff."  She  notes  that  her  goal  for  the 
class  is  that  students  develop  critical  thinking  skills  and  that  to  her  those 
skills  are  manifested  in  questions.  She  invites  students  to  interrogate  her 
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ideas,  "the  ideas  in  a  book,"  and  their  own  ideas.  She  concludes  her 
introduction  to  the  class  by  stating  that  students  are  "not  here  to  repeat  [her] 
politics"  back  to  her.  Rather  they  are  here  to  "learn  to  write  papers." 

In  addition  to  suggesting  that  students  call  her  by  her  first  name,  Jane 
begins  to  weave  a  relationship  with  the  students  by  using  casual  language, 
by  expressing  empathy,  by  telling  a  personal  story,  and  by  asking  students 
to  share  their  personal  stories.  First,  during  this  initial  class  period  Jane  uses 
casual  language  that  is  not  apparent  in  our  one-on-one  interviews.  She 
invites  students  to  refer  to  her  as  "Jane."  She  uses  ideomatic  terms  such  as 
"stuff,"  "go  out  on  a  limb,"  "the  class  will  fly,"  and  "no  problem." 

Twice  during  the  presentation  of  her  expectations  she  expresses 
empathy  for  how  students  may  feel  about  the  tasks  she  is  assigning.  When 
she  tells  students  that  participation  in  this  class  is  required,  she  notes  that  as 
a  student,  she  would  "stay  pretty  comfortable  if  [she]  didn't  have  to  say 
anything  for  the  whole  semester."  She  also  expresses  empathy  for  the 
difficulty  of  writing  when  she  introduces  the  first  freewrite:  "Even  though  I've 
been  writing  for  a  while,  I  sit  down,  and  like  'Oh,  no!'" 

While  introducing  the  freewrite,  Jane  continues  the  process  of 
establishing  a  relationship  with  students  by  presenting  a  personal  narrative 
about  her  name.  As  she  tells  this  story,  she  talks  about  her  hometown  and 
her  family.  This  story,  in  conjunction  with  Jane's  use  of  casual  language  and 
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her  expressions  of  empathy,  begins  the  process  of  placing  Jane  as  a 
member  of  a  classroom  community,  rather  than  as  the  absolute  source  of 
knowledge  and  authority. 

Finally,  Jane  immediately  makes  good  on  her  stated  and  unstated 
goal  of  valuing  student  input  by  devoting  class  time  to  what  the  students 
have  to  say  about  their  names.  Her  last  act  in  this  first  class  is  to  listen  to 
students  talk  about  their  own  names  and  relate  their  own  stories.  In  the  third 
class  period,  she  returns  to  naming  and  devotes  an  entire  class  period  to  an 
activity  that  helps  students  learn  each  other's  names. 

The  use  of  student  names  and  the  telling  of  personal  histories  are  just 
two  of  the  strategies  that  Jane  uses  to  begin  building  a  sense  of  community 
in  the  class  the  very  first  day.  She  also  helps  establish  a  sense  of  community 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  student  desks.  Because  the  circle  is  lopsided  and 
the  students  are  forced  to  climb  over  and  around  each  other  and  to  sit  in 
close  proximity,  they  end  up  acknowledging  one  other.  They  nod  and  smile 
and  whisper  "Excuse  me"  as  they  squeeze  into  seats.  Jane  sits  in  one  of  the 
student  desks,  so  she  is  among  the  students.  As  the  semester  progressed 
and  the  circular  pattern  was  maintained,  students  did  act  in  a  communal 
way  as  they  spoke  to  one  another  across  the  circle  rather  than  addressing 
their  comments  to  the  teacher. 
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Jane  also  uses  the  first  class  as  an  opportunity  to  show  students  how 
they  would  use  writing  as  a  tool  for  thinking  about  ideas  during  the  semester. 
She  acknowledged  that  writing  is  a  complex  act  and  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
beginning  point  for  discussions.  Furthermore,  by  allowing  the  students  to 
freewrite  before  they  share  ideas,  both  in  this  class  and  in  other  classes 
during  the  semester,  Jane  gave  students  the  opportunity  to  try  out  their 
ideas  and  collect  their  thoughts  before  they  spoke.  The  sharing  of  writing  at 
the  end  of  the  period  also  served  as  a  way  to  get  students  used  to  the  idea 
of  reading  their  writing  aloud  to  the  class. 

Themes 

During  the  first  class  the  instructor  was  the  focal  point  as  she 
established  ground  rules  and  gave  students  a  sense  of  this  class.  In  Jane's 
orchestration  of  this  class  and  in  our  first  formal  interview,  four  themes  that 
shape  her  philosophy  of  teaching  and  inform  her  pedagogical  practice 
began  to  emerge:  (a)  a  concern  with  issues  of  authority,  (b)  a  sensitivity  to 
the  relational  world,  (c)  a  belief  that  learning  comes  from  talking,  and  (d)  an 
emphasis  on  thinking  critically  through  the  interrogation  of  texts. 
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A  Concern  with  Issues  of  Authority 

The  first  theme  emerged  in  Jane's  personal  and  professional  conflicts 
with  issues  of  authority.  To  Jane  the  meaning  of  authority  seems  grounded 
in  the  idea  of  creating  and  controlling  environments  both  in  the  classroom 
and  beyond  the  classroom.  Jane's  beliefs,  like  those  of  all  teachers,  do 
inform  her  pedagogy.  Her  concern  with  issues  of  authority  informs  her 
teaching  in  the  day-to-day  structure  of  her  classroom  and  in  the  overall  goals 
she  sets  for  the  class.  First  in  the  classroom,  she  tries  not  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  knowledge  for  students.  In  the  first  class  period  when  Jane  backs 
away  from  the  idea  of  lecturing  on  her  interpretations  of  works,  she  is  not 
skirting  her  responsibility;  rather  she  is  refusing  to  create  "truth  with  a  capital 
T"  that  will  flow  from  her  as  the  dominant  figure  in  the  class. 

Second,  she  tries  to  help  students  unravel  sources  of  authority  that 
are  shaping  their  own  lives.  She  sees  authority  in  the  traditional  sense,  but 
she  also  sees  authority  in  the  broad  sense  of  agency.  In  other  words,  she 
sees  authority  as  those  agents  of  power  that  shape  the  lived  world.  However, 
she  does  not  use  that  exact  terminology  to  express  this  belief.  In  our  first 
interview,  she  discussed  her  concern  with  issues  of  authority.  In  a  string  of 
questions,  similar  to  those  that  she  posed  about  her  own  teaching 
throughout  the  semester,  she  reviewed  the  issues  that  she  struggles  with  as 
she  faces  issues  of  authority: 
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Are  we  just  written  by  culture  and  we're  just  reproducing  perpetually 
what  our  cultures  are  giving  us?  Am  I  a  tool  for  that,  in  my  political 
correctness?  Am  I  just  reproducing  something  over  and  over  again? 
And  where  is  my  power?  I  think  the  importance  is  to  raise  the 
question.  Am  I  interrogating  my  own  politics  enough?  What  is  my 
function? 

These  issues  transcend  Jane's  refusal  to  present  her  interpretation  of 

literary  works  as  the  correct  one.  They  even  influence  how  she  decides  what 

she  should  include  in  her  curriculum.  Jane's  concern  with  the  various  levels 

of  authority  mentioned  above  permeates  her  curricuiar  choices  as  well  as 

her  pedagogical  strategies: 

How  do  you  balance  out  teaching  something?  I  still  believe— I  think  I 
still  have  these  sort  of  old-fashioned  beliefs  (laughs)  that  you  need  to 
support  your  ideas  and  questions  (grins  and  shakes  her  head)  and 
you  need  to  think  about  questions  of  logic.  You  need  to  know  it  or  be 
familiar  with  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  Jane  struggles  with  the  idea  that  she  believes 

students  need  to  know  certain  skills,  such  as  how  to  craft  a  logical  argument 

and  how  to  write  clear  expressions  of  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  covering 

those  skills  seems  to  conflict  with  some  of  the  philosophical  trends  that  are 

influencing  literary  studies,  particularly  those  trends  which  arise  from 

poststructuralism.  Jane  sees  a  real  "crisis  in  teaching  literature"  and  in  the 

"breakdown  of  truth."  Nevertheless,  she  is  concerned  with  her  responsibility 

to  provide  structure: 

But  then  where  do  you  find  structure?  Where  do  you  teach  structure? 
And  why  do  you  teach  the  kinds  of  structures  you're  teaching?  And  is 
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it  a  real  crisis?  Do  you  believe  that  there's  ethics?  Can  we  talk 
anymore  about  ethics  and  politics  and  literature? 

The  questions  that  Jane  poses  about  her  own  practice  and  the  way 

she  sets  up  this  class  are  products  of  her  genuine  concern  about  how  one 

teaches  in  a  poststructuralist  age  and  how  one  handles  the  authority 

automatically  granted  when  one  is  in  the  position  of  teacher.  Jane's  issues 

with  authority  also  influence  her  efforts  to  keep  her  politics  from  becoming 

part  of  the  class.  She  does  not  want  students  to  mimic  her  ideas  or  to 

"repeat  her  politics  back  to"  her.  In  this  initial  class  period  and  at  several 

points  during  the  semester,  Jane  observes  that  her  politics  "will  become 

obvious"  or  that  they  already  are  obvious  to  students.  Because  this  issue 

emerged  in  Jane's  class  talk,  I  asked  her  about  this  issue  repeatedly  during 

the  course  of  the  research  project.  In  our  initial  interview,  she  defined  her 

politics: 

[H]ere  are  my  politics--and  this  is  really  simplified-we've  got  a  culture 
.  .  .  that  is  trying  really  hard  to  construct  us.  I  think  that  hate  is  alive 
and  well  and  that  one  of  hate's  major  M.O.'s  is  that  difference  is 
destructive,  and  the  risk,  the  difficulty  of  political  correctness  is  going 
through  and  saying  "let's  just  celebrate  differences."  I  think  it's 
wonderful  to  celebrate  differences,  but  I  think  it  is  really  important  to 
think  about  how  those  differences  get  constructed  in  the  text.  How 
does  the  Other  get  constructed?  How  does  woman  get  constructed? 
How  does  man  get  constructed?  [Sometimes]  the  text  will  be 
reinforcing  what  I  see  as  dangerous  ...  to  people  living  their  lives  as 
fully  and  freely  as  possible,  enjoying  their  ethnic  background,  or 
being  free  to  chose  who  they  want  to  sleep  with  without  fearing  their 
lives,  their  jobs. 
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The  issues  with  authority  that  shape  Jane's  teaching  arise  from 
intertwined  conflicts  that  have  grown  out  of  her  reflection  on  complex  issues. 
She  sees  authority  as  an  external  force  that  shapes  the  lives  of  both  her 
students  and  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  she  also  seems  to  see  authority  as 
something  resident  in  her  position  as  teacher.  Throughout  the  semester,  the 
concept  and  practice  of  authority  were  problematic. 

A  Sense  of  the  Relational  World 

Another  theme  that  begins  to  form  in  this  first  class  is  Jane's  sense  of 
the  relational  world.  During  the  first  class  period,  and  in  subsequent 
meetings  throughout  the  term,  Jane  demonstrated  a  sensitivity  to  her 
students  as  people.  She  often  responded  to  what  she  perceived  as  a 
student's  genuine  discomfort  about  a  topic.  This  priority  is  apparent  not  only 
in  the  observable  expressions  in  the  first  class,  but  also  in  her  reactions  to  a 
class  incident  that  we  discussed  in  our  initial  interview. 

In  an  early  class  period,  as  students  discussed  their  names,  one 
Caucasian  student  told  of  an  incident  that  had  racist  overtones.  He 
recounted  how  his  roommate  had  seen  his  name  on  the  door  of  their  room 
before  they  met  and  had  concluded  that  he  was  African  American.  He 
explained,  "Like  my  roommate  saw  my  name  and  like  a  lot  of  people  think  it's 
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African  American  or  black.  [L]ike  not  that  that  bothers  me.  ...  My  roommate 

said  'like  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  black'." 

During  the  first  interview  I  asked  Jane  if  she  had  experienced  any 

moments  that  made  her  uncomfortable  or  made  her  feel  like  she  needed  to 

take  control.  She  referred  to  this  student's  comment  and  how  she  reacted 

when  she  realized  that  it  had  an  embedded  racist  slant: 

I  saw  Carl  [a  Haitian  student],  I  saw  Carl's  body  language  go  like  this 
(She  folded  against  herself  by  crumpling  one  side  of  her  body  and 
pulling  her  arm  in  against  her  waist.  She  bent  slightly  in  her  chair  and 
lowered  her  head  at  an  angle).  I  saw  him  just  kind  of  turn  in  like  that 
and  collapse  a  little-like  away  from  that  comment.  That  was  the  way  I 
experienced  it. 

Jane  responded  to  Carl's  body  language,  and  she  was  so  bothered 
by  this  incident  that  she  sought  the  advice  of  other  teaching  assistants  in  her 
department.  Ultimately,  she  decided  to  do  nothing  in  the  class  except  keep 
her  guard  up  for  another  incident  and  continue  insisting  that  students 
question  the  terms  they  use  as  well  as  the  texts  they  read. 

Jane's  sensitivity  to  her  students,  particularly  to  those  who  belong  to 
muted  groups,  is  apparent  throughout  the  semester.  This  theme  emerges  in 
her  overt  responses  to  students  and  in  her  discussion  of  students  during  our 
interviews.  It  also  surfaces  in  the  tension  that  evolves  as  she  tries  to  balance 
this  sensitivity  with  her  belief  that  students  need  to  participate  verbally  in 
class. 
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A  Belief  that  Learning  Comes  from  Talking 

A  third  theme  that  informs  Jane's  pedagogy  is  her  belief  that  "learning 
comes  from  talking."  Though  this  belief  is  only  stated  once  in  the  first  class 
meeting,  it  surfaced  during  our  interviews.  This  stance  and  her  related  belief 
that  class  talk  has  the  power  to  deconstruct  some  of  the  social  structures 
that  students  embrace  illustrate  why  she  wants  to  make  talk  such  an 
important  part  of  the  study  of  literature  in  her  classroom. 

Because  of  Jane's  confidence  in  the  power  of  talk,  she  is  clear  about 
the  participation  requirement  both  on  her  syllabus  and  during  her 
introduction  to  the  class.  She  expects  students  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  about  literature  on  an  ongoing  basis.  In  fact,  part  of  the  reason 
that  she  establishes  the  freewriting  assigment  is  so  that  students  will  be  able 
to  talk  about  the  literature  and  to  reflect  on  the  literature  at  the  beginning  of 
each  class  period.  As  the  term  progressed  and  several  of  the  students 
elected  to  remain  silent  during  class  no  matter  what  grade  penalty  they 
might  suffer,  she  was  distressed  by  their  decisions.  Despite  the  widespread 
participation  on  the  first  day  of  class,  participation  eroded  steadily 
throughout  the  semester.  We  discussed  the  lack  of  student  participation  at 
each  interview  after  the  term  got  underway,  and  Jane  revealed  that  many  of 
the  students  had  decided  that  "no  matter  what  the  penalty,  they  [were]  not 
going  to  talk  in  class." 
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Jane  seemed  to  be  particularly  concerned  when  Carlita  and  Casey 
revealed  in  separate  conferences  that  they  did  not  talk  because  they  did  not 
believe  that  they  had  anything  worth  saying.  She  acknowledged  that  she 
had  tried  to  persuade  both  women  that  they  had  valuable  insights  to 
contribute,  but  they  had  been  unconvinced.  She  expressed  her  concern 
about  this  problem  and  the  perplexity  she  felt  trying  to  solve  it: 
"I  think  what  do  I  do  about  this?  I  want  us  to  all  hear  these  ideas  that  we 
could  benefit  from.  How  can  I  encourage  people?  I  don't  know." 

Jane's  belief  in  the  value  of  talk  is  also  grounded  in  her  sense  that 
talking  about  issues  has  the  power  to  diffuse  them.  She  consistently  talked 
about  the  importance  of  "get[ting]  things  out  there,"  an  act  that  she  equated 
with  talking  about  issues  in  class. 

An  Emphasis  on  Interrogating  Texts 

The  idea  of  interrogating  language  as  a  road  to  thinking  critically 
about  literary  works  emerges  as  another  theme  in  Jane's  classroom.  During 
the  first  class  period,  Jane  emphasized  how  she  valued  questions  and  how 
she  saw  questions  as  a  measure  of  critical  thinking.  In  subsequent  classes, 
Jane  models  the  concept  of  questioning  mostly  as  it  relates  to  defining  the 
terminology  that  students  are  using  to  construct  characters  or  to  talk  about 
literary  works.  When  I  questioned  Jane  about  this  strategy,  she  noted  that 
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she  had  used  questioning  with  students  in  other  classes  and  that  it  had  been 
a  successful  technique.  In  this  class,  she  seemed  to  use  this  strategy  when 
she  was  trying  to  get  a  student  to  think  more  carefully  about  an  answer  or 
comment  that  had  been  given.  She  often  used  this  technique  by  saying, 

"How  are  you  defining  ?"  She  noted  that  by  trying  to  get  students  to 

think  about  what  was  being  said  in  class  she  might  also  get  them  to  think 
more  carefully  as  they  interacted  with  literary  texts. 


CHAPTER  5 
THE  CLASS  EVOLVES 


Description 

Day  after  day  as  I  observed  this  class,  several  actions  and  activities 
became  habituated.  These  acts  of  habit  formed  a  framework  within  which 
class  discussion  and  the  construction  of  literary  meaning  could  unfold. 
Patterns  formed  around  several  daily  activities:  the  class  started  in  almost 
the  same  manner  at  every  meeting;  students  sat  in  places  that  were 
consistent  with  where  they  had  sat  in  the  previous  class;  literary  texts  were 
entered  in  habituated  ways;  and  class  talk  began  to  unfold  in  predictable 
ways  as  the  voices  of  some  students  became  strong  and  clear  while  the 
voices  of  other  students  seemed  to  evaporate. 

Patterns  of  Beginning  Class 

I  was  generally  in  the  room  several  moments  before  students  arrived 
so  that  I  could  set  up  my  audiotape  recording  equipment.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  term,  the  students  came  in,  sat  down,  and  read  the  campus 
newspaper  or  gazed  out  the  window.  When  Jane  arrived  and  asked  for  help 
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in  moving  the  desks,  all  of  us  helped  her.  Finally,  after  five  weeks,  the 
students  took  the  initiative  to  move  the  desks  without  Jane  having  to  ask 
them  to  do  so.  Even  when  they  did,  they  did  not  touch  the  teacher  desk. 

After  several  class  periods,  Jane  started  writing  the  agenda  for  that 
day's  class  on  the  chalk  board.  She  would  usually  divide  the  agenda  into 
two  sections.  In  one  section  she  would  list  what  the  class  was  going  to 
discuss  in  the  current  session.  In  the  adjacent  section  she  would  note  what 
was  going  to  be  due  at  the  next  meeting.  When  the  class  actually  started, 
Jane  habitually  asked  if  the  students  had  any  questions  about  the 
assignment.  Sometimes  she  asked  students  what  it  "felt  like"  to  read  a 
certain  work  or  to  write  a  particular  paper.  Generally  this  kind  of  exchange 
lasted  for  only  a  minute  or  two  before  Jane  went  over  any  announcements 
she  had  for  the  class. 

The  announcements  themselves  seemed  to  support  Jane's  stated 
goal  of  exposing  students  to  different  "versions"  of  reality.  Jane  attempted  to 
engage  students  in  events  beyond  the  classroom  by  habitually  announcing 
upcoming  events  likely  to  expose  students  to  issues  of  human  diversity.  For 
example,  at  one  class  she  announced  an  event  on  the  Holocaust.  At  the  end 
of  another  class,  she  passed  around  a  flyer  advertising  an  up-coming 
performance  of  a  play  that  focused  on  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
growing  up  as  a  lesbian.  She  also  announced  poetry  readings  held  at  an 
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area  bookstore.  When  she  was  scheduled  to  give  a  reading  of  her  own 
poetry,  she  invited  students  to  attend. 

Patterns  of  Seating 

Another  patterned  aspect  of  the  class  was  the  way  that  the  students 
sat  when  they  came  into  the  room.  After  the  drop-add  period  was  over,  28 
students  were  in  the  class.  Only  seven  were  women,  and  the  seating  was 
predictably  gendered.  The  women  students  would  cluster  into  two  groups: 
one  next  to  Jane  and  the  other  one  next  to  me.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
men  students  gravitated  toward  one  corner  of  the  room  where  the  desks 
were  always  crammed  together.  The  men  who  sat  there  were  adamant  about 
being  in  that  corner.  Even  if  the  desk  toward  the  back  seemed  inaccessible, 
a  student  would  go  to  great  lengths  to  stay  in  the  corner.  One  day  Tony,  an 
enormous,  muscular  man,  wedged  himself  into  a  desk  that  was  crammed 
into  the  corner  and  slightly  tilted  because  one  leg  was  off  the  floor.  As  he 
climbed  in,  the  desk  clicked  into  place,  and  the  empty  desks  around  it 
shifted.  After  this  gymnastic  feat  Tony  discovered  he  was  facing  the  window, 
not  the  center  of  the  circle.  But  he  did  not  readjust  his  position. 

At  several  points  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  term,  the  men  sitting 
in  this  corner  conversed  during  class.  The  exchanges  were  brief  and 
whispered,  so  they  did  not  seem  particularly  disruptive.  However,  it  was  rare 
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for  the  men  sitting  in  the  back  rows  of  this  corner  to  volunteer  during  class. 
Sam  and  C.K.,  who  habitually  sat  on  the  front  edge  of  this  group,  frequently 
talked  in  class.  But  the  other  men  in  the  corner  had  little  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion  and  appeared  to  be  uninterested. 

The  men's  corner  stayed  intact  until  about  the  middle  of  the  semester 
when  Jane  disrupted  it.  One  class  period,  she  came  in  and  sat  in  the  men's 
corner.  As  the  men  who  usually  sat  there  entered,  they  registered  a  slight 
surprise  and  moved  to  another  location.  Jane  sat  in  the  men's  corner  for 
several  class  periods.  After  she  moved  to  a  desk  in  closer  proximity  to  the 
chalkboard,  the  men's  corner  did  not  reappear. 

When  I  asked  Jane  about  her  decision  to  disrupt  the  seating,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  been  concerned  because  the  seating  had  become 
"gendered."  She  noted  that  in  the  past,  when  classes  had  gotten  gendered, 
she  had  not  handled  it  very  well.  She  also  revealed  that  one  of  the  women  in 
the  class,  Nancy,  had  invited  her  to  her  sorority  house  for  faculty  night 
dinner.  While  there,  she  had  learned  that  the  corner  had  become  a  kind  of 
fraternity-only  seating. 

Patterns  of  Entering  Literary  Texts 

Once  questions  and  announcements  had  been  covered,  Jane  usually 
shifted  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  discussion  of  a  literary  text.  In  Jane's 
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class  the  study  of  literature  involved  a  patterned  set  of  activities.  First,  when 
the  text  was  assigned,  the  students  were  told  to  read  the  texts  and  to 
respond  to  the  text  in  a  reading  journal.  Second,  on  the  first  day  that  the 
work  was  to  be  discussed  in  class,  Jane  usually  asked  for  a  volunteer  to 
lead  the  class  through  the  freewrite  activity. 

Jane  had  introduced  freewriting  in  the  initial  class  meeting,  so  the 
students  seemed  to  understand  the  process.  In  subsequent  classes  the 
student  volunteer  invented  a  freewriting  topic  that  was  supposedly  based  on 
the  literature  that  had  been  assigned  for  that  class  period.  After  the  students 
had  written  for  about  five  minutes,  Jane  called  time  and  the  volunteer 
decided  how  the  topic  would  be  discussed.  The  student  in  charge  could  call 
on  other  students,  ask  other  students  to  volunteer,  or  move  around  the  circle 
asking  everyone  to  contribute  to  the  discussion. 

The  student  volunteer  usually  presented  a  topic  that  was  loosely 
connected  to  the  literary  work.  However,  most  topics  were  quite  generic  and 
connected  to  the  text  only  in  a  peripheral  way.  Thus  the  freewrites  and  the 
discussion  that  followed  them  were  very  general  and  rarely  useful  in  helping 
students  understand  the  literary  texts.  For  example,  when  students  read  the 
Borges  short  story  "The  Garden  of  Forking  Paths"  (1962/1994)  which  deals 
with  linear  and  nonlinear  time,  the  free-writing  topic  focused  on  the  hectic 
pace  of  time  schedules  in  contemporary  society.  In  another  instance,  when 
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the  students  read  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  the  freewriting  topic  was  on 
descriPing  a  favorite  room.  So,  in  some  ways  the  freewrites  actually  seemed 
to  retard  the  progression  of  the  discussion  because  the  students  spent 
considerable  class  time  on  tangential  topics.  Thus  the  use  of  freewriting  as  a 
way  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  issues  in  the  story  was  not  effective. 

Once  the  freewriting  activity  and  the  student  discussion  of  the 
freewriting  topic  was  over,  Jane  introduced  the  literary  work  that  had  been 
assigned.  She  frequently  started  by  asking  a  question  about  the  text  or  by 
reading  an  excerpt  from  a  student  journal.  For  example,  when  the  students 
read  "Hawks'  Flight:  An  American  Fable"  (Haslam,  1983/1994),  Jane  started 
the  discussion  by  asking  the  students  to  identify  Hawk's  problems:  "What's 
his  problem?  What's  going  on?"  When  the  students  were  going  to  discuss 
"And  the  Soul  Shall  Dance"  (Yamauchi,  1994),  Jane  read  an  excerpt  from  a 
student  journal  that  focused  on  the  narrator  in  the  story  and  the  bruises  on 
the  wife's  arm.  Once  Jane  started  the  discussion,  the  students  generally 
began  to  talk  about  the  works.  In  their  talk  about  literature  several  patterns 
emerged. 

Patterns  of  Talking 

During  the  first  few  classes  all  of  the  students  contributed  when  Jane 
moved  around  the  circle  asking  questions  about  names  or  about  freewriting 
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ideas.  However,  once  the  students  started  to  discuss  literature  and  class  talk 
became  voluntary,  many  students  lapsed  into  silence.  Despite  these 
silences,  class  conversation  became  the  dominant  means  of  constructing 
knowledge  in  the  class.  As  I  observed,  several  patterns  of  conversation  in 
both  Jane's  responses  and  the  students1  responses  began  to  surface. 

Some  of  these  patterns  can  be  observed  in  a  conversation  during 
which  class  participants  were  struggling  to  construct  a  definition  of  the  word 
literature.  During  the  previous  class,  Jane  had  assigned  the  introduction  to 
the  literature  text  and  had  asked  the  students  to  respond  in  writing  to  the 
editor's  ideas.  She  started  this  discussion  by  asking  students  to  share  their 
impressions.  Then  she  shifted  the  class's  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the 
book  itself: 

What  we've  got  here  (she  held  up  the  book)  is  a  collection  that  the 
editor  and  others  have  come  up  with.  They've  decided  this  is 
literature.  So  if  I  asked  you  to  define  a  possible  definition,  and  let's  try 
to  come  up  with  as  many  as  we  can-what  is  literature?  What  would 
you  say? 

Roberto  called  out,  "Written  works?" 

"Written  works.  So  would  you  consider  anything  that  was  written  down 
literature?"  Jane  did  not  just  accept  Roberto's  answer  and  go  to  another 
student.  Instead  she  responded  to  him  and  prompted  him  to  clarify  his  hasty 
response  by  refining  his  definition. 

"Yeah,  anything  musically  or  verbally." 
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Jane  posed  another  question.  "So  you'd  even  include  things  that 
sometimes  get  separated  into  other  genres  like  music  or  maybe 
conversations?" 

In  this  brief  exchange,  one  of  Jane's  primary  patterns  of  response  is 
exhibited.  First,  she  begins  by  asking  a  question  then  she  probes  for 
clarification.  In  fact,  in  the  above  example,  she  leads  the  student  toward 
clarification  by  suggesting  possibilities  and  details  that  define  the  student's 
answer. 

In  the  next  segment,  other  students  enter  the  conversation.  First,  Sam 
disagreed  with  Roberto's  point  that  literature  had  to  be  written  down:  "I  don't 
think  literature  necessarily  has  to  be  written  down  because  if  you  are  told  like 
a  fable-like  your  grandfather  passes  on  a  story-that's  still  considered 
literature." 

Jane  considered  Sam's  opinion  and  responded  by  modifying  the 
definition  under  construction  to  accommodate  his  point:  "So  maybe  we  can 
modify  that.  It's  written,  but  it's  oral,  too.  Passed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another." 

Scott  added,  "In  Scotland  some  of  the  great  literature  has  been  with 
us  for  centuries.  It  wasn't  written  down;  it  was  spoken." 
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Again,  Jane  pushed  for  clarification:  "Do  you  think  that  [if]  you  hear 
one  person  telling  another  person  [a  story]  on  the  bus  or  in  the  dining  hall, 
you  would  call  it  literature?" 

Joe  ignored  Jane's  question  to  disagree  with  the  earlier  comment  by 
Roberto:  "It  doesn't  even  have  to  be  written  down.  It's  just  anything  that  one 
person  wants  to  express  and  maybe  get  his  ideas  and  meanings  out." 

Jane  smiled.  "All  right.  All  right.  So  if  we  say  all  personal  expression  is 
literature.  How  do  you  feel  about  that?" 

Tim  objected  to  the  idea  that  all  personal  expression  was  literature.  "I 
think  it  [literature]  should  be  widely  spread.  It  should  go  beyond  one  certain 
person  to  be  literature.  I  tell  it  to  one  person  and  then  one  other  person  and  it 
spreads." 

Jane  nodded.  "Uhm,  okay.  So  it  has  to  be  reproduced  or  spread  out?" 
"Yeah."  Tim  nodded  once  for  emphasis. 

"Sure,  it  has  to  be  told  many  times-that  would  make  it  literature-it  has 
to  be  reproduced."  Jane  appeared  to  agree  and  again  pushed  for 
clarification,  "If  somebody,  just  on  one  sunny  afternoon  in,  you  know,  April 
1965,  told  another  person  a  story  and  we  never  heard  it  again.  That's  not 
literature?" 

"Wait  a  minute."  Paulo  interrupted.  "First  of  all  that's  a  real  broad  term 
because  people  express  themselves  every  day  and  a  lot  of  it  is  real 
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annoying,  you  know."  The  students  laughed  at  his  observation.  "People 
spray  paint  walls  and  no  one  likes  it.  But  literature  is  something  that  I  think 
everybody  as  a  whole  has  to  enjoy  books  that  are  published.  Literature  is 
something  that  has  to  be  revered,  I  guess." 

"Okay."  Jane  replied  and  raised  questions  about  Paulo's  language. 
"We're  getting  into  interesting  terms  that  could  apply.  You're  doing  a  good 
job.  But  let's  look  at  some  terms-it  would  be  enjoyable?  It  must  be  revered? 
Uhm.  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  idea  about  graffiti  or  something  like  that 
not  being  literature?" 

Here  another  one  of  Jane's  patterns  of  response  emerges.  As  she 
listened  to  students,  she  frequently  deconstructed  what  they  said  as  they 
talked.  In  the  above  exchange  she  quickly  picked  up  some  of  the  ideas 
embedded  in  Paulo's  contribution:  She  moved  from  "spray  paint  walls"  to  the 
logical  conclusion  that  he  is  thinking  about  graffiti.  Then  she  picked  out 
terms  like  "enjoy"  and  "revere"  to  emphasize  the  issue  of  taste  or  personal 
preference  in  defining  literature. 

Roberto  reacted  to  the  notion  of  taste,  "That  gets  to  the  idea  of  taste 
and  that  applies  to  the  individual  group.  That  cannot  be  defined  generally." 

Kavita  noted  that  taste  is  decided  by  critics.  "That's  why  we  have 
critics  that  know.  Their  tastes  come  from  reading  a  lot  of  literature." 

"Okay."  Jane  nodded  at  Kavita  and  then  pointed  to  Sam. 
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Sam  presented  his  opinion  on  the  idea  of  taste:  "I  think  also  if  you 
start  determining  literature  based  on  what  people  like,  .  .  .  you're  going  to 
run  into  some  people  who  won't  like  poetry.  [TJhey'll  prefer  graffiti.  I  think  you 
have  take  into  account  the  individual's  preference." 

"So  [literature]  would  be  something  that-that  the  community  would 
like?"  Jane  asked. 

In  the  above  segment,  Jane  doesn't  challenge  Kavita's  comment,  but 
she  does  challenge  Sam's.  This  exchange  mirrors  another  pattern  that 
emerged  in  Jane's  responses  to  student  comments.  When  the  men  made 
comments,  Jane  frequently  pushed  them  to  clarify.  However,  although  she 
does  challenge  Michelle  in  the  exchange  below,  she  rarely  pressed  women 
students  to  refine  their  answers. 

As  this  conversation  continued  Jane  focused  the  class  on  the  idea  of 
what  makes  literature  "good"  or  "bad."  In  the  discussion  that  follows  several 
patterns  of  student  speech  became  apparent. 

"How  you  define  literature  is  part  of  your  own  standards.  .  .  .  Right 
now  what  do  you  think  would  be  bad  literature?"  Jane  asked. 

"Lack  of  formal  structure,  lack  of  something  to  attract  your  attention." 
Roberto  suggested. 

Michelle  disagreed,  "I  don't  think  there's  bad  literature.  If  there  were 
bad  literature  I  think  that  it  would  be  established  in  some  way."  Like  Kavita, 
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Michelle  indicated  that  she  believed  there  are  authorities  that  are  in  charge 
of  policing  literature,  of  determining  what  is  good  or  bad  literature. 

"That's  interesting,  I  mean  that  idea."  Jane  acknowledged  then 
asked,  "Who  would  you  imagine  defining  bad  literature?"  This  is  one  of  only 
two  times  over  the  course  of  the  semester  that  Jane  returns  a  question  to  a 
woman  student  who  has  made  a  comment  in  class. 

"Who  ever  is  reading  it."  Michelle  offered. 

"I  think  that's  the  problem  with  bad  literature."  Sam  observed.  "It's 
very  hard  to  determine.  .  .  .  Certain  groups  might  look  at  it  and  not 
understand  what  the  author  is  saying.  And  the  person  reading  it  might  not 
understand.  However,  that  doesn't  make  it  bad." 

"So  we're  not  falling  for  one  simple  definition  here  are  we?"  Jane 
laughed  and  few  of  the  students  laughed  with  her. 

"You  would  think  that  literature  that  had  profanity  or  man  killing  nature 
would  be  considered  bad,  and  I  think  in  reality  it's  not,"  Kyle  observed  and 
then  explained.  "It  just  reflects  how  our  culture  is  and  that's  the  kind  of  stuff 
people  like.  I  think  it's  important  to  have  it  out  there  so  that  a  hundred  years 
down  the  road  we  can  know  how  our  culture  was  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"You've  hit  on  an  argument  I've  heard  before.  [A]  1 1  writers  consider 
that  a  big  part  of  the  Southern  canon  is  Faulkner.  But  there  are  some  real 
racist  passages  in  Faulkner,"  Jane  observed  then  posed  a  question  that  she 
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had  grappled  with  personally,  "[So]  ...  do  you  teach  something  that  is  racist 
[or]  sexist  and  [that]  perpetuates  those  ideas?  What  are  responsible  and 
ethical  ways  to  assess  that  kind  of  literature?" 

"If  we  .  .  .  use  culture  ...  we  are  going  to  run  into  an  issue  that  is  not 
easy."  Sam  responded.  Then  he  related  the  idea  of  taste  to  bad  literature. 
"[R]ap  groups  and  many  different  singers  are  controversial.  And  who  is  to 
say  that  what  they  are  trying  to  express  .  .  .  makes  bad  literature?" 

"So  do  we  say  if  something  is  profane?"  Jane  asked. 

Tim  was  bothered  by  the  implied  idea  of  censorship:  "I  don't  think  that 
anyone  can  impose  their  morals  on  anyone  else."  He  defended  the 
individual's  right  to  decide:  "If  that's  what  you  think  is  valid,  then  you  should 
be  able  to  write  about  it  and  society  shouldn't  be  able  to  put  their  morals  on 
you  and  say  you  cannot  do  that." 

Joe  agreed,  "I  think  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  an  audience  that  wants 
to  hear  the  song  or  read  the  story  that,  yeah,  it  absolutely  should  be 
published." 

"There  are  things  that  we  can  not  avoid.  You  have  to  learn  about  your 
world."  Roberto  supported  Joe,  but  he  suggested  that  there  was  a  problem 
with  publishing  everything  written.  "But  there  is  literature  that  is  really 
dangerous  .  .  .  ." 
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Nancy  followed  this  idea  by  noting  that  "some  literature  is  bad  for 
society  as  a  whole."  But  she  acknowledged  the  deeper  issues  in  judging 
literature.  "But  when  you  get  into  .  .  .  censorship  and  you  get  into  questions 
of  who  is  to  decide.  .  .  .  [N]o  one  has  that  right." 

Sam,  who  earlier  expressed  his  belief  that  if  one  individual  wanted  to 
write  something  the  society  should  accept  it,  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind.  "The  way  I  see  it  is  ...  we  set  standards  to  do  right,  to  do  wrong,  to  be 
wrong--to  go  to  jail,  or  be  exiled  back  in  the  old  days,  uhm,  there  should  be 
standards  for  literature,  too.  You  know  ..." 

In  the  above  conversation,  the  participants  function  without  Jane. 
Sam,  who  frequently  changed  his  mind  on  topics  throughout  the  term, 
contradicts  himself.  Once  the  conversation  gets  on  track  and  the  teacher 
drops  out,  the  students  challenge  each  other.  However,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  listening  skills  and  the  experience  that  Jane  has,  they  often  simply 
argue.  The  discussion  does  not  lead  to  any  conclusions,  but  several  ideas 
that  are  key  to  understanding  literature,  culture,  and  taste  are  brushed  over 
in  this  conversation. 

Patterns  of  Participation 

Although  the  above  conversation  is  lively,  most  of  the  students  in  the 
room  did  not  participate.  In  fact,  over  the  course  of  the  term,  almost  60%  of 
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the  classroom  talk  (320  comments  out  of  the  510  made  by  all  students) 
came  from  five  male  students:  Sam,  C.K.,  Roberto,  Reese,  and  Paulo. 


20.96% 


Assertive  Men  (310) 

Other  Men  (109) 

  Participants  (69) 

O    Other  Women  (32) 

Figure  5-1:  Number  of  contributions  to  class  talk 

As  Figure  5-1  illustrates,  these  five  men  dominated  the  class  talk  while 
the  other  students  in  the  class  usually  listened.  However,  sometimes  the 
others  appeared  totally  disengaged.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  Carl,  a 
student  from  Haiti,  slept  openly  in  class.  At  several  points  in  the  semester, 
Chris,  an  African-American  student,  sat  through  the  entire  class  period 
without  removing  his  backpack,  opening  his  book,  or  getting  out  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  the  freewriting  activity.  Many  of  the  Caucasian  males  in  class 
spoke  only  two  or  three  times  during  the  semester.  As  Figure  5-1  clearly 


illustrates  there  was  more  talk  by  the  men  in  the  class  than  the  women. 
However,  given  that  the  women  students  only  comprised  25%  of  the  class 
and  almost  20%  of  class  talk  came  from  the  women  in  the  class,  the 
statistics  represented  in  the  chart  are  not  as  lopsided  as  they  first  appear. 

What  the  above  chart,  Figure  5.1,  does  indicate  is  how  much  the 
class  conversation  was  dominated  by  the  assertive  men  in  the  class.  The 
fact  that  only  five  students,  or  18%  of  the  class,  accounted  for  almost  60%  of 
the  talk  indicates  that  these  young  men  shaped  the  discourse  in  this  class. 
The  other  men  in  the  class  accounted  for  57%  of  the  students  in  the  class, 
but  they  only  made  21%  of  the  contributions  to  class  talk.  Thus,  the 
dynamics  of  the  class  became  very  weighted  by  the  perspectives  of  the 
assertive  men  while  the  other  male  students  remained  fairly  inactive. 

Most  of  the  women  students  were  inactive,  too.  Casey,  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  study,  spoke  only  twice  during  the  term,  and  my  field 
notes  are  peppered  with  phrases  such  "Casey  is  staring  out  the  window," 
"Casey  is  gazing  into  space,"  or  "Casey  is  staring  at  the  floor."  Both  times 
that  Casey  spoke  she  was  answering  a  question.  Carlita,  a  Latina  woman, 
gave  unsolicited  responses  only  three  or  four  times.  Kavita,  Michelle,  and 
Jennifer,  three  of  the  participants  in  the  research,  contributed  to  the  class 
conversation  with  some  regularity.  But  there  were  class  periods  when  none 
of  the  women  spoke  at  all. 
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Interpretation 

The  habituated  practices  that  informed  the  structure  of  class  activities 
indicate  Jane's  dedication  to  providing  clarity  to  students  who  were  having 
difficulty  and  to  building  a  community  in  which  the  members  had 
responsibilities  for  how  the  class  was  conducted.  Two  of  the  activities- 
writing  the  agenda  on  the  board  and  beginning  class  with  questions- 
provided  assistance  to  students  who  were  having  difficulty.  Shortly  after 
Jane  started  writing  the  agenda  on  the  board,  I  asked  her  why  she  had 
started  this  practice.  She  noted  that  though  she  had  gotten  out  of  the  habit, 
in  the  past  she  had  done  it  consistently  because  she  had  learned  that  it 
helped  students  with  learning  disabilities.  Jane's  request  for  questions  at  the 
beginning  of  each  class  provided  similar  support  for  students  having 
difficulty  with  reading  or  writing  assignments.  On  several  occasions  students 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  more  information  or  to  express 
concern  about  a  point  in  a  literary  text. 

While  these  activities  were  designed  to  assist  students  having 
difficulty  understanding  the  class  or  assignments,  other  patterns  gave 
students  responsibility  for  how  the  class  was  conducted.  Moving  student 
desks  eventually  became  a  habituated  task  that  students  carried  out  before 
taking  their  seats.  Furthermore,  the  power  that  the  freewrites  gave  students 
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over  setting  the  agenda  of  the  class  discussion  gave  the  students  ownership 
over  the  class. 

As  the  class  progressed  I  noted  the  gendered  seating  pattern  that 
was  taking  shape.  Rather  than  directly  addressing  the  concept  of  gendered 
seating  to  Jane,  I  asked  her  in  an  interview  why  she  had  changed  her  seat. 
Her  response  indicated  that  she  was  aware  of  the  men's  corner,  and  that 
she  had  gotten  additional  information  that  made  her  act  to  disrupt  the 
seating: 

I  had  one  class  before  that  got  gendered  in  seating  and  I  wished  that 
I  had  done  something  about  it  sooner.  So  my  sitting  there  had  to  do 
with  [the  fact]  that  it  was  the  fraternity  corner.  I  was  sitting  there  to  see 
how  class  got  dispersed  and  [to  see]  if  it  altered  discussion  at  all. 

Despite  Jane's  experiment,  the  pattern  of  talk  was  not  changed  by  her  move. 

Jane's  pattern  of  response  to  student  talk  also  began  to  emerge  as 

the  semester  progressed.  In  addition  to  asking  the  students  questions  at  the 

beginning  of  the  class,  she  frequently  started  the  literature  discussion  by 

posing  a  question  to  the  students.  Generally,  this  question  was  rooted  in 

defining  a  term  that  was  connected  to  the  topic  of  the  day.  Sometimes  this 

term  was  one  that  Jane  saw  as  important,  but  sometimes  it  was  just  a  word  a 

student  used  to  make  a  point.  When  selecting  a  term  for  further  discussion, 

Jane  seemed  to  deconstruct  what  students  were  saying  as  they  talked.  She 

then  picked  out  a  word  and  asked  how  the  word  was  being  defined. 

Sometimes  she  asked  questions  that  pushed  students  to  consider  the 
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possible  interpretations  of  their  statements.  In  either  case,  her  pattern  of 
response  encouraged  students,  particularly  men  students,  to  clarify  their 
answers. 

Frequently  she  responded  to  women  students  by  murmuring 
"interesting."  She  sometimes  attempted  to  advance  a  woman  student's  idea 
by  including  it  as  a  part  of  the  next  question.  The  back  and  forth  spoken 
challenges  that  lasted  for  several  turns  with  men  students  did  not  materialize 
in  her  in-class  exchanges  with  women  students. 

As  the  class  discussed  literature  and  freewriting  topics,  the  pattern  of 
talk  in  the  class  was  dominated  by  five  men.  These  men  frequently 
interjected  their  comments  without  being  formally  recognized  by  the 
instructor.  They  also  responded  to  Jane's  interrogative  method  whether  she 
was  challenging  their  statements  or  asking  about  a  work  of  literature.  These 
men  demonstrated  no  difficulty  arguing  with  Jane  or  with  points  she  might 
bring  to  the  conversation. 

Sam  became  a  dominant  force  in  this  class.  Over  the  course  of  the 
term  his  comments  accounted  for  about  15%  of  the  student  talk  and  25%  of 
the  dominant  male  talk.  This  number  is  particularly  high  because  he  missed 
three  class  periods  when  he  was  hospitalized  for  a  bacterial  infection.  Sam 
often  changed  his  mind  or  contradicted  his  own  positions  as  he  spoke,  but 
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these  inconsistencies  were  never  challenged  by  other  students  or  by  Jane 
even  though  she  was  an  extraordinarily  careful  listener. 

Sam  clearly  became  a  leader  in  the  class.  He  was  physically 
attractive  with  light  brown  curly  hair,  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  a  healthy 
looking  tan.  Because  he  and  his  girl  friend  flew  to  California  for  the  spring 
holidays,  I  assumed  he  was  economically  advantaged.  Thus  Sam  seemed  to 
have  several  attributes  that  would  be  valued  in  the  everyday  world  beyond 
the  classroom.  Furthermore,  unlike  many  of  the  other  students  in  the  class, 
his  only  job  was  that  of  being  a  student. 

While  Sam  contributed  frequently,  there  were  other  members  of  the 
class  who  chose  not  to  participate  at  all.  Jane  was  bothered  by  the  silences 
and  attempted  to  provide  opportunity  and  motivation  for  students  to  talk  in 
class.  We  discussed  the  lack  of  participation  at  every  interview,  and  each 
time  Jane  expressed  her  frustration  with  student  silences.  She  related  parts 
of  her  conversations  with  students  during  our  interviews.  For  example,  when 
she  pressed  one  woman  student  to  explain  why  she  did  not  talk,  the  student 
explained  that  she  "didn't  have  any  good  ideas."  Jane  tried  to  encourage 
her  by  complimenting  her  thinking,  but  the  student  still  remained  silent. 

Jane  also  looked  at  issues  of  culture  to  try  to  understand  why  some  of 
the  students  in  the  class  were  not  talking.  She  noted  that  Carl,  the  Haitian 
student,  indicated  that  the  language  was  hard  for  him  to  understand.  She 


also  referred  to  problems  that  Scott  and  Kavita  had  because  they  were  not 

originally  from  the  United  States.  She  also  looked  at  culture  as  it  related  to 

issues  of  gender.  When  she  put  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  men's  corner, 

she  did  so  because  she  did  not  "want  it  to  be  all  of  the  men  talking."  Yet, 

she  was  conscious  that  culture  may  have  also  been  influencing  male 

responses.  This  awareness  was  apparent  when  she  speculated  that  the  lack 

of  participation  by  some  of  the  men  may  be  related  to  the  large  number  of 

fraternity  brothers  in  the  class: 

I  had  a  class  last  semester  that  was  like  this  and  interestingly  enough- 
-and  I  don't  know  if  this  is  true-there  were  a  lot  of  fraternity  guys  in  the 
class  too.  I  feel  like  it's  social  pressure,  a  strained  quality.  Maybe  it's 
fear.  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  of  fear.  .  .  .  [T]he  common  thread  with  the 
class  last  year  is  fraternity,  (p.  6) 

Themes 

Jane 

Several  of  the  themes  that  guided  Jane's  teaching  can  be  traced 
through  the  emerging  structure  of  this  writing-about-literature  class.  First, 
Jane's  concern  with  issues  of  authority  continued  to  be  a  force  in  her 
teaching.  This  concern  was  expressed  in  her  attempt  to  give  students 
ownership  of  the  class  and  in  her  decision  to  give  them  responsibility  for  how 
the  class  was  conducted.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  the  fact  that  the  students 
need  to  create  this  circle  each  time  they  entered  the  room  was  a  way  of 
providing  students  with  ownership  of  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
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classroom.  Student  responsibility  for  the  content  of  the  class  was  directed  by 
the  freewrite  topics  that  they  created  and  by  how  these  topics  were 
discussed  by  the  student  in  charge  for  the  day. 

Jane's  concern  with  authority  in  the  world  beyond  the  classroom  and 
her  attempt  to  expose  students  to  issues  of  diversity  were  manifested  in  her 
announcement  of  out-of-class  events  related  to  issues  of  diversity.  Jane 
never  gave  class  time  to  announcing  run-of-the-mill  collegiate  events,  such 
as  sports  competition  or  student-government-sponsored  speakers.  She  only 
offered  information  on  those  events  that  students  were  not  likely  to  know 
about  unless  they  were  members  of  a  particular  minority. 

Jane's  sense  of  the  relational  world  is  apparent  in  her  responses  to 
students  in  class.  She  evaluates  student  responses  through  observing  their 
body  movements.  How  students  sit  or  react  frequently  governs  Jane's 
responses  to  them.  In  one  discussion  on  the  lack  of  student  participation, 
Jane  noted  how  one  student  responded  when  she  called  on  her  during  a 
class  discussion:  "I  called  on  Michelle  and  saw  her  blush.  I  don't  want  to 
shame  people.  [And]  I  want  to  hear  Casey's  side.  But  I  feel  I  can't  control.  I 
want  to  call  on  them." 

Jane's  response  to  student  body  language  may  be  one  reason  that 
she  does  not  push  women  to  clarify  their  answers  in  the  same  way  that  she 
pressures  some  of  the  men  in  the  class.  Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
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fact  that  she  is  bothered,  not  only  by  the  women's  lack  of  participation,  but 
also  by  what  the  women  said  to  her  in  conferences  as  they  explained  these 
silences.  Another  reason  that  Jane  may  not  respond  to  women  in  the  same 
way  that  she  responds  to  the  assertive  men  in  the  class  may  rest  in  Jane's 
own  experiences  as  a  student.  During  the  first  class,  she  noted  that  she 
would  like  to  just  get  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  say  nothing  when  she  was 
a  student.  In  an  informal  exchange  that  Jane  and  I  had  one  day  before 
class,  we  discussed  evaluating  student  writing.  Jane  noted  how  she  felt  her 
stories  and  thoughts  had  been  devalued  because  they  had  not  matched  the 
expectations  of  her  male  teachers. 

She  tried  to  encourage  the  women  by  putting  ideas  from  their  papers 
on  the  board  or  by  restating  their  ideas  after  they  spoke.  Nevertheless,  she 
did  treat  men  and  women  differently  in  terms  of  how  she  responded  to  them 
in  class  discussion.  However,  this  difference  seemed  more  connected  to  her 
relational  sense  of  the  women  as  people  who  were  having  a  difficult  time 
speaking  publicly  than  with  a  privileging  of  the  male  perspective.  Of  course, 
the  results  were  the  same:  the  assertive  men  set  the  tone  and  controlled  the 
construction  of  literary  knowledge  in  the  classroom. 

Jane's  emphasis  on  what  she  called  "critical  thinking"  was  also 
evident  in  the  emerging  patterns  of  this  class.  She  continued  her  pattern  of 
interrogating  the  texts  under  discussion  and  the  terms  that  most  of  the 
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students  used  to  discuss  the  texts.  She  pushed  them  to  provide  details  and 
define  terms  when  they  made  an  assertion,  as  she  did  when  the  class  was 
discussing  the  definition  of  literature. 

Jane's  belief  that  talking  is  an  important  part  of  a  literature  classroom 
also  became  more  apparent  as  the  class  evolved.  She  continued  to  attempt 
to  get  students  involved  in  talking  in  class.  She  asked  for  students  to 
volunteer  to  take  responsibility  for  the  freewriting  activities.  In  fact,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  encouraged  those  students  who  were  afraid  to  speak  in 
class  to  volunteer  to  begin  a  freewrite  topic  so  they  could  get  credit  for 
participation.  Even  though  she  made  this  offer  to  several  students  who  had 
not  spoken  but  once  or  twice  during  the  term,  these  students  continued  to 
come  to  class  and  sit  silently.  While  many  students  decided  to  remain  silent, 
Jane  attempted  to  include  their  voices  in  the  class  by  using  insights  from  the 
journals  of  students  who  were  not  participating  and  by  reading  excerpts  from 
student  papers.  For  those  students  who  were  participating,  the  freewrite 
assignments  encouraged  them  because  they  had  an  opportunity  to  select 
the  content  of  the  discussion  and  to  direct  its  structure. 

The  Students  and  the  Evolving  Interpretive  Community 

The  class  evolved  publicly  through  its  structure  and  through  the 
discussions  that  students  had  on  freewrite  topics  and  on  the  various  works 
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of  literature  that  they  had  been  assigned  to  read.  In  this  evolution,  several 
themes  emerged  within  the  community  of  the  classroom. 

First  are  themes  of  silence  and  themes  of  talk.  In  this  class  many  of 
the  students  of  both  sexes  chose  silence  despite  the  consequences  that 
such  a  choice  had  for  their  final  grades.  According  to  Jane,  most  of  these 
students  defended  their  decisions  not  to  talk  during  class  as  they  spoke  with 
her  in  their  writing  conferences  early  in  the  term.  The  women  students  stated 
that  habitually  they  did  not  speak  in  class.  Both  the  explanation  Casey  gave 
to  Jane  and  the  one  she  gave  to  me  suggested  that  she  did  not  feel  her 
ideas  were  "good  enough"  to  state  publicly.  Kavita  also  told  me  in  an 
interview  that  she  did  not  want  to  talk  in  this  class  because  everyone  was  "so 
smart,"  and  she  felt  like  her  ideas  were  not  good  enough.  However,  she  did 
contribute  to  the  class  on  a  regular  basis.  Michelle  talked  early  in  the  term, 
but  as  the  term  progressed  and  the  pattern  of  assertive  male  talk  became 
more  deeply  ensconced,  her  participation  dwindled. 

Many  of  the  men  in  the  class  also  did  not  participate.  Although  Jane's 
explanation  of  the  peer  pressure  that  she  believed  stemmed  from  the 
presence  of  fraternity  brothers  in  the  same  room  is  feasible,  it  does  not 
account  for  the  lack  of  participation  of  all  of  the  men  in  the  class. 

Jane  was  quite  agitated  about  the  lack  of  participation  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  and  she  was  perplexed  about  how  to  handle  it.  She 
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tried  not  to  alienate  students  by  demanding  that  they  talk,  and  she  did  not 
want  to  call  on  them  and  embarrass  them  in  class.  This  issue  was  never 
resolved.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  students  were  silent  most  of  the 
time  means  that  within  this  interpretive  community,  meaning  was  constructed 
by  only  a  few  members.  When  the  talk  of  the  students  who  were  the  most 
vocal  is  considered,  it  seems  that  these  students  supported  the  ideas  of  the 
status  quo,  such  as  meritocracy  and  autonomy.  As  members  of  the 
dominant  social  group,  they  spoke  from  their  position  within  that  group.  The 
most  notable  example  of  this  was  Sam,  who  was  economically  advantaged 
and  possessed  attractiveness  capital.  He  was  confident  and  well-prepared 
for  classes.  When  discussing  the  definition  of  literature,  he  noted  that  "[W]e 
set  standards  to  do  right,  to  do  wrong,  to  go  to  jail,  or  be  exiled  back  in  the 
old  days.  There  should  be  standards  for  literature,  too." 

Likewise,  Paulo,  who  was  one  of  the  assertive  men  in  the  class, 
voiced  intolerance  for  certain  kinds  of  expressions:  "[P]eople  express 
themselves  every  day  and  a  lot  of  it  is  real  annoying.  ...  But  literature  is 
something  I  think  everybody  as  a  whole  has  to  enjoy."  He  summed  up  by 
saying,  "Literature  is  something  that  has  to  be  revered." 

Roberto,  another  male  leader  in  the  class,  noted  that  "You  have  to 
learn  about  your  world.  But  there  is  some  literature  that  is  dangerous." 
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With  statements  such  as  these,  the  assertive  men  in  the  class 
demonstrated  time  after  time  opinionated  and  argumentative  stances.  In 
many  instances  the  verbalized  expressions  that  informed  the  construction  of 
knowledge  within  this  class  mirrored  the  dominant  perspectives  in  the  world 
beyond  the  classroom.  Thus,  the  talk  of  these  young  men  seemed  to  support 
and  extend  the  power  of  the  status  quo  in  the  class  discussions  of  literature. 
It  is  quite  possible,  particularly  when  I  think  of  the  framework  of  the 
androcentric  world  that  they  have  learned  to  internalize,  that  to  themselves 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  class  they  possessed  authority.  In  the 
above  discussion,  however,  both  Kavita  and  Michelle  did  not  attempt  to 
mirror  authoritative  stances.  Rather  they  insisted  that  there  were  people  who 
knew  whether  literature  was  good  or  bad.  Kavita  suggested  that  we  had 
critics  because  they  could  tell  us  what  was  good  and  bad  literature.  A  bit 
later  in  the  conversation,  Michelle  suggested  that  if  there  were  "bad  literature 
it  would  be  established  in  some  way."  So  while  the  assertive  men  did  claim 
authority  on  what  literature  was,  the  women  participants  suggested  that 
there  was  an  authority.  However  that  authority  existed  outside  of  them. 

Thus  the  interpretive  community  within  which  literary  meaning  was 
publicly  constructed  became  the  provenance  of  a  few  vocal  males.  Though 
Jane  attempted  to  derail  this  trend  by  changing  her  seat,  by  including 
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student  reading  journal  responses  in  class,  and  by  using  freewrites  the 
pattern  of  domination  by  the  males  persisted. 


CHAPTER  6 

CONSTRUCTING  MEANINGS  OF  "THE  YELLOW  WALLPAPER" 


Description 

The  Story 

Written  in  1892,  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  (Gilman,  1892/1994)  is  a  first- 
person  narrative  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  woman  (Jane)  who  is 
apparently  suffering  a  nervous  disorder.  Jane  and  her  physician  husband, 
John,  have  taken  a  large  house  in  the  country  as  a  summer  sublet.  Here,  she 
is  supposed  to  get  the  curative  rest  John  believes  will  help  her  overcome  her 
"temporary  nervous  depression"  and  her  "slight  hysterical  tendency."  (p. 
503). 

Though  John  denies  that  Jane  is  ill,  he  insists  on  her  inactivity.  He 
does  not  want  her  to  write  in  her  journal,  care  for  her  child,  or  engage  in  any 
productive  enterprise.  He  confines  her  to  the  house  and  to  isolation. 
Asserting  that  a  large  airy  room  will  be  helpful,  he  insists-over  Jane's 
objections-that  they  take  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  as  their 
bedroom. 
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The  walls  of  this  room  are  papered  with  a  yellow  wallpaper  that  has 
been  partially  peeled  away.  Jane  deplores  its  "sprawling  flamboyant"  pattern 
that  "commits  every  artistic  sin."  On  the  far  wall  of  the  room  the  paper  is 
intact.  As  Jane  studies  it,  she  begins  to  envision  a  shape  behind  the  paper. 
Soon  she  is  obsessed  with  the  shape  and  with  the  sense  that  it  is  caught, 
trapped  behind  the  pattern.  She  begins  to  believe  the  shape  is  a  woman 
who  escapes  and  creeps  about  the  garden  during  the  day.  Sometimes  Jane 
thinks  it  is  one  woman,  and  at  other  times  there  are  many  women.  She  sets 
about  the  task  of  peeling  the  paper  away  to  free  the  woman  or  women.  As 
her  identity  becomes  intertwined  with  that  of  the  trapped  woman  and  as  she 
becomes  increasingly  obsessed  with  freeing  the  woman,  the  tone  of  the 
story  becomes  more  frantic.  By  the  time  the  wallpaper  is  mostly  peeled 
away,  Jane  is  creeping  about  the  edges  of  the  room.  When  John  enters  and 
finds  her,  he  faints  across  her  path.  She  has  to  "step  over  him"  (p.  513)  as 
she  travels  the  perimeter  of  the  room. 

There  are  several  ambiguities  in  the  text  that  invite  readers  to 
speculate  on  various  facets  of  the  story.  One  theme  often  unearthed  is  the 
idea  that  the  wife  is  psychologically  oppressed  by  her  husband's  insistence 
on  her  inactivity.  Another  possible  reading  from  a  feminist  perspective  is  that 
the  appearance  of  many  women  in  the  wallpaper  suggests  that  Jane's 
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situation  is  symbolic  of  the  status  of  all  women  caught  in  relationships  that 
deny  their  self-fulfillment. 

Stories  Read  Previously 

By  the  third  week  of  class  when  the  students  read  "The  Yellow 
Wallpaper,"  they  had  read  two  other  stories  that  focused  on  characters  from 
traditionally  muted  groups.  The  first  story,  "Hawk's  Flight:  An  American 
Fable"  by  Haslam  (1983/1994),  is  about  a  young  boy  who  leaves  his  home 
in  the  predawn  hours  to  relieve  himself  in  the  woods.  While  he  is  out,  a  band 
of  savages  invades  his  village.  Before  he  is  captured,  he  hides  on  the  edge 
of  the  village  to  watch  the  slaughter  and  to  witness  the  murder  of  a  young 
girl  from  his  village.  As  the  narrative  of  the  raid,  the  killings,  and  the 
narrator's  death  unravels,  the  reader  learns  that  the  savages  are  U.  S. 
soldiers  and  that  the  captured  protagonist  is  a  Native  American. 

The  second  story,  Yamauchi's  "And  the  Soul  Shall  Dance"  (1994),  is 
set  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  in  the  period  immediately  following 
World  War  II.  The  narrator,  a  fourteen-year-old  Japanese  girl,  tells  of  a  time 
when  her  family  had  to  use  the  neighboring  Japanese  family's  bathing 
facilities.  She  chronicles  the  trips  to  their  farm  and  focuses  on  the  demeanor 
of  the  wife,  who  often  appears  bruised  and  frequently  drinks  saki.  One  night 
when  the  girl  slips  away  from  her  home,  she  discovers  the  wife  picking 
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desert  flowers  as  she  sings  and  dances  across  the  sand.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  woman  is  dead. 

The  Discussion  in  the  Interpretive  Community 

On  the  first  day  students  were  to  discuss  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper," 
Jane  left  the  teacher  desk  in  place  and  spent  much  of  the  period  discussing 
how  students  should  write  assertions.  The  first  out-of-class  essays  were  due 
in  a  few  days,  so  she  talked  about  to  how  to  convert  assertions  to  thesis 
statements.  She  had  already  read  the  students'  private  reading-journal 
responses  to  the  story,  and  she  put  several  ideas  from  student  papers  on 
the  board.  She  used  these  ideas  to  model  how  to  move  from  asking  a 
question  about  the  story,  to  having  an  idea  about  the  story,  to  writing  a  thesis 
statement  for  the  essay. 

After  she  had  modeled  this  process,  she  asked  for  volunteers  to  share 
the  questions  they  had  about  the  story. 

Reese  started  the  discussion:  "What  I  want  to  know  about  is  all  the 
different  roles  that  the  wallpaper  plays." 

Jane  noted  that  was  a  good  place  to  begin  thinking  about  the  story 
but  that  his  question  was  too  broad  to  be  an  assertion  for  the  assigned 
essay.  She  suggested  he  narrow  the  focus:  "What  you  might  need  to  do  in  a 
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short  two-or-three-page  paper  is  come  up  with  one  thing  that  the  wallpaper 
does-that  would  become  your  assertion." 

Reese  clarified  his  idea  and  identified  one  role  that  he  thought  the 
wallpaper  played:  "Okay,  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  there's  two  people-Jane 
the  healthy  one  and  Jane  the  crazy  one.  The  wallpaper  is  the  cage  for  the 
crazy  one.  The  healthy  one  starts  figuring  out  the  pattern,  and  she  lets  the 
crazy  one  out." 

"Sure.  That's  very  specific."  Jane  nodded,  wrote  his  assertion  on  the 
board,  and  read  it  to  the  class:  "The  wallpaper  cages  crazy  Jane.  The 
healthy  Jane  figures  out  the  pattern."  Jane  stepped  back  and  looked  at  the 
assertion.  "Okay,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  and  the  rest  of  the  class  .  .  .  What  we 
need  to  do  now  is  define  our  terms.  First  of  all  what  do  you  mean  by 
'cages'?" 

Reese  explained,  "In  one  way  you  can  say  physically  because  it 
seems  to  [not]  be  her  imagination.  .  .  .  It's  actually  bars.  The  pattern  is 
barred,  you  remember?" 

"So  you  can  say  literally  the  pattern  has  bars." 

"Can  you  say  literally  if  it's  in  her  imagination?"  Reese  asked. 

"Yeah,  because  it's  part  of  the  story."  Jane  replied  and  looked  at  the 
other  students.  "Ideas?  There  may  be  things  in  the  story  that  you  can't 
sidestep." 
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"When  you  say  literally— she's  trapped  in  the  room  physical ly--but 
psychologically  she  is  caged  in  the  room,"  Tim  added. 

Jane  nodded  at  Tim  and  said  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  "See  what 
happens  is  that  once  we  start  defining  terms,  it  gets  complex.  We  may  have 
to  change  [a  word  or]  something-that's  part  of  the  exercise.  This  is  a 
complex  story." 

Roberto  spoke  up.  "I  disagree  with  Reese  because  she  is  wholly  sick. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  part  of  her  that  is  sane."  Roberto  talked  at  length 
about  the  "sickness"  of  the  character.  Twice  during  his  monologue,  Jane 
said  "Okay,  okay,"  but  he  talked  over  her  and  restated  his  point. 

Jane  finally  got  the  floor  and  summed  up  the  discussion  thus  far: 

Okay,  so  one  of  the  difficulties-one  of  the  things  we  might  look  at 
might  be  the  logic  of  the  argument-is  there  a  split  between  the  sane 
Jane  and  the  crazy  Jane?  So  what  we  are  going  to  talk  about  later  is 
all  the  layers  and  angles.  How  can  we  get  really  bogged  down  with 
one  single  assertion?  This  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  each  of  our 
ideas.  We'll  continue  [at  the  next  meeting.] 

At  the  next  class  the  student  desks  were  in  a  circle,  and  the  teacher 
desk  was  pushed  aside  as  Jane  joined  the  group  for  the  discussion.  As  the 
students  entered,  Jane  greeted  them  by  name.  Chris,  one  of  the  African 
American  men  came  in  and  sat  down  without  removing  his  backpack.  He  did 
not  get  out  materials  for  class.  Several  students  came  in  and  put  their  heads 
down  on  their  desks. 
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Jane  started  class  by  asking  for  questions,  making  announcements, 

and  clarifying  the  assignment  for  the  first  paper.  She  stressed  that  students 

needed  to  define  their  terms  even  if  the  terms  seemed  like  common  sense. 

Don't  assume.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  Native  Americans  or  women, 
don't  just  say  times  were  hard  for  these  people.  Explain  what  you 
mean.  Say  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  this  story.  And  then  you 
can  ask  yourself,  "In  what  way  does  this  story  exist  with  that?" 

Jane  then  directed  the  class  to  the  discussion  from  the  previous 
meeting  by  asking  for  volunteers  to  share  the  assertions  they  had  written. 

Bayla  volunteered  and  pointed  out  a  passage  from  the  story  that  she 
believed  indicated  the  woman  in  the  story  "couldn't  control  herself." 

Jane  asked  the  class  to  consider  this  point:  "Do  you  see  a  possible 
relationship--a  cause  and  effect  relationship  for  the  behavior?"  Jane  waited 
for  a  response.  When  none  was  offered,  she  continued  by  focusing  on  the 
relationship  between  the  husband  and  wife:  "You  know  she  is  contradicting 
herself,  and  she  is  trying  to  please  her  husband.  .  .  .  What  would  it  be  about 
pleasing  him?" 

Though  Bayla  did  not  respond,  a  male  student,  Paulo,  referred  to  the 

story  and  selected  a  passage  that  mentioned  the  communication  between 

the  husband  and  wife: 

I  think  it  says  it  here.  She  says,  "It's  so  hard  to  talk  about  my  case 
because  he's  so  wise  and  because  he  loves  me  so."  And  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  talk  to  someone  if  you  love 
'em.  She  should  open  right  up  to  him.  I  feel  that  the  restraint  she  is 
putting  on  herself  is  harming  her. 
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Paulo  pointed  out  an  issue  that  he  saw  as  problematic  and 
contradictory.  In  his  analysis,  however,  "hard  to  talk"  seems  to  refer  to  the 
difficulty  one  person  may  have  with  expressing  thoughts  or  feelings  and  not 
the  difficulty  a  person  might  have  with  being  heard.  As  he  followed  this  line 
of  reasoning,  he  held  the  wife  responsible  for  her  own  condition. 

Bayla  concurred  and  noted  that  the  wife  was  "under  a  lot  of 
pressure." 

Jane  picked  up  the  basic  idea  of  Bayla's  comment  and  prompted 
students  to  explore  the  possibility  that  the  wife's  problems  are  self-inflicted. 
"How  is  she  putting  pressure  on  herself?" 

C.  K.  introduced  another  element  as  he  considered  the  historical 
setting  of  the  story:  "She's  under  pressure,  but  she  is  fitting  into  a  norm  of  a 
woman  in  that  time.  At  first,  [she  says  her  husband]  'does  not  believe  I  am 
sick'.  She  feels  .  .  .  helpless--not  that  she's  helpless,  but  like  it's  not  really  her 
place  to  challenge." 

As  this  discussion  continued,  Carl  slept.  Chris  sat  with  his  backpack 
still  strapped  to  his  back.  Similarly,  most  of  the  women  in  the  class  were  not 
engaged.  Casey  and  Nancy  stared  at  the  floor  while  Carlita  simply  stared 
into  space. 

Jane  considered  C.  K.'s  point  and  again  focused  on  the  marital 
relationship,  but  she  also  interjected  the  idea  of  society  into  the 
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conversation:  "Is  she  saying  'I'm  not  going  to  talk  back  to  my  husband'--is  it 
a  restraint  that's  social?" 

C.  K.  demonstrated  that  he  had  considered  the  wife's  background 
and  the  possibility  that  she  might  not  believe  she  had  control  in  the  situation: 
"Well,  her  perspective  is — I  think— I  think  that  she  has  been  taught.  She  didn't 
know  that  she  could  talk  back  to  him.  He's  like  the  norm." 

Jane  followed  the  thread  of  this  theme  and  prodded  C.K.  to  define 
and  clarify  what  he  was  suggesting:  "When  you  say  that  the  voice  of  her 
husband  is  'like  the  norm'  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Her  husband,  what  he  says  is  the  law.  That's  part  of  the  time."  C.K. 
deepened  the  influence  and  power  of  the  husband  from  "norm"  to  the  more 
formal  and  more  imposing  notion  that  the  husband  represented  "the  law." 

Tim  not  only  supported  C.K.'s  idea,  but  he  also  acknowledged  how 
the  discussion  had  altered  his  thinking  about  the  story:  "She's  really 
subservient  throughout  the  whole  story.  I  never  really  pinpointed  it  because  I 
guess  that  I  really  didn't  relate  [the  story]  to  the  times.  [The  wife's  behavior] 
did  seem  really  cultural  because  she  didn't  speak  up  about  anything--and  I 
agree  with  it  [reference  unclear]." 

Jane  did  not  seem  to  respond  to  this  statement  directly.  Instead  she 
clarified  the  task  of  analyzing  characters:  "[W]hen  we  read,  we  are 
diagnosing  people.  We  are  deciding  whether  they  are  moral  or  immoral.  .  .  . 
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We  are  diagnosing  a  situation.  What  happens  to  them?"  Then  she  refocused 
the  class  on  identifying  the  meanings  of  words:  "How  do  we  define  [the 
word]  insanity?" 

Instead  of  responding  to  Jane's  question,  Matt  referred  to  the  text  and 
presented  additional  information  aPout  talk  between  the  husband  and  wife: 
"[0]n  508,  509  .  .  .  she  wants  him  to  move  [their  bedroom  to  another  room  in 
the  house],  but  she  tries  to  speak  up,  and  she  realizes  that  there  is  no  use." 
Matt's  concluded  that  the  wife  senses  her  opinion  will  not  change  the 
husband's  mind.  "She  really  wants  to  say  something,  but  she  can't.  It  says, 
'He  sat  up  straight  and  looked  at  me  with  such  a  stern,  reproachabie  look.' 
She  wants  to  say  something,  but  he  won't  agree  with  it  anyway." 

Matt's  observation,  however,  went  without  response  as  Sam 
interrupted  the  flow  of  the  discussion  to  present  his  question:  "I  have  a 
different  question.  I  thought  the  wallpaper  caused  her  to  lose  her  mind.  I 
think  she  might  be  trying  to  get  her  husband's  attention  by  losing  her  mind.  I 
think  she's  not  happy.  She  wants  more  of  a  say."  Though  Sam  did  not 
actually  present  a  question,  he  did  shift  the  focus  of  the  talk  to  the  wallpaper. 
He  also  suggested  that  the  wife  fabricated  her  illness  to  get  her  way,  to  get 
the  "attention"  of  her  husband  and  to  have  more  of  a  say. 

Jane  followed  Sam's  idea  and  returned  to  the  concept  of  writing 
assertions.  She  tossed  out  several  questions  and  possibilities  about  the  text. 
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Then  she  returned  to  the  idea  of  defining  terms.  "What  if  I  decide  to  argue 
that  in  the  end  ...  she  is  entirely  sane?"  And  she  defined  sanity. 
"What  if  I  define  sanity  as  the  ability  to  see  clearly  what's  going  on?  What  if  I 
suggest  that  she  is  being  repressed  by  not  only  cultural  norms  but  also  by 
the  architecture?" 

Roberto  resisted  this  possibility:  "If  she  sees  clearly,  why  would  she 

stay  in  the  room?" 

"Okay,  how  would  you  argue  that?"  Jane  pressed  him  to  think  of  how 
his  objection  might  work  against  her  assertion. 

"She  would  have  to  know  what  is  going  on  around  her,"  Roberto 
observed. 

"So  I  have  to  be  a  little  bit  more  clear  when  I  say  she  'sees  things  as 
they  are'.  Maybe  I  would  look  at  the  social  dynamics  and  gender 
construction--not  so  much  literally,  but  metaphorically,"  Jane  offered  and 
nodded  at  Kavita  who  had  raised  her  hand. 

Kavita  did  not  commit  to  a  position  on  the  sane  /  insane  debate:  "I  see 
the  ending  as  she's  sane  in  one  way--but  not  in  another."  Kavita  continued 
by  summarizing  the  ending  of  the  story.  "She  finally  does  free  the  woman  out 
of  the  wallpaper,  and  as  she  gets  more  into  it,  she  gets  more  [driven],  until 
she  finally  she  does  free  [the  woman  in  the  wallpaper].  But  at  the  same  time 
she  gets  [worse]."  Then  in  what  seems  to  be  an  unrelated  comment,  Kavita 
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recalled  an  observation  she  had  made  in  her  journal,  "He  calls  her  'my  little 
girl'." 

Jane  repeated  the  ideas  Kavita  expressed,  "So  this  really  has  great 
complexity.  In  my  argument  I  have  sanity  and  insanity."  Then  she  returned 
to  the  idea  of  the  wife  being  treated  like  a  child,  "You  go  back  to  the 
questioning  and  reasons.  What  is  his  role?  What  does  it  mean  when 
someone  tries  to  be  a  father  to  you?" 

However,  this  idea  was  submerged  as  Roberto  continued  to  build  his 

case  against  Jane's  earlier  assertion  that  the  wife  was  sane: 

When  people  say  that  she  rips  down  the  wailpaper,  that's  the  point 
that  she  knows  what  she  is  doing.  So  even  after  she  was  in  the  room 
with  the  wallpaper,  she  was  still  obeying  him  and  she  still  went  crazy.  I 
don't  think  ripping  down  the  wallpaper  was  an  act  of  independence. 

Jane  listened  and  added,  "or  a  real  sign  of  change?" 

Sam,  who  had  apparently  abandoned  his  idea  that  the  wife  was 
manipulating  the  husband,  noted  that  he  analyzed  the  story  by  looking  at  the 
dichotomy  of  reality  and  imagination:  "To  me,  I  defined  this  thing  by  looking 
at  the  difference  between  reality  and  imagination."  But  he  did  not  explain 
how  these  elements  were  realized  in  the  story.  "And  I  think  that  by  .  .  . 
ripping  down  the  wallpaper  she  finds  a  clue.  She's  still  seeing  images  and 
things  that  other  people  don't,  and  that's  why  she's  ripping  down  the 
wallpaper."  Sam  then  joined  with  Roberto  in  arguing  against  Jane's  point: 
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"[l]f  she  was  really  sane,  she'd  be  able  to  look  at  the  yellow  wallpaper  and 
see  only  yellow  wallpaper." 

Jane  questioned  the  basic  dichotomy  of  reality  and  imagination  when 
she  asked,  "What  is  the  difference  between  reality  and  imagination?  Like  do 
we  ever  see  anything  purely  without  judgment?" 

"Sure,"  Sam  replied.  "There's  definitely  black  and  white.  Not 
everything  is  gray.  ...  I  think  that  you  can  still  tell  the  difference  between 
what  [something]  is  and  what  it  might  be.  As  long  as  you  can  tell  the 
difference  between  the  two,  you're  okay." 

Jane  laughed,  "How  do  we  know  what  is  objective?" 

"Well,  I  think  that  if  you  look  at  it  and  you  know  what  it  is  and  other 
people  tell  you  it's  the  same  thing  that  you  feel-then  that's  what  it  is,"  Sam 
explained. 

"So  the  object  is  defined  by  .  .  ." 

"Society,"  Sam  interjected. 

Some  students  started  to  pack  up  their  backpacks,  but  Jane  stopped 
them.  "Wait,  we  have  a  few  minutes  left."  She  held  out  her  arm  and  dropped 
her  pen  on  the  floor.  "Define  gravity  for  me." 

"Gravity  is  pulling  it  down,"  Sam  stated. 

"What  is  the  law  of  gravity?" 

"Magnetism  of  the  earth,"  Sam  explained. 
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"So  you  agree  that  if  we  jump  off  the  roof,  we  will  fall  down?" 
"Yes,"  Sam  answered. 

"If  I  drop  this  pen,  it's  not  going  to  fly  out  the  window.  Right?" 
Sam  nodded,  "Yeah." 

Jane  smiled,  "But  the  Hopi  Indians  don't  have  gravity.  They  would  say 
the  sky  repelled  the  pen." 
Sam  grinned. 

Chris,  who  woke  up  during  the  last  few  minutes  of  class,  said,  "We 
have  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  thing." 

Jane  smiled  again  and  nodded.  "Yeah." 

C.  K.  nodded,  "It's  all  based  on  your  perspective,  your  opinion." 

Jane  ended  class  by  reminding  students  to  bring  their  handbooks  to 
the  next  class  period. 

The  Women  Respond 

Though  the  women  students  were  mostly  silent  during  the  two  days  of 
discussion  on  this  story,  they  did  write  the  required  responses  in  their 
journals.  Kavita,  Jennifer,  and  Casey  wrote  their  first  formal  papers  on  "The 
Yellow  Wallpaper,"  and  all  four  of  the  participants  talked  about  the  story  as  I 
interviewed  them. 
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Kavita.  In  her  reading  journal,  Kavita  focused  on  what  the  wallpaper 
signified.  She  concluded  that  the  narrator  "sees  these  images  in  the 
wallpaper  [and]  thus  fights  for  her  identity  and  for  some  .  .  .  independence." 
She  thought  that  the  woman  saw  "her  own  reflection  ...  in  the  wallpaper" 
because  she  was  "imprisoned  in  the  room,  banned  from  doing  any  physical 
work  due  to  her  mental  nervous  illness."  While  Kavita  noted  the  progression 
from  one  woman  to  many  women  trapped  behind  the  bars  of  the  wallpaper, 
she  did  not  focus  on  this  point.  She  did  note  near  the  end  of  her  journal  that 
the  husband  treated  the  wife  "like  a  child." 

In  her  formal,  out-of-class  paper,  Kavita  used  a  secondary  source-an 
article  by  a  critic— to  gain  insight  into  the  story.  To  Kavita,  the  critic's  analysis 
suggested  that  the  husband  behaved  as  he  did  because  of  the  social 
stigma  attached  to  mental  illness  during  the  historical  time  in  which  the  story 
was  written.  Kavita  also  noted  that  the  critic  thought  the  mental  illness 
originated  from  an  unknown  cause.  When  I  asked  Kavita  how  she  felt  about 
the  critic's  ideas,  she  said  she  agreed  with  them.  Furthermore  once  she  read 
the  critic's  ideas  they  shaped  her  interpretation  of  the  story:  "I  agree  with  the 
critic.  And  when  I  started  writing  my  paper  I  found  a  lot  of  support  [for  it] 
from  the  book.  .  .  ." 

In  her  paper  Kavita  defined  the  roles  that  a  wife  should  play:  (a)  a 
caretaker  of  the  house  and  children,  (b)  a  participant  in  the  marital 
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relationship,  and  (c)  a  person  who  can  "freely  engage  and  converse  with 

friends  and  the  husband."  Kavita's  thesis  turned  on  the  idea  that  the 

narrator's  insanity  was  fueled  by  her  alienation  from  these  roles: 

Being  able  to  express  one's  emotions  and  wants  and  [being  able]  to 
carry  out  the  decisions  that  one  feels  comfortable  with  are  a  few 
things  that  constitute  one's  ideal  true  self.  Because  John  sternly,  but 
seemingly  sympathetically,  excludes  Jane  from  what  she  wants  to  do, 
she  is  unable  to  express  that  true  self. 

Despite  Kavita's  embracing  of  the  critic's  ideas,  she  was  not  able  to 
abandon  completely  her  ideas  about  John's  treatment  of  Jane:  "In  addition, 
John  sees  her  as  a  'blessed  little  goose,'  and  she  is  his  "little  girl'  who  must 
take  care  of  herself  for  his  sake."  She  selected  a  section  of  the  text  that 
illuminated  John's  perception  of  his  wife's  purpose:  "Her  role  is  to  be  'a  rest 
and  comfort  to  him'."  In  the  next  sentence,  Kavita  revealed  another  part  of 
her  view  of  the  role  of  a  wife:  "[A]  wife's  true  self  can  be  regarded  as  having 
an  almost,  if  not  exactly,  equal  status  [italics  added]  relationship  with  the 
husband." 

However,  Kavita  did  not  see  the  role  of  subservience  as  part  of  the 

problem,  nor  did  she  note  the  contradictions  between  the  role  of  the  wife-as 

a  rest  and  comfort  to  the  husband--and  the  role  of  a  wife  as  an  independent 

human  being;  she  did  continue  to  be  attracted  by  the  tension  between  the 

role  of  the  wife  and  the  treatment  of  the  wife  as  a  child: 

Her  thoughts  comply  with  only  what  goes  on  in  and  around  the  house; 
she  is  blinded  by  her  husband  so  the  rest  of  the  world  is  unseen  by 
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her.  .  .  .  Jane  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  normal  social  conversation. 
Her  physical  isolation  is  partly  designed  to  remove  her  from  the 
possibility  of  over-stimulating  intellectual  discussion.  By  repressing 
and  quelling  her,  he  makes  her  useless  and  tries  to  relieve  her  of  her 
symptoms.  .  .  .  John  renders  her  as  a  child  and  not  his  mate, 
imprisons  her,  separates  her  from  other  people,  subdues  her,  and 
deprives  her  of  her  basic  rights.  Her  attempt  to  flee  her  husband's 
forces  is  useless  and  eventually  they  all  add  to  her  state  of  insanity. 

Despite  the  strong  language  of  this  passage,  Kavita  continued  to 
embrace  the  assertions  of  the  critic.  She  adopted  the  idea  that  the  wife  is 
truly  insane  and  that  the  husband's  actions  are  rooted  in  the  social  bias 
against  the  insanity  rather  than  any  social  bias  that  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  roles  of  men  and  women.  When  Kavita  considered  the  critic's  idea  that 
"The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  was  a  reflection  of  the  "disabling  social  pressures 
that  were  imposed  on  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  suffering  that 
they  endured,"  she  sees  that  pressure  based  in  attitudes  about  mental 
illness,  not  in  attitudes  about  gender  or  about  roles  in  marriage. 

Jennifer.  In  Jennifer's  initial  reaction  in  her  reading  journal,  she 

reveals  empathy  for  the  main  character: 

As  I  read  this  story,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  this  poor  woman.  She's  all  alone 
everyday  with  nothing  but  her  own  thoughts  (which  seem  scary 
enough)  and  the  creepy  yellow  wallpaper.  With  each  entry  the  paper 
becomes  more  descriptive  and  much  more  life-like.  The  paper  seems 
to  taunt  her  and  make  her  more  edgy  than  she  already  is. 

Though  Jennifer  did  not  mention  anything  about  the  husband  in  her 

initial  response,  his  role  was  a  key  element  in  her  formal  essay.  In  fact,  she 

used  Kavita's  idea  ("Her  husband  treats  her  like  a  child.")  that  Jane  wrote  on 
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the  chalkboard  during  the  initial  discussion  of  story.  She  summarized  the 
paper  during  an  interview: 

I  wrote  my  paper  about  how  the  husband  had  a  huge  effect  on  her 
[the  wife's]  mental  state  and  the  way  she  was  because  he  acted  more 
like  a  teacher  or  a  mentor  and  a  father  than  her  husband.  Like  they 
weren't  equal  partners  in  the  marriage.  He  dominated  the  whole 
marriage,  and  I  think  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  her  sickness.  I  think  he 
mentally  abused  her.  I  think  he  neglected  her. 

As  Jennifer  focused  on  the  husband-and-wife  relationship,  she 
revealed  her  ideas  about  marriage:  "Marriage  is  a  bond  between  two  people 
signifying  love,  respect,  and  commitment.  There's  a  sense  of  partnership 
and  unity  involved." 

Casev.  In  her  response  to  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper,"  Casey  focused  on 

the  need  she  believed  the  woman  had  to  escape  from  her  problems. 

She  had  visions  of  a  woman  behind  bars,  trapped  in  the  wallpaper, 
and  she  was  trying  to  let  her  out.  I  think  that  by  doing  this  she  may 
have  felt  trapped  herself,  not  only  from  being  locked  in  the  room,  but 
trapped  by  her  "sickness"  as  well.  Doing  [this]  may  have  made  her 
feel  free  and  healthy  for  awhile. 

Like  Jennifer,  Casey  did  not  mention  the  idea  that  the  husband  had 
any  part  of  the  wife's  illness  or  in  her  need  to  escape.  In  Casey's  formal 
paper  the  husband  emerged  as  something  from  which  the  wife  needs  to 
escape.  Yet  she  did  not  offer  any  supporting  details  that  explained  why  the 
husband  was  part  of  the  problem.  She  simply  states  that  the  wives  in  both 
stories--"And  the  Soul  Shall  Dance"  and  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"-need  to 
escape  the  circumstances  of  their  lives: 
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In  each  of  these  stories  the  authors  find  their  own  way  to  depict  how 
one  can  escape  from  their  life  and  forget  about  their  problems  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  go  back  to  reality.  For  example,  in  the  story  "And 
the  Soul  Shall  Dance,"  Mrs.  Oka  drinks  to  escape  from  her  abusive 
husband  and  their  relationship.  In  the  story  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper,"  a 
woman  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown  uses  wallpaper  as  her 
escape  from  her  sickness  and  her  husband.  In  both  of  these  stories 
the  characters'  escapes  only  last  for  a  short  time  and  they  must  return 
to  reality  in  the  end  and  live  their  lives  trapped  by  abuse  and 
sickness. 

As  Casey  developed  the  paper,  she  never  addressed  the  specific  behaviors 
of  the  husband  from  which  the  wife  needed  to  escape.  Furthermore,  she 
never  explained  how  the  wallpaper  provided  an  escape  from  the  wife's 
sickness. 

Michelle.  Though  Michelle  did  not  write  a  formal  paper  on  this  story, 

she  did  have  a  long  response  in  her  reading  journal.  Michelle  started  by 

considering  the  relationship  between  the  husband  and  wife: 

The  character  comes  into  the  story  with  a  severe  case  of  depression. 
Although  her  husband  is  a  physician,  he  insists  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  her,  which  could  drive  anyone  insane.  When  you  are 
suffering  and  everyone  is  constantly  telling  you  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong,  it  becomes  a  great  frustration. 

Though  Michelle  began  the  journal  by  considering  the  influence  of  the 
relationship  on  the  wife  and  by  empathizing  with  the  wife  because  she  was 
misunderstood,  she  concluded  by  blaming  the  woman's  insanity  on  the 
wallpaper  itself: 

When  her  husband  comes,  he  finds  her  this  way  and  passes  out. 
Unaffected,  she  continues  to  crawl  and  even  crawls  over  his  body 
when  it  is  in  the  way.  Basically,  she  has  gone  totally  insane.  It  seems 
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to  me  like  a  classic  case  of  paranoid  schizophrenia.  Who  knew 
wallpaper  could  do  that  to  a  person? 

However,  in  an  interview  she  mentioned  that  the  woman  "had  Peen 
driven  crazy  by  her  husband."  Whether  this  change  was  caused  by  further 
reflection  on  the  story,  by  the  class  discussion,  or  by  her  summarization  of 
the  idea  that  the  husband  did  not  listen  to  the  wife  is  not  clear. 

Interpretation 

Textual  Ideology 

I  defined  the  term  textual  ideology  in  Chapter  2  as  the  ideas  and 
assumptions  emPedded  in  a  literary  work.  This  kind  of  ideology  is  evident  in 
the  literary  elements  such  as  characterization,  simile,  metaphor,  setting,  plot 
and  so  on.  Looking  at  what  ideas  are  embedded  in  a  work  and  evaluating 
how  students  are  responding  to  those  ideas  as  well  as  to  the  story  and 
characters  offers  another  method  for  gaining  insight  into  how  students  are 
responding  not  only  to  texts  but  to  the  ideas  ingrained  in  the  text. 

The  texts  that  the  students  read  before  encountering  "The  Yellow 
Wallpaper"  presented  situations  that  challenged  traditional  historical  notions 
and  stereotypical  ideas.  In  "Hawk's  Flight:  An  American  Fable"  the  students 
met  the  young  Native  American,  Hawk.  By  reading  through  his  perspective, 
the  students  were  exposed  to  an  alternative  point  of  view  that  suggested 
they  critique  a  part  of  American  history.  Similarly,  in  "And  the  Soul  Shall 
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Dance"  the  students  were  presented  with  a  story  that  worked  against 
stereotypical  images  of  Japanese  Americans  in  a  Japanese  family  touched 
by  alcoholism  and  brutality. 

"The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  offered  the  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of 
similar  themes.  Written  by  the  avowed  feminist,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  the 
story  can  bear  the  weight  of  a  critique  of  marriage  and  gendered  roles.  The 
story  is  marbled  with  feminist  themes  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  female 
voice,  the  concepts  of  female  hypochondria  and  hysteria,  the  suppression  of 
female  emotion,  the  childizing  of  an  adult  woman,  and  the  confining  of 
women  to  the  domestic  sphere-which  in  this  case  is  a  single  room.  One 
could  even  make  observations  about  the  designation  of  the  bedroom  as  the 
room  of  confinement  or  about  the  possibility  that  the  protagonist  is  in  the  grip 
of  postpartum  depression.  Furthermore,  the  symbolic  and  literal  overcoming 
of  the  male  authority-figure  accomplished  only  when  the  woman  is 
apparently  "insane"  supports  another  theme  found  frequently  in  women's 
writing:  the  death  or  destruction  of  female  characters  after  they  transcend 
male  dominance. 

Additional  gender  issues  can  be  examined  by  considering  the  role  of 
the  husband,  John.  Socially  constructed  and  trained  as  a  doctor,  he  voices 
opinions  that  are  flawed  partly  because  of  his  unshakeable  certainty. 
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Class  Discussions 

The  discussion  on  this  story  stretched  across  two  class  periods.  On 
the  first  day  Jane  worked  with  students  on  how  to  write  assertions  about 
literature.  Previously,  she  had  assigned  and  collected  student  reading 
journals  on  this  story.  She  used  excerpts  from  these  writings  to  present 
possibilities  about  both  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  and  "And  the  Soul  Shall 
Dance." 

As  she  started  to  move  students  through  the  process  of  crafting 
assertions,  the  discussion  of  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  was  started  by  Reese. 
His  initial  question  focused  on  the  wallpaper  itself  and  the  roles  it  played  in 
the  story.  While  Reese  began  with  a  tentative,  exploratory  tone,  Jane,  in  the 
interest  of  teaching  the  writing  of  assertions,  encouraged  him  to  take  a  stand 
that  mirrored  a  more  fixed  position.  Prompted  by  Jane  to  be  more  focused, 
he  asserted  that  there  were  two  Janes-a  healthy  one  and  a  crazy  one.  The 
comments  that  followed  Reese's  were  similarly  fixed.  Shortly  before  class 
ended,  Roberto  interjected  that  he  thought  the  character  was  "wholly  sick," 
and  he  disagreed  with  Reese's  idea  that  there  was  a  "healthy  one."  Thus  the 
discussion  of  the  story  moves  from  the  tentative  investigation  of  what  the 
wallpaper  might  mean  to  a  more  defensible  notion  that  the  character  is 
mentally  ill,  a  notion  that  is  more  readily  adaptable  to  the  practice  of  crafting 
assertions. 
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On  the  second  day  of  the  discussion,  the  idea  of  assertions  was 
abandoned  as  students  continued  to  construct  the  characters  in  the  story. 
Early  in  the  discussion,  the  students  became  interested  in  discerning  who 
was  responsible  for  the  wife's  lapse  into  "insanity"  at  the  end  of  the  story. 
Bayla  began  this  line  of  thinking  by  asserting  that  the  wife  "couldn't  control 
herself."  Paulo  backed  up  this  statement  when  he  claimed  that  the  wife  was 
"harming  herself"  by  not  communicating  with  her  husband.  His  claim 
seemed  anchored  in  the  idea  that  all  the  wife  needed  to  do  was  "open  right 
up"  to  the  husband  and  that  once  that  was  done  the  husband  would 
understand  the  wife's  difficulty.  In  Paulo's  analysis,  the  problem  is  based  in 
the  wife's  unwillingness  to  be  open  and  honest  with  her  husband  and  not  in 
the  actions  of  the  husband  or  in  the  nature  of  their  relationship. 

When  Jane  pressed  students  to  delve  deeper  into  the  story  by  asking 
how  the  wife  was  "putting  pressure  on  herself,"  C.K.  introduced  the  idea  of 
social  norms  and  historical  contexts. 

C.K.  conceded  that  the  wife  was  under  pressure,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  pressure  was  grounded  in  the  historical  era  not  in  the  actions  of  the 
husband.  He  did  not  fix  blame  on  the  husband.  Rather  his  comments 
reflected  the  possibility  that  he  saw  the  husband  as  "the  norm"  and  the  wife 
as  not  having  claim  to  the  "norm."  After  Jane  challenged  him  by  asking  if 
the  character  was  thinking  "I'm  not  going  to  talk  back  to  my  husband,"  C.K. 
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clarified  his  point  by  stating  that  the  wife  was  not  conscious  of  her  situation 
and  did  not  know  "she  could  talk  back."  C.K.  went  on  to  suggest  that  the 
husband  was  "the  law." 

Once  the  historical  context  of  the  story  was  introduced,  other  students 
began  to  alter  their  readings  of  the  story  and  their  concepts  of  the 
characters.  For  example,  Tim  noted  that  the  wife  "was  subservient"  and  that 
he  had  not  recognized  that  aspect  of  her  character  until  it  was  illuminated  in 
the  discussion.  Matt  also  found  this  line  of  thinking  fruitful  as  he  unearthed 
an  example  in  the  story  that  pinpointed  an  incident  in  which  the  wife  felt 
reproached  by  her  husband's  expression. 

Sam  disrupted  this  line  of  thinking  by  going  back  to  the  issue  of  who 
or  what  is  to  blame  for  the  wife's  mental  state  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 
He  offered  two  possibilities:  (a)  either  the  wallpaper  caused  the  mental 
breakdown  or  (b)  the  wife  was  trying  to  get  her  husband's  attention.  Neither 
of  these  causes  focus  blame  on  the  husband. 

At  this  juncture,  Jane  redirected  the  discussion  to  the  idea  of  writing 
assertions  and  proposed  that  at  the  end  of  the  story  the  wife  might  be 
"sane."  She  also  recalled  the  ideas  of  social  repression  that  had  been 
raised  by  C.K.  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  However,  Roberto  did  not 
accept  the  idea  that  the  wife  was  sane,  and  he  continued  to  assert  and  build 
his  argument  against  this  notion  by  presenting  different  aspects  of  it  several 
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times  during  the  discussion.  Finally,  the  class  discussion  closed  with  Jane 
challenging  Sam's  notion  of  objectivity. 

The  Women's  Responses 

The  women  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  public  construction  of  the 
character  of  the  wife;  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  that 
discussion.  Bayla's  observation  that  the  woman  can  not  "control  herself"  was 
a  criticism  of  the  character  and  indicated  that  initially  Bayla  placed  blame  for 
the  wife's  fate  on  the  wife.  When  Tim  advanced  this  idea  by  observing  that 
the  wife  is  "putting  pressure  on  herself,"  Bayla  agreed.  I  was  unable  to 
determine  if  Bayla  changed  her  mind  on  these  points  because  she  did  not 
contribute  to  the  discussion  again,  and  she  did  not  volunteer  to  be  part  of 
this  study. 

Jane's  responses  to  the  story  are  more  difficult  to  unearth.  Obviously 
she  is  the  most  sophisticated  reader  participating  in  the  discussion.  As  a 
writing-about-literature  teacher,  part  of  her  agenda  during  the  discussion  is 
to  weave  the  analysis  of  the  story  with  the  process  of  writing  about  the  story. 
This  view  mirrors  the  common  notion  that  writing  about  literature  means 
coming  to  a  conclusion  about  some  aspect  of  the  story  and  writing  an 
assertion  that  mirrors  that  conclusion.  Furthermore,  her  need  to  assign  a 
traditional  writing  task  means  that  she  redirects  the  discussion  and 
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encourages  students  to  discuss  elements  of  the  story  about  which  they  can 
be  certain.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  her  interrogative  method  is  guided  by 
her  sense  that  students  need  to  question  what  they  read  so  that  they  can 
come  to  a  conclusion  about  the  work  or  if  it  is  driven  by  her  own  sense  of 
what  this  short  story  is  about. 

During  the  discussion  she  continuously  challenged  men  students  to 
think  more  deeply  and  more  critically  about  the  literature.  She  challenged 
the  notion  that  the  wife  was  responsible  for  the  outcome  of  the  story  by 
encouraging  both  students  to  consider  why  the  wife  acts  as  she  does.  She 
pushed  C.K.  to  refine  his  ideas  about  the  historical  context  of  the  story. 

Later  in  the  discussion  when  Sam  stated  that  the  wife's  mental  illness 
was  a  strategy  to  "get  her  husband's  attention,"  Jane  does  not  disagree 
directly.  Rather  she  moves  to  the  strategy  of  questioning  assertions. 
Embedded  in  Sam's  assertion  was  the  idea  that  the  wife  was  sane  because 
she  would  have  to  stage  her  insanity.  He  did  accuse  her  of  "losing  her  mind" 
purposely  in  order  to  manipulate  the  husband.  Jane  picked  up  this  inference 
and  exposed  it  by  including  it  in  a  series  of  questions  that  she  asked  about 
the  story,  "What  if  I  decide  to  argue  that  in  the  end  ...  she  is  entirely  sane?" 
Here  Jane  introduced  the  idea  of  argument  again  and  then  continued  by 
defining  sanity.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  idea  of  repression  introduced  by 
C.K.,  and  she  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  wife  was  repressed  by 
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"cultural  norms"  and  by  the  "architecture."  As  the  students,  particularly  Sam 
and  Roberto,  argued  against  the  idea  that  the  wife  was  sane,  Jane  referred 
to  "social  dynamics"  and  "gender  construction."  However,  she  departs  from 
her  patterned  practice  of  defining  these  terms. 

Other  responses  from  the  women  student  participants  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  women's  written  responses  and  from  their  responses  in  the 
interviews.  Both  Kavita  and  Michelle  sensed  initially  that  the  explanation  of 
the  wife's  insanity  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  husband-wife 
relationship.  Kavita  implied  that  she  saw  a  problem  in  the  relationship  when 
she  recorded  her  initial  response  in  her  reading  journal  and  observed  that 
the  husband  treats  the  wife  "like  a  child."  Michelle  referred  to  the  husband's 
denial  of  the  wife's  illness  as  a  something  that  "could  drive  anyone  insane." 
However,  by  the  end  of  Michelle's  response  journal  she  has  suppressed  the 
idea  that  the  husband  contributed  to  the  insanity  and  has  decided  that  the 
wallpaper  was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  wife:  "Who  knew 
wallpaper  could  do  that  to  a  person?" 

Similarly,  Kavita's  focus  on  the  husband  and  wife  relationship  in  her 
formal  paper  was  overshadowed  by  the  critic's  idea  that  the  husband's 
responses  to  the  wife  were  shaped  by  the  social  attitudes  toward  the 
mentally  ill.  In  following  the  ideas  she  perceived  the  critic  held,  Kavita 
partially  dismissed  her  own  analysis  of  the  story.  Unable  to  completely 
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abandon  the  husband-wife  relationship,  she  mixed  her  ideas  with  the  critic's 
analysis  of  the  story.  Thus,  the  husband-wife  relationship  remained 
problematic,  and  she  returned  to  it  at  several  points  in  her  paper.  In  fact,  she 
revisited  her  initial  response  about  the  relationship  during  the  second  day  of 
class  discussion  when  she  mentioned  it  as  a  sort  of  tag  statement  at  the  end 
of  her  comment.  In  both  the  class  discussion  and  in  her  paper,  however,  her 
ideas  about  the  relationship  and  the  childizing  of  the  wife  were  submerged. 

Though  Kavita  did  not  use  the  idea  that  the  wife  was  overtly 
mistreated  as  the  thesis  for  her  paper,  Jennifer  found  this  idea  rich  enough 
to  use  as  a  key  part  of  her  paper.  In  Jennifer's  initial  response  to  the  story, 
she  did  not  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  problem  in  the  husband  and  wife 
relationship,  but  she  did  admit  that  she  was  "a  little  confused"  by  the  story. 

Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  analysis  in  Jennifer's  paper  comes  from 
the  class  discussion:  "Jane  suffers  from  mental  abuse-being  treated  like  a 
child  and  not  listened  to  and  neglected-being  ignored  and  disregarded  by 
her  husband."  The  first  two  of  these  three  points  were  mentioned  in  the 
class  discussion.  The  material  Jennifer  used  to  support  this  assertion 
apparently  came  from  her  own  analysis  of  the  story  which  is  grounded  in  her 
view  of  marriage  as  a  "bond"  that  signifies  "love,  respect,  and  commitment." 
Jennifer  sees  marriage  as  a  "partnership"  with  a  "sense  of  unity  involved." 
To  her  John's  actions  were  counter  to  this  view,  and  she  criticized  Jane  for 
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failing  to  realize  that  her  husband's  love  was  flawed.  So  even  though 
Jennifer  did  pick  up  some  elements  from  the  class  discussion,  she  did  not 
consider  the  historical  context  of  the  story.  While  she  was  willing  to  criticize 
the  husband's  actions,  she  was  also  willing  to  blame  the  wife  for  not 
"realizing"  that  the  husband  is  not  loving  and  for  not  "stopping  to  ask  why" 
she  has  to  hide  her  writings.  Jennifer  does  see  the  imperfect  marital 
relationship  as  the  cause  of  Jane's  illness. 

In  Casey's  paper,  she  also  saw  the  husband  as  a  problem  in  Jane's 
life.  Casey  offered  no  details  on  why  she  saw  the  relationship  as 
problematic;  she  only  alluded  to  the  problems  by  noting  that  Jane  needed  to 
"escape"  her  husband  and  her  sickness.  Casey  never  established  that  the 
husband  was  related  to  the  sickness.  In  her  analysis  of  the  story  the 
husband  and  the  sickness  were  separate  elements  in  Jane's  "real  life"  that 
she  needed  to  escape  from  and  that  she  was  capable  of  escaping  from.  The 
yellow  wallpaper  provided  the  wife  with  that  opportunity. 

Themes 

Public  Text  Meets  Private  Text 

As  the  discussion  of  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  unfolded,  several  themes 
became  obvious  in  the  students'  public  responses  to  the  story:  (a)  a  failure 
to  consider  cultural  norms  as  in  previous  stories,  (b)  the  assignment  of 
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negative  attributes  to  the  wife,  (c)  the  emergence  of  argumentive  stances 
that  derailed  the  discovery  of  the  story,  (d)  the  silence  of  the  women  in  the 
public  discussion,  and  (e)  evidence  that  the  public  discussion  altered  the 
initial,  private  responses  of  the  women. 

The  failure  to  consider  cultural  norms.  In  the  discussion  of  "Hawk's 
Flight"  the  students  were  able  to  pinpoint  how  cultural  issues  informed  the 
creation  of  stereotypes  and  shaped  motives.  They  discussed  social  roles 
and  how  certain  roles  gained  credibility  while  others  were  identified  by  the 
majority  or  the  dominant  group  as  deviant.  During  the  discussion,  Paulo 
noted  that  they  were  talking  "about  morals-what  a  society  deems  as  right." 
Jennifer  added  that  "anything  that  doesn't  go  along  with  society  tends  to  not 
get  along."  In  this  vein,  some  of  the  students  saw  Hawk  and  the  spiritualism 
he  retreated  to  while  confined  in  his  cell  as  unacceptable  alternatives  to  the 
mainstream.  For  some  of  the  students  the  acts  of  the  U.S.  soldiers  who 
massacred  the  Native  Americans  during  the  early  morning  raid  were 
justified.  Other  students,  such  as  Sam  and  Roberto,  suggested  that  cultural 
relativism  was  at  work.  Despite  the  dichotomous  positions  that  emerged  in 
this  public  discussion,  it  was  clear  that  students  were  able  to  pick  out  issues 
of  culture  and  social  roles. 

Students  made  similar  observations  during  the  discussion  of  "And  the 
Soul  Shall  Dance."  The  theme  of  escape  also  emerged  in  this  story  as 
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students  tried  to  make  sense  of  the  woman's  drunkenness  and  her 
encounter  with  the  young  narrator  in  the  desert.  The  discussion  on  this  story, 
however,  was  fairly  brief.  The  key  point  seemed  to  be  how  the  people  in  this 
story  did  not  fit  the  students'  stereotypical  images  of  a  Japanese  family. 

In  their  talk  about  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper,"  culture  and  social  roles 
appeared  to  be  more  difficult  concepts  for  the  students  to  grasp  or  even  to 
approach.  Sam  and  Roberto,  who  had  introduced  the  idea  of  cultural 
relativism  in  the  discussion  of  "Hawk's  Flight,"  were  unable  to  see  the  same 
kind  of  possibility  in  this  story  which  expressed  themes  that  were  more 
familiar  to  them.  In  fact,  Jane  had  to  point  out  the  idea  of  cultural  relativism  in 
her  demonstration  of  gravity. 

Though  Jane  tried  to  move  the  class  toward  a  more  focused  critique 
of  the  social  roles  characters  played  in  this  story-she  referred  to  "gender 
construction"  and  on  two  occasions  attempted  to  move  the  discussion  to 
Kavita's  observation  that  the  husband  treats  the  wife  "like  a  child"--she  was 
not  successful  in  shifting  the  class's  attention.  Despite  her  attempts  to  focus 
the  class  on  issues  which  may  lead  to  a  consideration  of  social  roles  and 
gender,  the  students  remained  distanced  from  these  points,  which  they  had 
discussed  in  earlier  stories. 

The  emergence  of  negative  attributes  in  the  female  character.  Rather 
than  focus  on  the  broader  issues  of  culture,  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper" 
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discussion  initially  focused  on  placing  blame  for  the  wife's  mental  condition. 
During  the  class  talk,  her  "insanity"  had  a  range  of  functions.  At  one  point  it 
was  self-inflicted;  at  another  it  was  a  ploy  to  get  her  husband's  attention  or  to 
manipulate  his  behavior.  Throughout  the  discussion,  however,  the  notion  that 
the  husband  had  responsibility  for  the  wife's  illness  or  the  idea  that  the  social 
roles  of  marriage  played  some  role  in  the  illness  were  addressed  briefly  in 
the  discussion  of  the  historical  context  of  the  story  introduced  by  C.K. 

During  the  discussion  the  series  of  adjectives  used  to  describe  the 
wife  indicate  that  she  was  constructed  in  a  negative  way.  For  example,  she 
was  described  as  "out  of  control,"  "weak,"  "manipulative,"  "subservient," 
"insane,"  and  "crazy."  The  husband  was  described  as  "the  norm,"  and  his 
voice  was  equated  with  "the  law."  In  a  few  instances  where  negatives  were 
used  to  describe  him,  the  descriptors  were  read  directly  from  the  text.  While 
the  text  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  wife  is  mentally  ill,  the  other 
attributes  assigned  to  her  character  are  difficult  to  justify.  Furthermore,  the 
negativity  with  which  these  students  constructed  the  wife  illuminated  how 
they  seemed  to  evaluate  her  more  strictly  than  they  did  the  husband. 

The  emergence  of  argumentative  stances  that  derailed  the  discovery 
of  the  story.  On  the  first  day  of  the  discussion,  Jane  moves  Reese  away  from 
his  tentative  exploration  of  the  role  of  the  wallpaper  by  suggesting  he  voice  a 
conclusion  about  the  story  that  can  become  an  assertion.  As  she  tried  to 
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prompt  the  class  to  consider  assertions,  she  attempted  to  model  verbally 
how  one  might  go  about  crafting  an  assertion.  As  the  first  class  period  spent 
on  discussing  this  story  evolved,  Jane  referred  to  the  term  "argue"  at  several 
points.  During  the  second  day  of  the  discussion,  the  active  men  began  to 
argue  with  an  assertion  Jane  had  made.  When  she  asserted  that  at  the  end 
of  the  story  the  wife  was  "sane,"  she  touched  off  a  series  of  argumentative 
responses  from  Roberto  and  Sam.  Once  she  had  made  this  point,  other 
observations  about  the  story  were  overlooked  as  the  men  claimed  the  floor 
again  and  again  to  present  evidence  against  her  thesis.  During  this 
argumentative  stage  of  the  discussion,  several  ideas  were  submerged  by 
the  aggressive  nature  of  the  men's  assertions.  One  of  the  ideas  that  was  lost 
in  the  crossfire  was  Kavita's  recall  of  the  idea  that  the  "husband  treats  her 
[the  wife]  like  a  child."  Even  though  Jane  tried  to  rescue  this  comment  and 
bring  it  to  the  foreground,  it  was  submerged  by  another  segment  of  the 
argument. 

This  phenomenon  occurred  in  other  classes  as  well.  During  an  earlier 
discussion  of  the  definition  of  literature  an  argument  over  whether  or  not 
literature  had  to  be  written  or  could  be  merely  spoken  derailed  the 
discussion.  Similarly  in  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  discussion,  the  argument 
would  seem  to  be  exhausted  and  would  emerge  again  to  eclipse  the  idea 
currently  on  the  floor.  Although  the  ideas  the  students  generated  were 
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legitimate  possible  readings  supportable  in  both  discussion  and  writing, 
deeper  discussion  of  the  story  was  thwarted  by  the  gravitation  toward 
argument. 

The  silence  of  the  women  in  the  public  discussion.  The  pattern  of 
argument  among  the  male  members  of  the  class-there  are  only  two 
instances  in  the  entire  semester  when  women  other  than  Jane  entered  the 
fray-in  many  ways  formed  the  agenda  of  the  class.  These  argumentative 
discussions  also  created  a  climate  of  competition  and  may  have  been  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  silence  of  many  of  the  female  members  of  the  class. 
Indeed,  during  the  interviews,  Kavita  noted  that  she  did  not  talk  as  much  in 
this  class  as  in  others  because  everyone  was  so  advanced  and  seemed  to 
know  so  much.  Casey  noted  that  she  never  talked  in  class  and  that  in  this 
class  she  learned  a  lot  from  listening  to  the  discussions  of  the  literature. 

During  the  discussion  on  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  only  two  of  the 
women  students  spoke.  Bayla  started  the  discussion  by  suggesting  that  the 
wife  was  "out  of  control,"  and  she  followed  that  by  agreeing  with  Paulo  that 
the  wife  was  under  pressure.  However,  she  did  not  speak  again.  Kavita  also 
spoke  when  she  summarized  the  discussion  and  made  the  weak  assertion 
that  the  husband  treated  the  wife  "like  a  child."  This  observation  was  lost  in 
the  heat  of  the  argumentative  discussion  in  which  the  men  were  engaged. 
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In  this  class  and  throughout  the  semester  the  women  in  the  class 
remained  mostly  quiet.  Casey  never  spoke  in  class  without  being  asked  a 
direct  question.  Kavita  did  speak  several  times,  but  in  each  instance  her 
comment  was  barely  audible.  Michelle  spoke  a  few  times  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  but  she  stopped  talking  as  the  term  progressed.  Jennifer  was  an 
exception.  She  offered  her  opinion  on  several  occasions.  In  fact,  she  was 
quite  vocal  when  she  was  defending  an  idea  that  seemed  to  originate  in  the 
status  quo. 

The  silence  of  most  of  the  women  and  the  domination  of  the  class 
discussion  by  the  men  in  the  class  may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the 
differences  between  the  initial,  private  responses  of  the  women  students  and 
the  formal  responses  that  emerge  in  the  women's  out-of-class  papers. 

Evidence  that  the  public  discussion  altered  the  initial,  private 
responses  of  the  women.  As  Table  6-1  indicates  some  of  the  key  ideas  that 
the  women  participants  had  about  the  story  after  their  initial  reading  seemed 
to  drop  out  as  the  students  wrote  their  formal  essays. 
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Table  6-1:  Key  points  in  response  journals  and  in  formal  essays 


Student 

Journal 

Formal  Essays 

Kavita 

focused  on  symbolic 
purpose  of  wall  paper,  wife's 
nonproductive  life,  notes  she 
is  treated  like  a  child 

Uses  a  critic's  notion  that  the 
wife's  treatment  by  the 
husband  is  justified  by  the 
attitudes  about  mental  illness 
during  the  time  period 

Jennifer 

feels  sorry  for  the  wife  left 
alone  every  day,  the 
wallpaper  taunts  the  wife, 
notes  that  she  is  confused  by 
the  story 

blames  the  wife's  illness  on  a 
bad  marriage,  distributes 
responsibility  between  the 
husband  and  wife  by  noting 
that  she  should  have 
recognized  her  mistreatment 

Casey 

the  wife  feels  trapped 
physically  and  by  her 
sickness 

offers  an  unsupported  thesis 
that  the  wife  needs  to  escape 
from  her  husband  and  her 
illness 

Michelle 

the  husband  doesn't  listen  to 
the  wife,  the  wallpaper 
causes  the  mental  illness 

Written  on  another  story 

As  response  evolved  to  become  interpretation,  students  seemed  to 
change  their  thinking  about  the  story.  Table  6-1  lists  the  key  points  in  student 
reading  response  journals  and  the  key  points  in  the  students'  formal  papers. 
Note  that  the  responsibility  that  the  students  placed  on  the  husband  seems 
to  be  minimized  or  explained  away  in  the  formal  paper.  The  private  texts  that 
the  woman  participants  created  about  this  story  in  their  initial  reading-journal 
responses  suggest  that  three  of  the  four  women-Kavita,  Jennifer,  and 
Michelle-sensed  that  the  husband  had  some  role  in  the  wife's  illness.  Kavita 
referred  to  the  childlike  treatment  the  wife  received  while  Jennifer 
empathized  with  the  wife  who  is  "left  alone."  Michelle  pinpointed  the  fact 
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that  the  husband  did  not  believe  the  wife  was  sick.  However,  none  of  these 
ideas  were  influential  factors  in  the  class  discussion,  and  their  absence 
could  have  contributed  to  the  negative  construction  of  the  character  of  the 
wife. 

In  each  of  the  participant's  papers  written  on  this  story,  the  focus  on 
the  husband  as  a  cause  for  the  wife's  illness  is  diminished  (See  Table  6.1 ). 
By  the  time  the  women  students  had  thought  about  the  story  and  had 
witnessed  two  class  discussions,  the  husband's  responsibility  for  the  wife's 
illness  has  lessened.  Whatever  responsibility  he  had  in  the  wife's  mental 
state  was  shared  with  the  social  attitudes  of  the  time  (Kavita)  or  with  the 
wife's  inability  to  recognize  that  her  marriage  was  bad  (Jennifer).  Casey  did 
such  a  poor  job  with  her  paper  and  wrote  such  a  brief  journal  that  it  is 
difficult  to  entertain  any  notion  of  what  her  progression  in  thinking  about  the 
story  might  have  been.  She  did  add  the  husband  to  the  list  of  things  from 
which  the  wife  need  to  escape,  but  there  was  no  explanation  of  this  need. 

Women  Altering  Their  Perspectives 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  why  the  women  changed 
their  initial  responses,  several  possibilities  exist.  One  possibility  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  women  are  students  in  a  class  dominated  by  male  students  and 
by  male  perspectives  that  are  freely  aired  but  not  challenged  in  a  significant 
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way  by  the  instructor.  The  argumentative  nature  of  this  and  of  other 
discussions  may  prohibit  some  of  the  participants  from  expressing  opinions 
contrary  to  those  that  dominate  the  class.  Additionally,  the  traditional 
argumentative  model  of  writing  may  subvert  students'  more  exploratory  and 
tentative  responses.  But  the  women  could  also  be  swayed  by  what  they 
perceive  as  acceptable  ideas  to  the  instructor.  After  all,  these  women  are 
students  who  have  many  years  of  experience  in  school  settings  where  they 
have  each  successfully  negotiated  the  requirements  for  a  variety  of 
teachers. 

Another  possibility  rests  in  their  positions  as  members  of  a  muted 
group  who  have  been  socialized  to  voice  the  dominant  perspectives  even  if 
those  perspectives  conflict  with  their  personal  experiences  and  with  their 
own  observations.  In  interviews  with  Jennifer,  Casey,  and  Michelle  it  became 
clear  that  they  had  all  on  some  level  adopted  an  idealized  notion  of 
heterosexual  relationships.  For  Casey  the  idea  of  romance  was  a  dominant 
element  in  her  interpretation  of  literature.  Both  Casey  and  Jennifer  saw  the 
failure  of  this  relationship  as  a  individual  failure  that  was  rooted  in  the 
weakness  or  illness  of  the  wife  and  on  her  failure  to  achieve  individual 
success.  This  idea  seems  to  also  be  supported  not  only  by  their  notions  of 
romance  but  also  by  their  ideas  about  autonomy  and  meritocracy.  They 
overlooked  the  emergence  of  many  women  behind  the  wall  paper  and  did 
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not  see  the  story  as  symbolic  of  inequities  that  might  exist  in  social 
structures. 

Neither  Kavita  nor  Michelle  voiced  the  romanticized  views  that 
Jennifer  and  Casey  revealed  in  their  papers,  class  responses,  and  interview 
answers.  Michelle  did  not  write  on  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper,"  but  Kavita's 
paper  suggests  that  she  struggled  to  come  to  terms  with  her  sense  of  the 
story  and  with  the  interpretation  of  the  critic  who  did  not  share  her  views. 
Ultimately  the  critic's  opinion  overshadows  her  own.  Kavita's  difficulty  in 
formulating  a  strong  thesis  about  this  story  and  her  thinly  veiled  criticism  of 
the  husband  seem  to  demonstrate  that  something  about  the  critic's 
perspective  was  troublesome  to  her  personally.  Nevertheless,  the  critic's 
voice  dominated  her  paper. 

Another  possibility  for  the  way  that  the  interpretation  of  this  story 
evolved  could  be  related  to  the  writing  task  that  required  that  students  state 
a  conclusive  assertion  and  defend  it  with  material  from  the  story.  It  is 
possible  that  when  faced  with  the  writing  assignment  and  the  need  to 
support  a  thesis,  the  students  abandoned  their  initial  responses  because 
they  did  not  "see"  support  for  their  initial  ideas.  So  the  argumentative  nature 
of  the  discussion  may  not  only  have  reinforced  silences  during  the 
discussion,  but  it  may  also  have  led  students  who  were  insecure  about 
identifying  a  single  "meaning"  for  the  story  to  look  for  issues  in  the  story  that 
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could  be  readily  explained  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Thus  the  influence 
of  the  writing  task  itself  may  have  subverted  the  genuine  exploration  of  this 
literary  text  partly  because  those  issues  discussed  in  class  were  voiced  so 
authoritatively  by  the  active  men.  These  ideas  may  have  seemed  more  valid 
than  any  that  students  might  have  developed  independently.  So  the  inability 
to  "see"  alternative  possibilities  in  the  story,  even  if  the  ideas  were  there 
during  a  student's  initial  response,  may  be  tied  to  the  evolving  perceptions 
about  the  story  that  were  voiced  in  class  and  that  gained  credibility  as  the 
students  struggled  to  write  about  the  literary  text.  It  is  also  possible  that 
these  issues  of  authority  and  the  women's  tendency  to  abandon  their  own 
initial  responses  is  a  patterned  reaction  that  grows  out  of  their  socialization 
as  women. 

The  participants'  readings  of  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  could  have 
provided  an  opportunity  for  them  to  connect  the  story  to  their  own  lives  in 
ways  that  might  have  allowed  them  to  consider  some  of  the  complexities  of 
both  social  structures  and  relationships.  Thus  the  power  of  this  story  to 
illuminate  some  of  the  social  structures  that  shaped  the  lives  of  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  in  the  story  were  submerged. 


CHAPTER  7 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  AND  THE  EVENTS 

In  one  of  Eisner's  (1977)  early  publications  on  educational  criticism, 
he  notes  that  the  value  of  such  criticism  rests  in  its  potential  to  re-educate 
perception  and  to  provide  angles  of  vision  missing  from  more  traditional 
research.  In  disclosing  these  educational  events  through  the  lens  of  a 
feminist  critical  perspective,  I  have  sought  to  consider  how  women's 
membership  in  a  muted  group  located  within  the  matrix  of  an  interpretive 
community  may  influence  their  responses  to  literature.  I  have  also  sought  to 
explore  how  this  membership  might  influence  their  responses  to  class 
discussions  focused  on  literature  that  highlights  the  experiences  of  muted 
groups. 

Though  this  criticism  is  grounded  in  the  ideas  of  muted-group  theory, 
it  is  shaped  by  the  actions  and  responses  of  the  research  participants.  Each 
woman  in  this  study  was  influenced  by  her  socialization  as  a  woman  and  by 
her  membership  in  an  interpretive  community  as  she  responded  to  literature. 
For  the  student  participants,  their  membership  in  a  muted  group  was 
exposed  in  their  writings,  their  contributions  to  class  discussions,  and  in  our 
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interviews.  For  the  teacher,  her  socialization  as  a  woman  and  the  emphasis 
she  placed  on  the  relational  ties  between  herself  and  her  students  were 
evident  in  her  behaviors.  In  addition,  she  was  influenced  by  her  socialization 
as  a  literature  and  writing  teacher  and  by  her  membership  in  the  larger 
interpretive  community  of  the  academy.  To  understand  how  each  of  these 
participants  were  shaped  by  their  membership  in  a  muted  group,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  consider  each  woman's  responses. 

The  Participants 

The  Instructor 

In  many  ways,  watching  Jane  teach  was  a  delightful  experience.  It 
was  easy  to  understand  why  she  had  won  several  teaching  awards  and  why 
she  continued  to  receive  accolades  from  students  and  administrators.  She 
was  bright  and  inquisitive,  an  accomplished  listener,  who  could  pluck  the 
idea  out  of  a  student's  rambling  commentary  and  keep  a  classroom 
conversation  going  for  the  entire  period.  In  some  situations,  like  the  one 
where  she  challenges  Sam's  definition  of  gravity,  she  was  absolutely 
masterful  at  making  a  point. 

In  other  situations  she  exhibited  self-doubt  and  anxiety  about  student 
reactions  as  sensitive  teachers  often  do.  She  sometimes  speculated  on  the 
possible  trajectories  of  her  acts  in  the  class  and  imagined  how  they  might 
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support  what  she  saw  as  wrong-headed  student  conclusions.  For  example, 
on  the  day  after  she  gave  the  demonstration  on  gravity,  she  came  into  class 
and  lectured  on  the  dangers  of  relativism,  an  idea  she  felt  her  demonstration 
inadvertently  had  supported.  Indeed  when  I  asked  her  about  her 
explanation,  she  pointed  out  that  in  a  previous  semester,  students  had 
studied  hate  literature,  and  she  had  discovered  how  relativism  had  been 
used  to  explain  away  the  Holocaust.  She  did  not  want  students  to  conclude 
that  differing  perspectives  of  events  could  erase  historical  facts. 

Similarly,  she  was  worried  about  creating  a  classroom  that  was 
comfortable  for  all  of  the  students  in  attendance.  When  the  Caucasian 
student  made  a  comment  in  class  that  had  the  potential  for  a  racist 
interpretation,  she  focused  on  the  physical  responses  of  a  Haitian  student 
and  worried  about  how  to  handle  the  possible  repercussions.  At  other  points 
in  the  term  she  referred  to  student  body  language  and  facial  expressions 
and  how  those  responses  shaped  her  teaching.  While  these  acts  seemed  to 
be  the  natural  responses  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  teacher,  they  also 
demonstrated  how  her  perceptions  had  been  shaped  by  her  sense  of 
connectedness  with  her  students  and  the  importance  she  placed  on  the 
relational  world. 

In  many  ways  the  relational  sense  reflected  in  her  perceptions  and  in 
her  actions  in  class  was  in  conflict  with  the  curriculum  goals  she  voiced  in 
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our  conversations.  She  was  clear  that  part  of  her  agenda  in  the  course  was 
helping  students  discover  that  there  were  multiple  versions  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  readings  she  assigned  supported  this  goal  Py  exposing 
students  to  issues  of  human  diversity.  From  our  first  meeting,  she  was  open 
in  her  hope  that  students  would  grow  and  learn  to  question  their 
assumptions  about  the  lived  world,  about  stereotypes,  and  about  the 
American  past  as  it  has  been  traditionally  presented  in  literature  and  history. 
Her  hope  that  reading  alternative  literature  could  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  reflect  on  their  own  situations  was  clearly  one  goal  of  her 
curriculum.  Not  only  was  this  goal  evident  in  reading  selections,  but  it  was 
also  apparent  in  two  field  trips  that  the  students  went  on  during  the  last 
month  of  the  term.  They  visited  a  local  art  museum  and  an  alternative  media 
center  that  housed  controversial  texts,  ranging  from  activist  labor  union 
publications,  pamphlets  on  the  rights  of  mental  patients,  and  comic  books 
about  lesbians  and  gay  men. 

However,  beneath  this  overall,  personal  goal  was  an  institutional  goal: 
students  were  in  this  course  to  learn  how  to  write  about  literature.  Not  only 
was  Jane  professionally  bound  by  this  course  objective,  but  she  also 
seemed  to  believe  on  a  personal  level  that  writing  about  literature  meant 
writing  through  traditional  argumentative  modes  of  discourse.  In  Jane's  mind 
this  meant  that  there  still  needed  to  be  a  "thesis  statement"  and  clear 
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argumentative  strategies.  In  addition  to  privileging  argument  in  class 
discussion  and  keeping  students  tethered  to  the  task  of  producing 
assertions,  she  included  a  brief  unit  on  logical  fallacies  on  which  students 
were  given  an  objective  test.  These  two  conflicting  goals--the  disruption  of 
authority  in  the  literary  selections  and  the  gravitation  toward  authority  in 
written  assignments-may  account  for  some  of  the  difficulty  that  developed 
as  students  moved  from  response  to  interpretation  in  this  class. 

Despite  Jane's  adherence  to  the  institutional  authority  embedded  in 
the  traditional  mode  of  argumentative  discourse,  she  was  somewhat  hesitant 
to  claim  authority  in  class  on  a  personal  level.  She  was  sensitive  about  her 
position  as  an  authority  partly  because  her  own  consciousness  about  issues 
of  authority  had  been  raised,  partly  because  of  her  relational  bond  with  the 
students,  and  partly  because  of  her  position  within  the  institution.  So  while 
she  was  clear  and  courageous  in  establishing  a  curriculum  that  had  the 
potential  to  expose  students  to  perspectives  they  may  not  have  considered, 
she  was  bound  by  the  role  of  teaching  assistant.  Furthermore,  she  agreed 
with  the  traditional  definitions  of  academic  discourse  as  assertive  and 
defensible  prose.  Thus,  though  she  may  have  transcended  many  of  the 
trappings  of  her  status  as  a  member  of  a  muted-group,  she  still  adhered  to 
the  authoritative  view  of  the  writing  task.  While  she  provided  avenues  of 
personal  expression  for  students  in  their  student  journals,  freewrites,  and 
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conferences,  these  opportunities  were  only  precursors  to  the  more 
important,  more  heavily  graded--and  thus  more  valuable  to  students-formal 
out-of-class  papers. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  quality  of  hesitation  in  Jane's 
assertiveness  about  her  personal  political  perspectives  and  the  teaching  of 
literature;  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  such  hesitation  about  the  task  of 
writing  as  it  is  traditionally  defined.  In  my  conversations  with  Jane,  I  found 
tentativeness  and  an  interrogative  note  in  her  talk  about  diversity,  literary 
texts,  and  teaching  literature.  There  is  no  such  hesitation  in  her  views  of 
writing  about  literature.  On  the  personal  level,  then,  Jane  is  not  as  sure  of  her 
own  instincts  as  a  literature  teacher  as  she  is  of  the  rules  of  writing  that  have 
been  historically  established  in  the  interpretive  community  of  the  academy. 
She  did  not  recognize  that  the  authority  of  tradition  in  the  teaching  of  writing 
had  the  potential  to  undermine  the  other  goals  that  she  had  for  the  class. 

However,  she  recognized  that  her  authority  as  a  teacher,  particularly 
a  feminist  teacher,  could  undermine  the  intellectual  freedom  she  was  trying 
to  honor  in  her  classroom.  She  was  sensitive  about  the  potential  for  her 
philosophy  to  influence  students  or  even  to  force  them  to  mimic  her  on 
various  issues.  In  this  way,  she  was  concerned  that  her  privileged  position 
as  teacher  and  grade-giver  might  lead  students  to  adopt  stances  that  were 
inauthentic. 
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It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  how  deeply  Jane's  self-consciousness  about 
her  feminist  perspective  influenced  her  teaching  and  her  approaches  to 
literature.  Certainly  there  were  moments  in  class  discussions  when  she 
pulled  away  from  introducing  a  feminist  perspective  even  when  it  was  a 
logical  extension  of  the  conversation  that  was  underway.  Such  a  moment 
occurred  in  the  discussion  of  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper."  As  the  students 
discussed  this  story,  Jane  offered  the  possibility  that  the  wife  was  sane. 
However,  she  did  not  defend  her  assertion  of  the  wife's  sanity  despite  Sam 
and  Roberto's  repeated  arguments  against  her  idea.  Yet,  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  class  she  cleverly  handled  Sam's  certainty  about  gravity  in  a  way  that 
suggested  she  was  quite  capable  of  handling  the  weak  and  hastily  crafted 
arguments  of  these  young  men. 

At  many  other  points  in  the  term  Jane  sat  silently  and  let  feminist 
issues  drop  out  of  class  discussions.  On  one  occasion,  Bayla  asked  if  it  was 
right  to  ignore  human  oppression  in  third-world  countries  because  of  cultural 
beliefs  that  victimized  and  limited  women  and  girls.  Bayla  mentioned  female 
mutilation  as  an  example.  After  only  two  comments,  however,  the  issue  of 
women  was  quickly  submerged  by  issues  of  interest  to  the  men  who  took 
over  the  discussion.  Jane  did  not  refocus  the  talk  or  attempt  to  bring  the 
ideas  of  women  and  girls  back  to  the  forefront  although  she  did  mention  the 
quick  suppression  of  these  issues  in  our  conversation  later  that  day.  Clearly 
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she  was  aware  of  the  flow  of  the  discussion,  but  she  decided  not  to 
intervene  because  she  did  not  want  to  unduly  influence  student  thinking. 

Because  of  Jane's  otherwise  astute  skills  as  a  listener,  I  decided  that 
her  habitual  reluctance  to  address  issues  from  what  might  be  construed  as  a 
feminist  perspective  was  a  deliberate  act.  Indeed,  when  we  discussed  these 
incidents,  Jane  noted  that  her  silences  were  purposeful.  She  explained  that 
she  knew  students  had  an  "incredible  capacity  to  figure  out"  what  teachers 
want.  Jane's  sense  that  she  needed  to  protect  students  from  her  opinions  as 
the  central  authority  in  the  class  meant  that  she  censored  her  own  responses 
and  acquiesced  to  the  voices  of  students.  Therefore,  her  perspective  and 
the  possibility  that  she  might  prompt  students  to  question  structures  of 
society  that  directed  characters'  fates  were  suppressed. 

While  on  one  hand  she  insisted  that  she  did  not  want  to  provide  clues 
to  her  perspectives,  on  the  other  hand  she  felt  certain  that  students  had 
identified  her  political  beliefs.  She  was  so  convinced  that  students  knew  her 
stances  on  issues  that  I  decided  to  investigate  their  perspectives  during  an 
interview.  So  near  the  end  of  the  term  I  asked  the  students  what  they  thought 
Jane's  politics  were.  One  student,  Jennifer,  misunderstood  the  question 
even  after  I  repeated  it.  She  responded  by  saying  that  Jane  was  a  fair 
grader.  Kavita  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  After  I  explained,  she 
asked,  "Is  she  a  liberal?"  Casey  did  not  answer  the  question.  Only  Michelle 
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suggested  that  Jane  might  be  a  feminist,  but  her  reasoning  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  Jane  had  ordered  the  textbook  through  a  local  feminist 
bookstore. 

In  our  last  interview,  I  told  Jane  how  the  students  had  responded  to 
the  question  on  her  politics,  and  she  registered  surprise.  She  indicated  that 
in  other  sections  of  the  class,  she  had  received  many  negative  comments 
from  students  when  they  discovered  the  books  were  on  sale  at  a  feminist 
bookstore.  In  other  classes  where  she  taught,  the  issue  of  her  identity  as  a 
feminist  had  been  obvious  to  her.  She  recounted  an  incident  that  had 
occurred  a  year  or  two  earlier:  A  student  had  ridden  his  bicycle  past  Jane's 
house  and  had  seen  her  sitting  on  the  porch.  He  stopped,  and  she  offered 
him  a  glass  of  water.  As  they  talked,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  a  feminist.  Jane 
remembered  this  incident  and  others  in  previous  classes,  and  they  had 
become  a  clue  that  students  knew  her  politics.  However,  in  this  class  those 
clues  were  misleading.  Nevertheless,  they  shaped  her  reluctance  to  rescue 
relevant  issues  abandoned  in  class  discussions  when  those  issues  were 
related  to  feminist  concerns. 

Another  way  that  Jane  avoided  controversy  in  the  class  was  revealed 
in  how  she  dealt  with  literary  texts  that  were  likely  to  incite  heated 
discussions.  To  deal  with  controversial  texts  or  with  student  comments  that 
seemed  superficial  or  bigoted,  Jane  focused  on  definitions  of  terms. 
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Frequently,  when  students  made  comments  that  indicated  their  responses 
were  superficial  or  not  well-thought-out,  Jane  pulled  a  single  word  out  of 

their  response  and  said  "How  are  you  defining  ?"  This  strategy 

challenged  students-usually  only  the  male  students-without  being 
argumentative.  In  some  cases,  however,  she  did  move  students  toward  a 
more  argumentative  stance  by  focusing  on  how  students  might  turn  their 
comments  into  assertions.  In  these  instances  she  might  respond  to  a  student 
comment  by  asking,  "How  would  you  defend  that?" 

Jane  also  used  the  strategy  of  defining  terms  to  diffuse  controversy 
directly  related  to  the  assigned  literature.  The  students  were  assigned  the 
Cameo  poems  (Jordan,  1994,  pp.  797-798)  two  poems  critical  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  Jane  noted  in  a  conversation  with  me, 
the  poet  was  saying  that  "basically  these  guys  were  rapists."  While  students 
did  not  get  to  that  level  of  critique  when  they  read  the  poems,  their  reactions 
were  strong  and  hostile.  They  responded  to  the  negative  language: 
"AbrahamLincoln  (sic)  shit  he  never  walked  nowhere  to  read  a  book"  (p. 
797).  They  also  were  angry  that  Lincoln's  position  as  an  heroic  figure  had 
been  challenged.  When  it  was  time  to  discuss  "Cameo  No.1 ,"  the  poem 
about  Lincoln,  Jane  sought  the  safety  of  the  apolitical  New  Critical 
methodology  rather  than  face  the  anger  that  students  had  revealed  in  their 
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reading  journals.  Thus  the  poem  was  discussed  only  in  terms  of  poetic 
devices  as  Jane  identified  terms  such  as  "enjambement." 

Jane's  desire  to  avoid  conflict  and  her  sensitivity  to  her  own  political 
position,  while  sometimes  counter  to  the  goals  she  had  for  this  class,  seem 
connected  to  the  sensitivity  that  she  demonstrated  when  responding  to  her 
students  as  people.  Her  sense  of  the  relational  world  and  her  consciousness 
about  issues  of  authority  were  mirrored  not  only  in  her  unwillingness  to  be 
assertive  about  her  own  politics  but  also  in  her  responses  to  student  body- 
language.  In  some  ways  this  sensitivity,  though  valuable,  limited  Jane  and 
the  women  in  her  class.  For  example,  she  responded  differently  to  male 
students  than  to  female  students.  While  this  difference  may  originate  in  a 
sensitivity  to  women  and  in  memories  of  her  own  experiences  as  a  student, 
the  result  is  the  same  as  in  classrooms  where  male  voices  are  privileged:  the 
dominant  men  shape  the  class  and  the  construction  of  literary  meaning. 

In  disclosing  the  activities  and  habituated  patterns  that  emerged  in 
this  class,  I  recognized  that  Jane's  teaching  was  guided  by  four  elements: 
(a)  her  sensitivity  to  students;  (b)  her  own  political  beliefs  about  authority;  (c) 
her  wish  that  students  would  grow  aware  of  the  assumptions  that  guided 
their  choices  and  beliefs;  and  (d)  her  belief  in  teaching  writing  as  a  process 
that  leads  to  a  traditional,  argumentative  essay.  While  in  some  ways  these 
elements  were  complementary,  in  other  ways  they  were  in  conflict.  For 
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instance,  Jane's  own  beliefs  about  her  influence  as  an  authority  in  the 
classroom  seemed  to  keep  her  from  asserting  her  beliefs  about  women  in 
society.  On  the  one  hand  her  attempt  to  remain  apolitical  during  discussions 
did  prevent  students  from  identifying  and  mimicking  her  politics.  However, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  silence  on  feminist  issues  meant  that  gender,  a  major 
force  in  shaping  students'  lives,  was  excluded  from  in-depth  consideration. 

By  choosing  to  remain  silent  when  issues  of  gender  were  pertinent  to 
the  conversation,  by  curtailing  her  pattern  of  defining  terms  when  those 
terms  were  related  to  gender,  and  by  allowing  nonverbal  reactions  to  shape 
her  responses  to  students,  Jane  backs  away  from  opening  topics  that  might 
help  her  students  begin  to  deal  with  some  of  the  assumptions  that  have 
shaped  their  experiences  in  their  own  lives.  Though  Jane  does  not  recoil 
from  giving  assignments  that  might  raise  controversy,  in  this  class  she 
backed  away  from  handling  those  controversies  in  public  discussions,  a 
strategy  that  meant  these  issues  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
interpretive  community.  Jane  relied  on  the  literature  itself,  the  exposure  to 
other  versions,  to  lead  students  to  new  awarenesses. 

Jane's  own  socialization  as  a  woman  may  account  for  the  value  that 
she  places  on  the  relational  ties  she  has  with  students,  for  her  efforts  to 
avoid  confrontation,  and  for  privileging  the  traditional  goals  of  writing  over 
her  own  goals  for  teaching  literature.  Jane's  political  beliefs  and  consistent 
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questioning  of  her  own  stances  indicate  that  she  has,  in  many  ways,  grown 
past  her  identity  as  a  member  of  a  muted  group,  but  her  acceptance  of  the 
androcentric  modes  of  argument  which  are  honored  and  cherished  in  the 
academy  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  realize  her  personal  goals  as  a  teacher  in 
this  class.  Though  she  effortlessly  deconstructed  student  comments  in  class 
and  slammed  popular  culture  in  our  interviews--at  one  point  she  offered  a 
review  of  the  fact  that  heroines  such  as  the  movie  characters  Thelma  and 
Louise  who  achieve  independence,  ultimately  must  drive  off  a  cliff--,  the 
residual  effects  of  her  long  apprenticeship  in  the  lived  world  surfaced  in  the 
three  conflicts  that  shaped  her  teaching:  (a)  the  conflict  that  arose  between 
her  role  as  a  teacher/authority  and  her  role  as  a  feminist  trying  to 
decentralize  authority;  (b)  the  conflict  that  developed  between  her  sensitivity 
to  her  students  and  her  commitment  to  challenge  their  ideas  about  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  and  (c)  the  seemingly  unconscious  conflict  embedded  in 
the  contradictory  goals  of  trying  to  lead  students  toward  autonomy  and 
reflection  on  their  own  positions  in  society  while  privileging  the  traditional 
and  confining  modes  of  argumentative,  academic  discourse. 

While  Jane  seemed  to  have  dealt  with  much  of  the  weight  of  her  role 
as  a  woman  in  an  androcentric  society,  she  still  struggled  with  her 
membership  in  the  community  of  the  academy.  She  was  influenced  by  the 
values  of  this  community  and  embraced  the  thesis-driven  mode  of  academic 
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discourse  that  she  perceived  the  community  honors  even  though  there  was 
no  formal  writing  requirement  established  by  her  department.  Jane's 
allegience  to  traditional  modes  of  academic  discourse  overrode  her  desire 
to  teach  her  students  to  resist  the  dominant  versions  of  official  reality.  While 
she  did  not  seem  consciously  to  select  what  she  perceived  as  the 
department's  goals  over  her  own,  she  demonstrated  through  her  actions  that 
she  embraced  these  goals.  I  do  not  believe  she  was  cognizant  of  the 
tensions  between  her  personal  goals  for  teaching  literature  and  what  she 
perceived  as  the  department's  goals  for  the  teaching  of  writing.  However, 
her  method  of  teaching  writing  and  her  emphasis  on  the  argumentative 
written  product  created  a  covert  curriculum  that  underminded  her  attempts 
to  diffuse  authority  and  to  give  students  voice  in  her  classroom. 

The  Students 

Evidence  of  the  student  participants'  position  in  a  muted  group  was 
apparent  in  their  responses  to  and  interpretations  of  literature  and  in  the 
ideas  about  life  that  emerged  in  their  interviews.  When  I  considered  these 
women  as  members  of  a  muted  group  who  vocalized  the  perspectives  of  the 
lived  world  that  they  had  internalized,  I  concluded  that  they  fell  into  two 
distinct  categories:  (a)  the  ventriloquist  who  appeared  unconscious  of  the 
incongruency  between  her  own  experiences  and  the  dominant  perspectives 
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of  the  lived  world  and  (b)  the  chameleons  who  seemed  aware  on  some  level 
of  this  disjunctive  and  who  saw  their  lives  as  shaped  by  contexts  that  they 
had  no  power  to  alter.  I  suspect  that  there  are  other  positions,  but  in  this 
study  only  two  positions  were  identifiable. 

Ventriloquist 

Neither  Jennifer  nor  Casey  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the 
dissonance  between  a  dominant  model  of  traditionally  defined  sex-role 
stereotypes  and  the  experiences  of  their  own  lives.  Because  these  students 
seemed  to  give  expression  to  ideas  that  were  not  their  own,  ideas  that  ran 
counter  to  their  own  experiences,  I  identified  their  stance  as  one  of 
ventriloquy.  Though  both  women  were  situated  in  this  position,  I  saw  them  as 
holding  slightly  different  perspectives.  While  Jennifer  seemed  to  embrace 
these  dominant  ideals  wholeheartedly,  Casey  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
women  in  general  may  suffer  inequities,  but  she  fastened  to  notions  of 
romance  and  escape.  In  fact  her  gravitation  toward  these  themes  permeates 
her  reading  journals  and  her  formal  papers. 

Jennifer's  responses  to  the  literature  and  to  the  class  discussions 
reflected  the  ideology  of  the  status  quo.  However,  unlike  women  students 
who  kept  silent  in  class,  Jennifer  was  quite  vocal  in  her  support  of  traditional 
ideas  and  established  social  roles.  In  her  interviews  and  in  class  responses, 


she  voiced  a  belief  in  autonomy,  meritocracy,  the  sanctity  of  social  roles, 
and  the  superiority  of  Western  Civilization,  particularly  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States.  She  embraced  a  1950's  notion  of  marriage  and  family.  This 
idealized  image  surfaced  in  her  writing  sample  in  which  she  glorified  the 
Donna  Reed  Show  and  pop-culture  characters  such  as  June  and  Ward 
Cleaver,  the  parents  on  the  50's  sitcom,  Leave  it  to  Beaver.  It  was  also 
apparent  in  her  response  to  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper."  In  her  mind  her  own 
family  mirrored  this  model,  and  her  responses  in  interviews  indicated  she 
was  intent  on  recreating  it  in  her  own  future. 

The  responsibility  that  she  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  husband  in  "The 
Yellow  Wallpaper"  came  from  her  sense  that  the  husband  was  not  good  at 
his  role.  He  did  not  treat  his  wife  as  an  "equal  partner;"  rather  he  treated  her 
like  a  child.  Jennifer  also  did  not  see  the  wife's  illness  as  a  real  issue,  so  she 
chastised  the  wife  for  not  recognizing  that  the  husband  was  not  fulfilling  his 
role.  To  Jennifer  the  wife's  mental  state  should  not  have  interfered  with  her 
ability  to  see  clearly  what  was  happening  in  her  marriage.  Jennifer 
apparently  believed  that  the  wife  was  a  free-standing  character  capable  of 
acting  in  her  own  behalf.  Her  view  of  the  wife  as  autonomous  made  the 
wife's  lack  of  action  a  flaw  in  the  wife's  character. 

Jennifer  not  only  embraced  popular  constructs  such  as  autonomy  and 
the  related  notion  of  meritocracy,  but  she  also  had  a  strong  sense  of 
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nationalism.  When  the  students  read  the  poem  "Cameo  No.  I"  by  June 
Jordan,  Jennifer  was  appalled  by  the  language  in  the  poem  and  by  its 
apparent  criticism  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  was  upset  enough  about  the 
poem  to  call  her  parents  and  to  take  the  book  home  so  that  they  could  read 
it.  She  stated  in  one  class  how  "we  [the  United  States]  were  better  than 
those  other  countries."  Jennifer  was  also  upset  because  the  poet,  June 
Jordan,  had  used  language  that  was  not  "ladylike." 

To  Jennifer  the  social  roles  are  fixed  and  if  one  disagrees  with  social 
roles  then  one  has  to  suffer  the  consequences.  She  made  this  observation  in 
the  discussion  of  "Hawk's  Flight"  when  she  noted  that  "anything  that  doesn't 
go  along  with  society  tends  to  not  get  along." 

Out  of  class,  she  is  driven  by  the  heterosexual  model  of  romance  and 
even  alludes  to  the  competition  for  attractiveness  capital.  She  referred  to  her 
high-school  experience  as  "a  fashion  show."  When  I  asked  her  what 
difference  she  saw  between  men  and  women,  she  immediately  discussed 
the  competition  among  women.  She  related  an  incident  about  her  roommate 
and  how  her  roommate  always  waited  for  her  to  get  dressed  first.  Jennifer 
saw  this  stalling  as  a  way  for  the  roommate  to  duplicate  the  dress  that 
Jennifer  had  chosen  for  the  day. 

She  thought  that  men  were  better  off  than  women.  When  I  asked  her 
how  her  life  would  be  different  if  she  were  a  man,  she  answered,  "Uhm,  I 
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wish  I  was  [sic]."  Then  she  went  on  to  recite  stereotypical  ideas  about  men 
and  women,  such  as  "Men  never  get  their  hearts  broken"  or  "[G]irls  just  have 
all  these  hormones  that  make  them  crazy."  I  asked  Jennifer  about 
meaningful  experiences  in  her  own  life,  and  she  recounted  how  she  had 
changed  her  college  plans  at  the  insistence  of  her  boyfriend. 

Yet  Jennifer  expressed  a  belief  that  women  were  not  discriminated 
against  and  that  they  "had  an  equal  opportunity  with  men."  For  Jennifer  the 
ideas  of  autonomy  and  meritocracy  could  coexist  with  her  recognition  that 
women  could  not  speak  in  ways  that  were  not  "ladylike,"  even  if  they  were 
poets,  with  her  acknowledgment  of  the  "fashion  show"  in  which  she 
sometimes  participated,  and  with  the  notion  that  she  and  not  her  boyfriend 
had  changed  college  plans. 

Jennifer  was  also  emphatic  that  she  was  not  "one  of  those  feminist 
people."  She  noted  that  "she  really  wanted  her  husband  to.  .  .  mow  the  lawn 
.  .  .  and  make  more  money."  She  saw  her  future  as  that  of  the  "little  wife." 
Jennifer  recounted  arguments  with  her  friends  on  this  issue,  but  she  was 
adamant  in  what  she  saw  as  autonomous  choices. 

Jennifer  gave  voice  to  the  ideas  of  the  dominant  culture  without  any 
apparent  reflection  on  how  those  ideas  might  conflict  with  one  another  or 
how  they  might  confine  or  limit  her  own  potential  or  how  they  had  shaped  her 
current  situation.  Furthermore,  she  was  quite  vocal  in  class  and  quite  willing 


to  give  her  opinion  on  a  variety  of  issues  that  were  unrelated  to  the  literature. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  contributions  that  Jennifer  made  to  the  class  came  in  the 
form  of  opinions.  Jennifer's  position  as  a  ventriloquist  was  the  most  fixed 
position  that  emerged  in  this  study  of  women  in  a  literature  class. 

Casey  seems  to  be  aware  that  women  in  general  may  suffer 
inequities,  but  she  clings  to  notions  of  romance  and  sees  all  literature  in 
relation  to  themes  of  escape  and  romance.  While  Casey  seemed  to  share 
Jennifer's  romanticized  views  of  relationships,  she  did  not  express  her 
perspectives  in  the  class  discussions.  She  spoke  only  when  called  upon, 
and  she  was  difficult  to  talk  to  even  in  a  one-on-one  interview.  Once  during 
an  interview  she  stated  that  she  did  not  remember  having  read  a  story,  yet 
when  I  examined  her  class  papers,  she  had  written  a  great  deal  about  it.  I 
was  not  able  to  determine  if  Casey's  silences  were  part  of  a  pattern  of 
resistance  to  the  process  of  being  interviewed  or  if  she  simply  did  not  have 
clear  recall  of  a  story  read  several  weeks  ago.  Though  she  was  very  brief  in 
her  responses-giving  one-word  answers  if  possible-she  came  to  each 
interview  that  we  scheduled  and  shared  both  her  in-class  writings  and  her 
formal  papers. 

Casey's  brief  and  vague  responses  seemed  to  center  on  the  two 
ideas:  escape  and  romance.  In  each  formal  paper  and  at  several  times 
during  interviews,  Casey  returned  to  these  ideas.  She  saw  escape  as  a 
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theme  in  "Hawk's  Flight,"  in  "And  the  Soul  Shall  Dance,"  and  in  "The  Yellow 

Wallpaper."  In  the  latter  two  stories  she  saw  that  the  wives  needed  to 

"escape  from  their  lives."  When  I  asked  her  to  clarify  what  these  characters 

were  escaping,  she  said,  "Life."  I  asked  what  she  meant,  and  she  replied, 

"Maybe  they  don't  have  a  great  life."  She  would  not  give  any  details  about 

what  these  unhappy  lives  were.  Even  Casey  recognized  that  the  theme  of 

escape  was  pervasive  in  her  responses,  and  she  wrote  about  this  pattern  of 

response  in  the  opening  segment  of  her  writing  portfolio: 

All  of  the  challenges  I  have  gone  through  and  the  obstacles  I  have 
faced  have  made  me  who  I  am  today.  Through  every  lesson  in  life  I 
learn  and  grow.  I  learn  and  grow  mentally  as  well  as  emotionally.  .  .  . 
Through  many  of  my  writings  I  tend  to  focus  on  points  of  love,  death, 
fear,  and  escape. 

In  interviews  she  expressed  empathy  for  characters,  and  she  was  the 
only  participant  who  suggested  that  the  wife  in  "And  the  Soul  Shall  Dance" 
had  been  physically  abused  by  her  husband.  She  "really  liked"  reading  "The 
Yellow  Wallpaper"  and  stated  at  one  point  that  the  wife  needed  to  escape 
from  a  husband  who  controlled  her.  However  she  did  not  make  a  connection 
between  her  own  life  in  which  she  had  to  "act  like"  she  liked  racing  in  order 
to  get  along  with  her  boyfriend  and  these  stories  which  portrayed  women 
who  were  not  in  self-fulfilling  relationships. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  Casey  may  not  have  made  the  connection  and 
part  of  the  reason  that  these  women  characters  lives  were  "not  great"  could 
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exist  in  her  romanticized  view  of  the  world.  She  gravitated  toward  love 
poems,  wrote  one  paper  on  a  love  poem,  and  compared  two  poems  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  for  her  final  project.  She  wrote  love  poetry  herself. 
When  I  asked  her  what  kind  of  literature  she  had  read  in  high  school,  the 
only  work  she  recalled  was  "The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love." 

When  I  asked  Casey  about  the  differences  she  saw  between  men  and 
women,  she  said  that  "men  were  stronger"  and  that  there  were  "more  men  in 
construction  work."  When  I  pressed  her  to  think  more  deeply  by  asking  for 
other  differences,  she  said,  "I  don't  know.  I'm  not  sure  I  really  understand  the 
question."  For  Casey,  being  a  woman  was  a  question  of  maturity.  When  she 
was  in  high  school,  she  saw  herself  as  "a  girl."  Now  that  she  was  away  from 
home  and  more  independent,  she  was  "a  woman."  She  would  not  or  could 
not  communicate  any  more  deeply  about  this  subject. 

The  origin  of  Casey's  silence  and  of  the  conflicting  themes  of  escape 
and  romance  that  seemed  to  permeate  her  readings  of  literature  are  difficult 
to  understand.  On  the  one  hand  Casey  continually  glorified  romance,  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  she  continuously  referred  to  her  parent's  divorce.  This 
divorce  was  a  source  of  considerable  pain  to  Casey,  and  she  often  spoke  of 
the  divorce  as  a  terrible  obstacle  in  her  own  life.  Nevertheless,  Casey 
seems  to  have  been  shaped,  as  least  in  part,  by  her  notions  of  a 
romanticized  world.  When  the  relationships  in  "And  the  Soul  Shall  Dance" 


and  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper,"  present  lives  that  are  not  true  to  that  romantic 
model,  Casey  determines  that  the  characters  need  to  escape  from  those 
lives.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  with  certainty  about  Casey's 
reasoning  and  responses  because  her  silence,  no  matter  what  its  origin, 
masked  her  thought  processes. 

Chameleons 

The  other  two  participants  were  somewhat  cognizant  of  their  position 
as  women  in  the  world.  Each  sensed  that  this  identity  meant  that  they  had  to 
assume  postures  or  be  cast  in  certain  tints,  yet  neither  felt  she  had  any 
control  over  these  forces.  Both  seemed  to  believe,  though  to  varying 
degrees,  that  their  positions  as  women  were  simply  part  of  the  "way  things 
are." 

Michelle  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  awakening  to  the  disjuncture 

between  the  romanticized  sex-roles  reflected  in  the  lived  world  and  the 

implications  of  those  roles  in  her  own  life.  Yet  she  seemed  to  resist  any  text 

that  illuminated  this  disjuncture.  In  one  journal  she  wrote  on  how  she  hated 

the  poetry  of  Michael  S.  Harper  because  not  one  poem  was  "uplifting,  or 

cute,  or  romantic."  She  went  on  to  say, 

as  a  white,  female  college  student,  this  is  not  what  I  enjoy  reading.  It 
aggravates  me  and  is  very  depressing.  I  would  much  rather  read  the 
romance  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  the  dark  hysteria  of  Poe,  or  the 
relaxing  nature  treks  with  Frost.  I'm  looking  for  romance,  mystery,  and 
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simple  good  writing.  I'm  not  interested  in  reading  about  the  hideous 
plight  of  the  black  race  or  the  sexual  illness  of  a  dead  saxophone 
player. 

Michelle  not  only  objects  to  reading  about  issues  of  inequity  in  the 
writings  of  others,  she  skirts  these  issues  in  her  own  writing.  In  her  initial 
response  to  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper,"  she  began  by  discussing  the  husband- 
wife  relationship.  Then  she  abruptly  abandoned  that  line  of  thinking  and 
summarized  the  story  by  asking  "Who  knew  wallpaper  could  do  that  to  a 
person?" 

She  seems  divided  between  her  realization  that  the  romantic  world  in 
which  she  wants  to  believe  is  not  realistic  and  her  desire  to  protect  herself 
from  this  knowledge.  This  division  was  also  embedded  in  the  paper  she 
wrote  on  the  Tennyson  poem  "The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

Her  assessment  of  this  poem  and  of  the  romantic  world  it  portrays 

seemed  to  belie  her  own  statements  that  she  wants  to  read  about  the  world 

of  romance.  Her  divided  stance  is  revealed  in  the  title  of  the  paper:  "Viewing 

the  World  through  Rose-Colored  Glasses:  An  Essay  on  'The  Lady  of  Shalott,' 

A  Victorian  Love  Poem."  Throughout  the  paper  she  made  no  direct 

reference  to  the  rose-colored  glasses  or  who  she  imagined  was  wearing 

them.  She  noted  that 

in  the  end  she  [the  Lady]  died,  but  those  few  seconds  of  glory  were 
worth  all  the  years  of  isolation  combined.  She  died,  but  she  died 
content,  having  seen  the  world  with  her  own  eyes  and  having  found 
her  knight  in  shining  armor. 


While  Michelle's  gravitation  toward  romance  was  similar  to  that  of 

Casey,  Michelle  did  not  simply  veer  off  to  the  idea  of  escape.  Aware  of  how 

gender-role  stereotypes  shaped  her  own  life,  she  noted  that 

[W]hen  I  was  little  I  was  such  a  tomboy,  and  I  always  wanted  to  be  a 
boy  because  boys  had  better  stuff  and  the  nature  clothes  and  the 
better  tennis  shoes  and  they  got  to  do  fun  stuff.  [G]irls  had  to  wear 
dresses  and  sit  right,  but ...  I  guess  now  I'm  looking  more  toward  the 
feminine  side  because  I'm  looking  to  get  married  and  find  somebody, 
and  you  know  guys  don't  like  masculine  women  (laughs). 

When  I  asked  her  if  it  was  fair  to  have  to  change,  she  said,  "No."  But 
she  quickly  added,  "I  think  I  can  change  because  I  have  a  lot  of  feminine 
[sic]  in  me.  I  just  kind  of  repress  it  sometimes." 

Michelle  resisted  texts  that  did  not  whitewash  the  world.  She 
acknowledged  that  it  was  unfair  for  her  to  have  to  change  who  she  was  in 
order  to  get  married,  but  admitted  that  she  would  and  could  do  so.  To  me 
these  characteristics  indicated  her  emerging  sense  of  the  dissonance 
between  her  romanticized  view  of  the  world  and  her  realization  that  this  view 
was  flawed.  Her  hostile  reactions  to  the  readings  assigned  in  the  class  may 
be  partly  caused  by  her  own  anger  and  frustration  over  the  elements  of  truth 
she  saw  in  the  readings.  As  S.  Ardener  points  out,  "it  is  not  surprising  if 
people  cling  to  a  dearly-won  accommodation  and  fear  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  start"  (qtd.  in  Delamont,  1989,  p  15). 

Like  Michelle,  Kavita  is  located  in  the  position  of  chameleon  and  thus 
believes  that  she  must  change  to  fit  into  the  outside  world.  However,  Kavita 
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seems  to  have  thought  deeply  about  her  position  as  a  woman  in  society. 
This  reflection  may  stem  in  part  from  her  experiences  in  three  separate 
cultures:  Indian,  Middle  Eastern,  and  American.  In  our  interviews,  as  she 
discussed  each  of  these  regions,  she  talked  about  the  roles  of  women. 
During  the  time  that  this  study  was  taking  place,  Kavita  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  an  intense  personal  struggle  about  her  role  as  a  woman  and 
about  how  her  future  would  be  lived  out  in  that  role. 

In  several  ways  her  responses  in  class  and  on  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper" 
mirrored  this  struggle.  In  the  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"literature,"  she  noted  that  critics  know  what  is  good  and  that  critics  would 
tell  us  what  was  good.  She  believed  that  authority  and  knowledge  were 
beyond  her  and  that  all  she  needed  to  do  was  locate  the  best  authority  to 
find  answers.  This  belief  surfaced  again  as  she  worked  to  construct  meaning 
on  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  when  she  submerged  her  own  sense  of  the  story 
to  highlight  the  ideas  of  a  literary  critic. 

As  a  young  woman  with  career  aspirations  in  the  sciences,  Kavita  was 
also  attempting  to  come  to  terms  with  how  she  could  balance  the  traditional 
roles  of  her  native  culture  with  her  belief  that  she  had  a  life  purpose  beyond 
that  she  saw  in  the  role  of  a  wife.  In  her  personal  life,  as  in  her  responses  to 
literature,  she  worked  to  suppress  her  emerging  sense  of  self  so  that  she 
could  accommodate  the  voices  of  authority-which  in  this  case  was  not  a 
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literary  critic  but  the  members  of  her  own  family.  Just  as  her  voice  emerged 

in  occasional  flashes  in  the  paper  on  Gilman's  short  story,  her  resistance  to 

the  path  she  saw  before  her  bled  through  her  answers  to  interview 

questions.  When  I  asked  her  what  it  meant  to  be  a  woman,  she  noted  that 

she  had  been  discussing  that  frequently  with  her  mother. 

I  haven't  figured  that  out  yet.  I've  had  debates  with  my  mom  about  it 
and  she  has  still  retained  the  Indian  culture.  [T]his  [reference  unclear] 
stems  from  the  fact  that  I  never  wanted  to  get  married.  Cause  I  just 
don't  want  to  get  married  and  have  children  and  everything.  .  .  .  She 
[Kavita's  mother]  says  the  primary  role  of  a  woman  is  just  to  conceive. 
And  I  was  like  no,  no,  no.  .  .  .  (She  shakes  her  head  and  smiles)  That 
is  not  the  role. 

Kavita  seemed  to  have  thought  deeply  about  the  issue  of  her  role  in 

her  family  and  her  role  in  society.  She  discussed  Karma  and  how  she  was 

struggling  with  the  idea  that  maybe  every  human  "is  just  supposed  to  come 

to  earth  just  to  satisfy  his  goal-whatever  that  may  be."  She  saw  her  future 

as  a  married  woman  to  be  in  conflict  with  her  spirituality: 

I  immediately  think  .  .  .  things  like  how  my  life  would  change.  How 
would  it  be?  Would  it  be  harmful  [in  terms  of]  my  own  privacy  as  far  as 
just  me.  ...  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  expose  my  spirit  the  way  I  am.  ...  I 
don't  know.  I  think  I  see  my  goal  in  life  is  to  help  people.  .  .  .  Maybe 
my  goal  won't  be  sustained  if  I  marry  because  I'll  be  busy  with  my 
household  chores. 

Kavita's  view  of  household  chores  and  of  married  life  are  evident  in 
her  essay  on  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  when  she  discusses  the  role  of  the  wife 
and  notes  that  the  wife  must  prepare  the  food  and  keep  the  house  and  raise 
the  children.  Despite  the  difficulty  that  Kavita  sees  both  spiritually  and 
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personally  in  playing  this  role,  when  I  asked  her  to  describe  her  future,  she 
described  a  married  life.  When  discussing  her  personal  goal  of  practicing 
medicine,  she  said  that  perhaps  her  future  husband  "will  let  me  do  what  I 

want." 

Thus,  even  though  Kavita  believed  that  being  married  must  lead  to 
self-sacrifice  and  the  loss  of  her  personal  goals-unless  her  husband  gives 
her  permission  to  pursue  them--she  is  willing  to  play  that  role  to  please  her 
family. 

Kavita's  chameleon-like  sense  that  because  she  is  a  woman  she  must 
be  colored  in  limited  ways  indicates  that  she  is  not  able  to  yet  imagine 
possibilities  beyond  those  presented  in  the  lived  world.  Yet,  if  she  does  not 
imagine  them,  she  may  abandon  her  potential  in  the  same  way  that  she 
abandons  her  voice  in  essays.  Kavita  seems  to  feel  that  her  adaptation,  like 
that  of  the  chameleon,  is  automatic  and  natural.  She  is  not  aware  that  she 
can  break  the  cycle. 

Evaluation  of  the  Educational  Events 
Above  all  else  this  study  seems  to  demonstrate  that  curriculum  does 
not  unfold  in  a  sterile  and  fixed  environment;  rather  it  evolves  in  a  messy  and 
organic  fashion  that  is  both  contaminated  and  enriched  by  the  humans  who 
attempt  to  teach  it  and  by  those  who  attempt  to  learn  it.  In  this  study  of 
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women  in  a  literature  classroom,  the  instructor  designed  a  curriculum  that 
she  believed  would  help  students  discover  their  own  assumptions  and 
recognize  their  own  positions  in  culture.  She  also  hoped  that  students  would 
begin  to  examine  how  those  positions  had  been  shaped  by  the  larger 
culture.  She  hoped  such  thinking  would  lead  students  to  think  and  write 
more  critically  about  literature. 

To  achieve  the  goals  for  her  course,  she  made  conscious  decisions  to 
follow  certain  procedures  in  the  class,  to  give  certain  kinds  of  writing 
assignments,  and  to  assign  specific  works  of  literature.  First,  she  established 
patterns  in  her  class  that  would  help  her  combat  her  own  position  of 
authority  and  give  students  a  sense  of  ownership.  She  wanted  the  students 
to  feel  they  could  express  their  ideas  freely  and  honestly.  Her  first  act  in  the 
class-moving  the  teacher  desk  to  a  corner  of  the  room--and  her  insistance 
each  day  that  the  students  sit  in  a  circle  gave  the  class  the  appearance  of  a 
community  of  collaborators.  Additionally,  she  tried  to  make  students  feel  safe 
and  gave  them  some  control  over  the  discussion  agenda.  She  responded  to 
students  in  an  open  and  friendly  manner  and  was  sensitive  to  their  body 
language  and  their  talk.  She  shied  away  from  calling  on  students  even  when 
the  participation  in  the  class  dwindled  because  she  did  not  want  them  to  feel 
threatened  or  uncomfortable.  She  offered  students  the  opportunity  to  select 
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the  topics  about  each  story  that  would  be  discussed  by  incorporating 
freewrite  activities  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  classes. 

Second,  she  gave  writing  assignments  that  she  felt  would  help 
students  think  carefully  about  what  they  were  reading.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
class  freewrites,  students  wrote  reading-response  journals  that  she  collected 
and  to  which  she  responded  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  term.  She 
assigned  drafts  of  formal  essays  and  cancelled  class  so  that  she  could 
schedule  individual  conferences  with  students  about  their  writing  and  their 
ideas.  For  the  final  project,  Jane  designed  a  writing  assignment  that  required 
students  to  relate  one  of  the  texts  read  for  class  with  a  nonliterary  text  from 
either  a  local  art  museum  or  an  alternative  media  center  that  housed 
controversial  texts  not  traditionally  found  in  many  libraries. 

Finally,  she  selected  readings  that  she  thought  would  prompt 
students  to  question  cultural  positions  of  narrators  and  versions  of  events. 
She  felt  that  if  students  read  these  works  and  considered  the  experiences  of 
the  characters  they  encountered,  they  would  recognize  their  own  positions  in 
culture  and  how  those  positions  had  been  shaped.  With  only  two  exceptions, 
each  text  that  she  assigned  presented  a  character  who  could  be  identified 
as  a  member  of  a  muted  group.  Furthermore,  in  these  works  the  characters' 
experiences  were  related  to  their  status  as  members  of  a  muted  group.  Jane 
felt  that  these  readings  would  give  students  the  opportunity  to  consider 
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perspectives  that  they  had  not  encountered  in  their  high-school  literature 
classes;  she  further  hoped  that  exposure  to  these  characters  would  help 
students  recognize  the  external  forces  that  had  shaped  and  were  shaping 
their  lives. 

Clearly,  the  curriculum  for  this  class  was  a  carefully  constructed 
series  of  activities,  assignments,  and  readings  that  Jane  designed  to  lead 
students  toward  a  more  critical  perspective  about  both  literature  and  culture. 
She  wanted  students  to  be  transformed  by  the  literature,  to  be  influenced  by 
its  power.  She  wanted  literature  to  have  the  same  meaning  for  her  students 
in  their  lives  as  it  had  had  for  her  in  own  life. 

But  the  student  participants  in  this  study  were  not  transformed.  They 
did  not  find  commonalities  between  themselves  and  the  oppressive  positions 
of  the  characters  they  encountered.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  "The 
Yellow  Wallpaper"  student  interpretations  of  the  story  demonstrated  that  they 
were  critical  of  rather  than  sympathetic  to  the  protagonist.  In  their  reading  of 
this  story,  they  did,  as  Fetterley  (1977/1991)  theorized,  identify  against 
characters  who  had  life  positions  that  were  similar  to  their  own.  Furthermore, 
in  interviews  and  in  papers  these  students  demonstrated  that  they  had  not 
made  connections  between  themselves  and  the  characters  they 
encountered.  While  two  of  the  four  students  were  beginning  to  see 
connections  between  the  way  women  were  treated  in  the  "real"  world  and 
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the  ways  they  were  portrayed  and  treated  in  literature,  the  other  two 
participants  did  not  even  make  this  connection.  So,  in  a  sense  the 
instructor's  hope  for  her  students  was  not  realized  with  the  women  who 
participated  in  this  study. 

The  key  question  then  that  emerges  from  my  investigation  of  these 
educational  events  is  what  are  the  obstacles  to  the  transformation  for  these 
students?  While  it  is  easy  and  natural  to  want  to  assign  blame  and  hold  a 
single  person--in  this  case,  the  instructor--  accountable  for  the  deficits  that 
appear  in  a  situation,  it  may  not  be  the  most  productive  approach  to  gaining 
an  understanding.  To  assign  blame  and  engage  in  a  series  of  "what  ifs" 
seems  to  overlook  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  difficulties  this  teacher 
faced  are  not  unique  to  her  classroom.  Furthermore,  to  exclude  cultural 
issues  that  transcend  the  boundaries  of  most  classes,  means  abandoning 
an  opportunity  to  consider  those  issues  and  how  they  might  influence 
literature  pedagogy. 

As  I  look  back  over  this  research  project,  I  see  several  obstacles  that 
thwarted  the  transformation  of  these  students.  Some  of  these  obstacles  are 
situated  in  the  classroom  and  the  academic  environment,  but  others  emerge 
from  the  lived  world  and  the  apprenticeship  that  both  the  instructor  and  her 
students  have  had  in  that  world  as  members  of  a  muted  group. 
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Several  obstacles  are  embedded  because  this  class  is  inscribed  with 
all  of  the  markings  of  an  institutionalized,  educational  setting.  One  difficulty  is 
the  instructor's  membership  in  an  interpretive  community  that  she  believes 
honors  a  narrowly  defined  mode  of  academic  discourse.  As  a  teaching 
assistant  in  a  large  university  that  does  not  offer  any  degree  in  composition 
or  rhetoric,  this  instructor  is  not  engaged  in  a  department  where  alternative 
modes  of  discourse  are  likely  to  be  discussed  or  explored  in  a  formal, 
sanctioned  way.  When  I  asked  the  instructor  to  identify  the  departmental 
goals  for  the  course,  she  noted  that  there  were  very  few  guidelines  and  that 
the  most  stringent  one  was  the  minimum  word  requirement  mandated  by  the 
state  legislature.  Not  only  did  the  instructor  believe  that  the  academic 
community  valued  a  thesis-driven  argumentative  mode  of  discourse,  but  she 
also  valued  this  mode.  Her  attempts  to  model  the  strategies  of  academic 
prose  and  to  encourage  students  to  argue  and  explore  assertions  seemed  to 
subvert  the  students'  exploratory  language  when  literature  was  discussed. 

The  focus  on  academic,  assertive  prose  in  combination  with  the 
students'  desire  for  high  grades  also  thwarted  the  transformative 
experiences  that  students  were  likely  to  have  in  this  classroom.  In  my 
interviews  with  the  student  participants  each  woman  expressed  her  concern 
about  grades.  Jennifer  was  in  competition  with  her  brother;  Michelle  was 
struggling  to  hang  on  to  a  scholarship;  Casey  was  concerned  about  making 
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B's;  and  Kavita  was  focused  on  earning  grades  that  would  allow  her  to  be 
admitted  to  a  competitive,  highly  ranked  medical  school.  These  students' 
internal  motivation  and  the  teacher's  emphasis  on  assertions  and  sound 
logic  might  have  encouraged  students  to  abandon  their  own  ideas  about  the 
literature  in  favor  of  more  defensible  and  more  stock  interpretations,  such  as 
those  asserted  by  the  active  males  in  the  class  discussions.  The  potential  of 
this  cause  and  effect  situation  is  that  students  might  gravitate  toward  more 
trafficked  interpretations  rather  than  risk  voicing  their  own  tentative 
speculations.  For  members  of  muted  groups  the  attractiveness  of  safer  and 
more  common  readings  may  be  particularly  alluring.  After  all,  most  muted- 
group  members  are  not  accustomed  to  seeing  their  perspectives  as  part  of 
the  dominant  model  of  official  reality.  Subverting  their  own  responses  is  part 
of  their  conditioning,  so  it  is  relatively  easy  for  members  of  muted  groups  to 
quiet  themselves  or  ignore  their  own  responses  as  they  mimic  dominant 
perspectives. 

Another  obstacle  to  transformation  is  the  location  of  these 
experiences  within  a  classroom.  For  students  and  teachers  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  classrooms  are  familiar  scenes,  drenched  with  tacit 
understandings.  The  students  entered  Jane's  class  expecting  her  to  act  in 
specific  ways.  So  even  when  she  attempted  to  derail  their  expectations,  it 
was  difficult  for  her  to  break  away  from  their  image  of  what  a  teacher  and 
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student  do  and  who  teachers  and  students  are.  The  weight  of  the  students' 
experiences  as  students  may  in  part  account  for  the  silences  that  began  to 
settle  over  this  class.  Though  Jane  as  a  teacher  who  valued  the  relational 
world  was  attempting  to  create  a  safe  place,  the  students  may  not  have 
been  able  to  understand  or  comprehend  that  safety.  It  may  have  been  easier 
for  them  to  see  only  those  clues  that  suggested  that  talking  was  not  safe--the 
arguments  that  surrounded  the  definition  of  literature,  for  example,  or  the 
discussion  of  "The  Yellow  Wallpaper"  and  the  emphasis  on  assertions,  or  the 
persistent  voice  of  Sam  that  seemed  to  take  over  the  class. 

Other  obstacles  were  rooted  in  the  women's  status  as  members  of  a 
muted  group.  Not  only  did  this  status  seem  to  influence  Jane's  focus  on  the 
relational  world,  but  it  also  surfaced  in  the  women  students'  gravitation  to 
authoritative  talk  and  in  Jennifer's  adherence  to  a  fixed  position.  First, 
because  women  traditionally  have  been  socialized  in  certain  ways,  the  fact 
that  assertive  talk  seemed  to  have  more  value  than  exploratory  and  tentative 
talk  may  have  silenced  the  women  participants  and  kept  them  from  exploring 
their  own  hunches.  Belenky  et  al.,  (1986)  suggest  that  women  frequently 
have  difficulty  assuming  postures  of  authority.  Assertive  talk  is  one  of  the 
markers  of  authority,  and  the  women  students  could  have  been  influenced 
by  the  assertive  talk  in  the  class  in  two  ways:  first,  the  assertive  mode  of 
discourse  could  have  been  one  reason  the  women  remained  silent;  second, 
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this  type  of  discourse  could  have  been  seen  as  expertise  rather  than  as  talk 
among  peers  who  were  struggling  to  create  meaning  about  a  literary  text. 

As  members  of  the  dominant  group,  the  active  men  in  the  class  had 
been  socialized  in  ways  that  made  it  easy  for  them  to  identify  with  positions 
of  authority.  It  is  possible  that  for  the  women  in  the  class,  this  identity  was 
only  claimed  through  mimicking  the  voice  of  authority.  This  possibility  may 
explain  why  the  women  abandoned  their  initial  responses  in  their  reading 
journals  and  excused  the  husband  from  responsibility  for  the  wife's  illness  in 
"The  Yellow  Wallpaper."  As  S.  Ardener  (1975)  points  out,  muted  groups 
structure  their  models  of  the  world  through  the  model  of  the  dominant  group. 
Members  of  muted  groups  might  exhibit  a  certain  inarticulateness;  they  may 
remain  "silent  on  matters  of  special  concern  to  them  for  which  no 
accommodation  has  been  made  in  [the  dominant  model]"  (p.  xii).  So  even  if 
the  women  in  the  class  had  identified  issues  of  concern,  they  were  unlikely 
to  pursue  these  issues  in  any  public  way.  The  women's  membership  in  a 
muted  group  may  have  led  them  to  discount  their  own  perspectives  and  to 
gravitate  toward  the  more  concrete,  defensible  elements  of  the  story 
discussed  in  class. 

Muted-group  membership  is  also  reflected  in  the  fixed  positions  of 
some  of  the  participants  and  their  resistance  to  transformation.  This 
likelihood  is  particularly  true  for  Jennifer,  who  offered  opinions  on  many 
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issues  that  arose  in  the  class,  but  who  never  asked  any  questions  about  the 
literary  texts.  Though  she  seemed  to  have  been  quite  vocal  in  class,  when 
her  comments  are  analyzed,  both  her  agreement  with  ideas  that  put  women 
at  a  disadvantage  and  her  lack  of  reflection  on  the  status  quo  are  apparent. 
Her  seeming  inability  to  reflect  on  characters  and  her  tendency  to  gravitate 
toward  quick  interpretations  and  stereotypes  illustrate  how  she 
unconsciously  mimicked  the  voices  of  authority  both  in  and  out  of  class. 

This  study  of  women  students  and  their  woman  teacher  in  a  literature 
classroom  was  grounded  in  theories  of  the  social  construction  of  reality  and 
the  androcentric  nature  of  that  reality.  The  perspectives  of  the  women  in  this 
study  demonstrate  that  these  forces  can  shape  responses  in  ways  that 
persist  even  when  women  encounter  characters  who,  like  them,  are 
members  of  a  muted  group.  These  findings  suggest  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
literature,  read  through  the  tint  of  individual  perspectives,  will  not 
automatically  awaken  most  readers  and  transform  them  to  levels  of  a  higher 
critical  consciousness.  Though  we  may  want  to  believe  that  multicultural 
texts  and  feminist  texts  can  transform  the  masses  and  help  us  create  a 
gentler  world,  such  a  belief  is  naive,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  many 
obstacles  to  transformation  embedded  in  school  settings  and  in  the 
experiential  backgrounds  of  muted-group  members. 


As  the  third  component  of  the  theoretical  base  of  this  research, 
muted-group  theory  helps  explain  why  readers  often  do  not  identify 
inequities  that  characters  may  face  in  fiction  or  relate  those  inequities  to  their 
own  lives.  Muted-group  theory  also  illustrates  that  students  who  are  vocal 
are  not  necessarily  autonomous  and  that  student  talk  is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  student  growth.  In  fact  student  talk  may  provide  a  way  for  us  to 
understand  student  silences. 

When  we,  as  educators,  consider  the  social  construction  of  official 
reality,  the  androcentric  tint  that  permeates  that  reality,  and  the  obstacles  to 
transformation  that  are  embedded  in  that  reality,  the  responses  of  these 
young  women  can  be  understood.  However,  in  a  literature  classroom  where 
much  time  is  devoted  to  discussing  issues  of  life  in  society,  where  people  as 
a  community  debate  the  fates  of  Hester  Prynnes  and  Nora  Helmers,  the 
persistence  of  official  reality  translates  into  the  persistence  of  social 
inequities. 

Finally,  muted-group  theory  invites  us,  as  literature  teachers,  to 
consider  the  many  difficulties  that  students  may  encounter  as  they  struggle 
to  create  meanings  about  unfamiliar  texts.  We  must  find  ways  to  value 
tentative,  exploratory  approaches  to  literature  within  the  framework  of 
academic  writing.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  bind  our  hands  and  thwart  the 
curiosities  of  our  students. 
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In  this  study,  students  whose  personal  growth  was  beginning  to  chafe 
against  the  models  of  the  dominant  culture  might  have  benefited  from  the 
opportunity  to  examine  how  others,  i.e.,  literary  characters,  had  transported 
themselves  across  the  difficult  terrain  of  the  lived  world.  The  sad  fate  that 
Kavita  saw  before  her  and  the  annoyed  responses  of  Michelle  when  she  was 
assigned  literature  that  presented  perspectives  critical  of  the  status  quo 
indicate  how  important  it  may  be  to  help  students  investigate  the  forces  that 
shape  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  8 

IMPLICATIONS,  LIMITATIONS,  AND  FUTURE  INVESTIGATIONS 

When  I  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  women  students  in  this  study, 
one  of  my  favorite  poems  was  "The  Hollow  Men"  by  T.S.  Eliot  (1936/1952).  I 
was  particularly  fascinated  by  a  stanza  in  the  final  section  of  the  poem: 
"Between  the  conception  /  And  the  creation  /  Between  the  emotion  /  And  the 
response  /  Falls  the  Shadow  (p.  286)."  I  fretted  over  the  composition  of  that 
shadow.  What  could  be  small  enough,  thin  enough,  quick  enough  to  fit 
between  events  that  seemed  linked  in  an  instantaneous  relationship?  I  don't 
know  that  I  will  ever  understand  with  certainty  what  Eliot's  shadow  is,  for 
shadows  are  slippery  and  temporal  things  and  most  assuredly  relative.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  evolution  of  literary  meaning,  the  move  from  response  to 
interpretation,  follows  a  road  laced  with  shadowy  patterns. 


Implications 

In  this  study  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lived  world,  by  the  "giant 
presences"  that  tower  over  everyday  life,  and  by  the  androcentric 
frameworks  fixed  in  the  dominant  model  of  reality,  slipped  into  this  classroom 
and  fell  between  the  initial  responses  and  the  final  interpretations  of  these 
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women.  Within  this  interpretive  community  where  a  lopsided  perspective 
evolved,  these  shadows  grew  darker  rather  than  lighter.  Unilluminated  by 
discussion  or  discovery,  they  became  obstacles  to  the  transformative 
experiences  that  literature  and  literature  discussion  may  invite. 

The  teacher  in  this  class,  like  the  participating  women  students, 
responded  to  the  class  and  to  the  discussions  in  ways  that  demonstrated  the 
influence  of  her  apprenticeship  as  a  woman  in  everyday  life.  The  findings  of 
this  study  have  implications  for  teaching  teachers  and  for  teaching  literature. 


Implications  for  Teaching  Teachers 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  I  see  many  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  in  the  education  of  literature  teachers.  In  this  classroom  a  well- 
intentioned  teacher  who  wanted  to  respect  diversity  and  expose  students  to 
alternative  perspectives  was  thwarted  in  her  efforts  by  several  obstacles. 
Though  she  designed  a  curriculum  that  supported  her  goals  and  selected 
class  activities  that  buttressed  the  curriculum,  the  women  in  her  class  did 
not  benefit  from  her  efforts  as  she  had  hoped  they  would.  While  Jane  was  a 
dedicated  and  passionate  teacher  who  embraced  to  the  goals  of 
liberationist  pedagogy,  less  experienced  and  less  committed  teachers  may 
abandon  their  efforts  to  incorporate  mutlicultural  and  feminist  texts  when 
they  are  confronted  with  some  of  the  issues  that  Jane  faced  daily.  It  is 
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imperative  that  those  of  us  in  teacher  education  discover  and  teach 
strategies  that  will  help  teachers  be  successful  as  they  strive  to  follow  more 
inclusive  curriculums  that  embrace  multiculturism,  diversity,  and  gender 
equity.  To  ignite  passionate  fires  under  youthful  teachers  and  send  them  out 
without  the  tools  to  succeed  only  ensures  their  frustration  and  makes  it  easy 
for  them  to  abandon  their  commitment  in  the  complex,  day-to-day  world  of 
the  classroom. 

I  think  there  are  several  areas  in  teacher  education  that  must  be 
considered  by  teacher  educators.  First,  we  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  often 
gendered  make-up  of  the  groups  of  preservice  and  inservice  teachers  that 
we  encounter.  Some  of  the  difficulties  that  Jane  confronted  in  this  class 
arose  out  of  her  identity  as  a  woman.  Whereas  on  the  one  hand  this  identity 
was  an  asset,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  liability.  I  think  that  there  are  asset  / 
liability  dichotomies  which  are  also  applicable  for  male  teachers,  but  those 
were  not  the  focus  of  this  study.  While  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
problematics  that  a  teacher's  gender  identity  may  pose,  it  is  important  to  talk 
with  preservice  and  inservice  teachers  about  how  the  reality  of  their  position 
as  a  female  or  male  may  not  only  influence  how  students  respond  to  them 
but  also  how  they  respond  to  students  and  to  classroom  situations. 

In  this  same  vein,  it  is  important  to  talk  about  issues  of  authority  that 
are  likely  to  surface  in  a  literature  /  writing  classroom.  One  source  of  tension 
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is  that  which  emerges  as  teachers  vacillate  between  the  spheres  of  an 
authoritarian  judge  who  evaluates  writing  and  a  compassionate  listener  who 
invites  commentary  on  both  literature  and  writing.  Similarly  we  need  to 
confront  the  tensions  that  might  exist  between  an  attempt  to  honor  tentative 
and  exploratory  language  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  trying  to  give 
students  the  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  the  next  grade  or  in  the  next 
semester. 

Second,  we  need  to  find  ways  to  help  preservice  and  inservice 
teachers  direct  and  encourage  class  discussions.  Though  Jane  tried  several 
techniques  to  incorporate  the  ideas  of  silent  students  into  the  flow  of  the 
class,  these  efforts  were,  in  general,  unrewarded.  Argument  still  dominated 
discussion  and  the  more  aggressive  students  prevailed.  While  Jane's  class 
may  have  benefitted  from  group  work,  strategies  used  for  conflict  resolution 
may  have  also  been  helpful.  Furthermore,  these  kinds  of  strategies  could 
have  given  the  quieter  students  tools  that  they  could  take  to  other  classes. 

Third,  we  need  to  acknowledge  that  students,  particularly  in 
secondary  and  post-secondary  settings,  shape  teacher  behavior.  In  some 
ways  this  influence  is  necessary  and  beneficial,  but  in  other  ways  this 
shaping  is  counterproductive.  If  preservice  and  inservice  teachers  can  learn 
how  this  happens  perhaps  they  can  exert  some  effort  to  negate  the  influence 
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that  assertive  students  may  have  over  interpretive  communities  and  over 
their  own  teaching  strategies. 

Finally,  the  theoretical  base  of  this  research  and  two  of  the  methods 
that  I  used  to  analyze  data  could  be  used  effectively  with  preservice  and 
inservice  teachers.  First,  while  the  central  ideas  embedded  in  muted-group 
theory  can  be  found  in  other  disciplines,  muted-group  theory  is  relatively 
simple  in  comparison  to  the  complexity  these  ideas  assume  in  other 
academic  fields.  Presenting  muted-group  theory  to  preservice  and  inservice 
teachers  may  provide  a  framework  for  talking  about  the  psychic  silences  that 
may  become  evident  in  literature  classes. 

Second,  two  of  the  strategies  I  used  to  analyze  data  may  engage  both 
preservice  and  inservice  teachers  in  monitoring  and  learning  about  their 
classes.  The  first  strategy,  gathering  selected  conversations  and  analyzing 
those  conversations  with  the  tools  of  literary  analysis,  seems  a  natural  fit  for 
reflective  English  teachers  who  are  already  adept  at  analyzing  texts  and 
deconstructing  language.  Participating  in  this  kind  of  in-class  action 
research  might  help  teachers  see  how  ideas  surface  and  fall  away  in  the 
discussions  in  their  own  classrooms.  The  second  strategy,  charting  the 
move  from  response  to  interpretation  by  comparing  student  artifacts  such  as 
journals  to  other  artifacts  such  as  formal  papers,  may  provide  teachers  with 
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insights  about  their  classes  and  the  construction  of  literary  meaning  within 
those  classes. 

Implications  for  Teaching  Literature 

One  of  the  most  interesting  implications  that  arises  from  this  study  is 
what  it  suggests  about  the  complex  metaphors  of  voice  and  silence.  As  is 
clear  from  the  students  like  Jennifer,  voice  is  not  necessarily  a  barometer  of 
individuality.  However,  the  idea  of  silence  as  it  relates  to  women  and  girls  is 
a  well-publicized  component  of  gender  issues  in  schooling.  Because  many 
teachers  have  contact  with  highly  verbal  female  students  like  Jennifer,  some 
teachers  discount  the  notion  of  gender  bias  and  assume  that  in  their  classes 
gender  is  not  an  issue  worthy  of  attending.  If  teachers  can  learn  to  listen  to 
their  students--and  to  themselves-they  may  discover  that  verbalization  is  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  learning. 

Just  as  presenting  the  concepts  of  muted-group  theory  to  preservice 
and  inservice  teachers  may  be  fruitful,  presenting  this  idea  to  students  in 
literature  classes  may  have  benefits  too.  The  inclusion  of  muted-group 
theory  as  part  of  the  discussion  of  literature  may  connect  the  experiences 
mirrored  in  literature  with  this  concept  and  with  the  work  of  Fetterley 
(1977/1990).  Perhaps,  if  students  become  aware  of  how  society  may  shape 
their  choices,  the  power  of  society  to  do  so  may  be  slightly  diminished. 


Another  implication  that  emerges  from  this  research  is  that  argument 
as  a  rhetorical  device  may  be  more  harmful  than  helpful.  As  a  teacher  of 
literature,  I  have  often  left  classes  in  which  literature  was  debated  feeling 
that  students  were  excited  and  engaged  by  the  text.  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
I  view  the  argumentative  stances  that  students  often  assume  in  discussing 
literature  not  for  what  those  stances  say  about  the  literature  or  the  students 
talking  but  for  what  they  may  say  about  the  students  sitting  on  the  sidelines. 
When  we  insist,  and  most  of  us  eventually  do,  that  our  students  reach  quick 
defensible  conclusions  about  literary  works,  we  condemn  them  to  skim  the 
surface  and  gravitate  toward  easy  answers. 

Finally  this  study  also  has  implications  that  are  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  writing.  The  lack  of  organization  and  absence  of  clear  argument 
in  the  papers  of  these  women  students  indicate  how  difficult  it  often  was  for 
them  to  abandon  their  own  instincts  in  favor  of  creating  an  assertion  and 
writing  a  traditional  essay.  In  both  Michelle  and  Kavita's  work  their  oscillation 
between  two  ideas  seemed  to  suggest  that  they  were  attempting  to  exist  in 
two  different  places  and  take  two  different  stands.  In  their  writings  the 
fractures  in  their  own  thinking  as  they  absorb  or  resist  the  dominant 
perspectives  of  the  lived  world  and  struggle  to  build  literary  meaning  are 
apparent. 
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Limitations 

As  I  look  back  over  this  investigative  research  project,  I  find  several 
limitations.  The  first  limitation  was  in  the  number  of  men  and  women  that 
enrolled  in  this  class.  When  I  identified  the  instructor  who  I  felt  would  help 
me  answer  my  research  questions,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  the  class 
roll  would  look.  Once  the  drop-and-add  period  had  ended  and  the  rolls  were 
fixed,  both  Jane  and  I  were  surprised  by  the  number  of  men  students  in  this 
class.  Because  we  were  into  the  term  by  this  time,  there  was  no  way  for  me 
to  abandon  the  site  without  postponing  my  research  for  a  semester.  To  move 
to  another  site  after  the  term  started  would  have  meant  that  I  had  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  observing  a  class  from  the  first  day.  Thus,  because  I  wanted  to 
observe  how  a  class  evolved,  I  was  not  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice.  I  could 
not  observe  in  the  other  section  that  Jane  taught  because  it  met  in  the 
computer  lab  on  campus  and  was  part  of  a  research  project  being 
undertaken  by  a  major  computer  company.  I  decided  to  continue  with  the 
research  not  only  because  other  options  were  unattractive  but  also  because 
in  the  real  world  of  teaching,  classes  often  are  composed  of  sex  ratios 
precisely  as  one-sided  as  this  one  turned  out  to  be. 

Another  limitation  was  the  unavailability  of  three  of  the  women 
students.  When  I  asked  for  volunteers  during  the  first  week  of  class,  all  of  the 
women  present  agreed  to  participate.  However,  as  the  term  progressed  the 


student  participation  dwindled.  I  was  particularly  frustrated  by  the  absence 
of  Carlita.  Jane  noted  that  Carlita  showed  a  great  deal  of  insight  in  her 
papers.  In  fact,  Jane  commented  so  frequently  on  Carlita's  work,  that  I  tried 
repeatedly  to  reschedule  interviews  that  she  had  missed.  She  never 
appeared  and  she  never  offered  any  explanation  for  her  absence.  After  she 
came  to  class  with  a  cast  on  her  right  leg,  I  attempted  to  schedule  meetings 
in  places  that  were  more  accessible  than  my  office  in  the  college  of 
education.  I  even  tried  to  met  with  her  in  the  classroom  after  class  was 
dismissed.  She  simply  was  not  interested.  Because  Carlita  did  not  speak  in 
class,  her  perspective  is  missing  from  this  research. 

This  research  is  also  limited  because  I  did  not  observe  the  individual, 
one-on-one  conferences  between  the  instructor  and  her  students.  During 
each  of  my  conversations  with  Jane,  she  mentioned  some  insight  that  she 
had  gained  about  individual  students  through  the  conferences  on  student 
papers.  Furthermore,  when  we  met  to  discuss  this  research,  she  noted  that  a 
lot  of  her  questioning  of  women  students  took  place  as  she  worked  with 
them  on  crafting  their  essays.  Most  conferences  with  students  were 
scheduled,  but  some  of  the  students  regularly  visited  her  during  her  office 
hours  for  unscheduled  conferences.  Kavita  visited  frequently,  and  she  and 
Jane  had  several  conversations  about  her  writing  and  her  evolving  ideas. 


Finally,  this  research  like  all  research  was  further  limited  by  the  scope 
of  my  focus,  which  by  necessity  had  to  be  constantly  refined  and  narrowed. 
As  certain  aspects  of  the  class  related  to  the  research  questions  began  to 
take  shape,  they  came  to  my  attention  and  other  aspects  of  the  class  faded 
from  view.  In  other  words,  the  natural  process  of  perceptual  selectivity 
limited  my  ability  to  "see"  all  of  the  workings  of  this  class  simultaneously. 
While  the  effects  of  this  phenomenon  were  minimized  by  the  written  artifacts 
from  this  class  and  by  the  transcripts  of  class  sessions  that  I  could  revisit 
and  explore,  the  process  of  selection  was  a  limitation  in  this  research. 

Future  Investigations 
To  me  this  research  demonstrates  just  how  very  complex  the  teaching 
of  literature  actually  is  and  just  how  many  areas  are  ripe  for  investigation. 
First,  the  perspectives  of  females-both  as  teachers  and  as  students-is  an 
area  that  needs  further  investigation.  There  has  been  much  research  over 
the  last  several  years  on  what  it  is  like  for  girls  to  come  of  age  in  schools 
settings,  but  there  has  been  relatively  little  research  on  how  teachers  are 
shaped  by  their  own  gender  identity.  The  insights  which  emerged  in  this 
research  indicated  that  investigations  in  this  area  may  be  particularly  fruitful 
for  teacher  educators. 


Another  area  that  warrants  further  investigation  is  how  literary 
meanings  may  evolve  as  students  go  from  response  to  interpretation  within 
the  matrix  of  an  interpretive  community.  The  results  of  this  study  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  attitudes  voiced  by  others  in 
the  public  discussion  of  literature  and  those  voiced  in  the  final  products 
students  create  to  present  their  interpretations  of  literature.  Whether  this 
connection  is  forged  by  the  students'  sense  that  the  teacher  values  certain 
ideas  more  than  others,  by  the  students'  efforts  to  shape  their  internal 
reponses  so  that  they  match  the  dominant  ones,  by  the  students' 
increasingly  sophisticated  understanding  of  narrative,  or  by  the  students' 
need  to  produce  an  essay  with  an  assertion  and  supportive  evidence  is  not 
clear.  In  fact,  the  connection  between  these  possibilities  may  be  difficult  to 
unpack  and  terms,  such  as  "sophisticated  understanding,"  may  be  difficult 
to  define;  nevertheless,  more  investigation  of  these  relationships  is 
warranted. 

I  also  think  we,  as  literature  teachers  and  as  teacher  educators, 
should  be  more  aware  of  the  ideological  frameworks  that  are  embedded  in 
literary  texts-the  textual  ideology--and  how  those  ideologies  may  support  or 
refute  the  ideological  perspectives  held  by  the  students  in  our  classes.  It  is 
possible  that  a  study  focused  on  the  similarities  and  differences  emerging  as 
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students  encounter  texts  about  human  diversity  might  help  us  negotiate  the 
tensions  that  such  encounters  may  ignite. 

We  also  need  to  investigate  what  this  study  may  reveal  about  the 
teaching  of  writing  and  the  requirement  that  students  adhere  to  assertive, 
thesis-bound  argumentative  styles.  As  I  read  through  the  papers  that  these 
women  wrote,  I  became  aware  of  how  difficult  such  a  strategy  may  be  for 
those  students  who,  like  Kavita,  are  grappling  with  perspectives  and  various 
points  of  view.  Thesis-bound,  argumentative  writing  styles  may  help  silence 
student  resistance  to  dominant  perspectives  because  sensed 
incongruencies  are  often  easier  to  suppress  than  they  are  to  explore. 
Furthermore,  as  the  current  study  suggests,  the  emphasis  on  a  final  writing 
product  with  fixed  conclusions  about  a  work  of  literature  may  work  against 
the  kinds  of  exploratory  and  tentative  questions  that  reader-response 
approaches  to  literature  encourage.  It  would  be  valuable  to  focus  on  the 
question  of  how  writing  assignments  and  literary  evaluation  are  related  in 
several  classrooms  and  to  consider  other  modes  of  discourse  that  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  thesis-driven  essay. 

Another  element  of  literature  classrooms  that  need  to  be  investigated 
is  the  rhetoric  of  students  like  Sam,  the  dominant  male  who  controlled  much 
of  the  talk  in  this  classroom.  As  I  analyzed  the  data  for  this  project,  I  was 
struck  by  the  many  inconsistencies  that  emerge  in  his  talk.  Yet  because  his 
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talk  seems  authoritative  and  absolute,  his  ideas  were  not  challenged  in  any 
consistent  way  by  the  instructor  or  by  the  other  students  in  the  class.  So  his 
quick  answers  were  accepted.  It  seems  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
examine  how  dominant  students  like  Sam  gain  their  power  and  how  that 
power  thwarts  their  opportunity  for  growth. 

Finally,  the  identity  and  response  of  muted-group  members  deserves 
more  scrutiny.  In  the  current  study,  I  focused  on  women.  However,  I  was 
aware  that  other  students  in  this  class  could  claim  membership  in  a  muted 
group.  For  example,  why  did  Carl,  the  Haitian  student,  and  Chris,  the  African 
American  student,  seem  to  flaunt  their  nonparticipation  by  such  acts  as 
sleeping  and  not  opening  their  books  or  getting  paper  out  of  their 
backpacks?  Future  studies  should  focus  on  other  muted  groups,  both  those 
who  have  some  level  of  segregation  from  the  dominant  perspectives  of 
everyday  life  in  the  lived  world  and  those  who,  like  women,  do  not. 
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